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PREFACE. 



Thb trayelB which form the subject of the following pages were 

undertaken in the years 18o9 and 18G(), hut were suddenly 
interrupted by unforeseen circunistant^es long before the o])ject8 
which had been aimed at had been accompliiihed. Although 
the hope that was entertained of subsequently contmuing the 
half-finished work could not be realised, yet it led to fiuiher 
studies, which made the author acquainted with many foots 
which had preWously been but little known, and showed at 
the same time how scanty and incorrect was all the information 
about this beautiful country, and especially about the provinces in 
which he had made the longest stay. 

The author has to thank the Spanish Colonial Minister, who 
readily placed his arohiyes at his disposal, for some valuable 
information, especially as ro<>ard8 the <?overnment, the taxes, and 
the duties. Among these archives the author found a work by 
D. Ormacheo, which treated of the history of commerce, tribute 
and the regulations of the tobacco trade ; and the " Apuntes para 
la Bazon general," by Nutzen: both of which proved highly 
useful to him. The libraries of Berlin and London also provided 
^ much material, which had to be feathered by the careful and toil- 
^ some j)erusal of ponderous tomes and monkish chronicler. In 
4^. this way a very considenible stock of informatinn was gathered 
^ together, the most essential part of which it has been the object 
^ of the author to communicate to the public in a condensed form. 
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Copious notes, made on the spot, haye served as the basis of 
that part of the work which refers to the travels. After such a 

long lapse of time this appears all the more neceRsaiy, inasmuch 
as tlie memory is so apt to convert its impressions of occur- 
rences into highly coloured pictures and interesting adventures; 
whereas it is not so mach amusement as a £Euth£ul descripiion that 
is aimed at in these pages. 

A portion of the work, especially part of the twentieth chapter, 
has already appeared in Bastian and Hartmanu's Ethnological 
Journal. 

The author owes the most interesting portion of this volume, in 
a scientific point of view, to two communications which the 
friendship of Professors Roth and Virchow placed at his disposaL 

Few oonntries are so little known and so seldom visited as the 

Philippine Islands, although there is no more pleasant one to visit 
thau that lavislily endowed island-kin g-dom. In scarcely any oilier 
region can the lover of Natural Histoiy hud a larger store of 
unexplored treasures, and the expenses of a visit would be easiiy 
covered by the sale of the collections which might be accumulated. 
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EXFLAKAnON OF FOBBIOK TEBMS OF FBEQVENT 

OCCUBRENCB. 



Ah(icd, Manilla hemp, fibre uf tho Mu$a textUii* 
Alkaide, OoTenxor of a proTince. 
iklMa, Small boat 

Btmmgdffy Gnmp of from forty to fifty fkmiliM uadar the goir«nuiieiit of a 

cabeza. 

B6h, Ileud siirvi-yor of foreists. 

ItujfOt A piece of areca-uut, enclosed in a leaf of the betel-pepper, rolled up 

and imeared with hnrnt lime. 
Cahha, A chief; petty chief. 
Cam r^ttl, Beeidenoe of the goremor, mayor, or 

CamiU, Sweet potatoes, Com olculut ImUiUu. 

CaMa, The Spaniards, as well ae the Europeans* are generally knowa under 

this name. 

CinmrrSn, A native living in a state of freedom. 
Convento^ Besidence of the clergyman, not a convent. 
CuadrUUro, A. soldier connected with the reyenue ; polioeman. 

Eddnco, Storee in which artiolee included in the Goveromflnt monopolies are 

sold. 
FaluOf Felucca. 

Odhif Oaladinm with edible tuben. 

Gobemadorcillo, Petty governor ; head man of a Tillage. 

Gvinam, Texture woven from abaca. 

Hacienda, Estate; the financial administratiQn ; the State treasoxy or ex- 
chequer. 

/adiicr, J[ndio9t The natiTes are gensfally called by fliia name, bat partieolaily 
tluiee eolgect to the Spanosh Ooreniment, in omtnidistinotion to tlM 

Cimarrons. 

L, Leijun, Lea^ie ; an hour's walk ; about 3 miles. 

AT, German mile, which is equal to 4^ English miles. 

Pdlda, Oompalsory labourer. 

P6lo«, Doing rvice in socage* 

PnShlo, A district. 

Principalki^ Native nobility. 

R, a, BM CMvXa, Boyal letters patent. 

R. D., Redl DfcrSto, Royal decree signed by the sovereign fcin^— 

n. O., Rtdl Ordfii, Decree signed only by the luiui.ster. 

t>dy<i, A woman's petticoat, extending from the hips to the ftnkl^i 

iSm., A maritime mile, equal i% ordinary mile. 

SMamg^ Forest sorveyor. 

TApii, A cloth twisted roond the upper part of the sfcya. 

Teuiente, Lieutenant. 

Tribuudl, also casa real, The session house. 
Tributo, Capitation or poll-tax. 
TAba, Fermented palm sap. 
Vmta, Affiliated paxochial district 
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PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 



CHAPTER I. 

T 

IlCTRODUCrOST BEMARX8. 

DIFPBRBNCB OP TIMK. — COMMERCIAL RB LATiOWW O F THE riIILirPIXB8. — rAKTlTION OP 
rum WOBLD.— FIBIT AWMT OV MAMIIXA.— BAaTRQVAKBB. 

When the clock strikes twelve in Madrid, it is 8 hours, 18 
minutes, and 41 seconds past eight in the evening at Manilla ; 
that is to say, the hitter city lies 1!^** 40' 15' to the east of the 
former (7 hours, 54 minutes, 35 seconds from Paris). Some 
time ago, however, while the new j'car was being celebrated in 
Madrid, it was only New Year's eve at Manilla. 

When Magellan, who discovered the Philippines in his memorable 
first circumnavigation of the globe, was following the sun in its 
apparent daily path around the world, every successive degree he 
compassed on his eastern course added ibur minutes to the length 
of his day ; and, when he reached the Philippines, tlie dili't'i eiice 
amounted to sixteen hours. This, however, apparently escaped 
his notice, for £lcano, the captain of his only remaining vessel, 
was quite unaware, on his return to the longitude of his departure, 
that, according to his ship's log-hook, he was a day behind the 
time of the port his long-eontinued westward course had brought 
him back to.* 

^ * According to Alho's ship joiiraal, ho perceived the difference at the Cbpe de 
Venl* I^1nn<l» on the 9th of July, 1^22 i " Y esto dk fue nueroolee, 7 eito dift 

ticDcu eliuti pur jueres." 

B 
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The error remained also unnoticed in the Philippinee. It was 
still, over there, the last daj of the old ycmr, while the rest of the 

world was conimencing the new one; and this state of things con- 
tinuod till the close of 1844, when it was resolved, with the 
approral of the archbiahop, to paaa OYor New Year's eve for 
once altogether.* 

Sinoe that time the PhiHppinea lie no longer in the distant 
west, hut in the far east» and are ahont eight hours-in advance of 
their motlier country. 

The proper field for their commerce, however, is what is to us 
the far west; they were colonised thence, and for centuries they 
had no communication with Europe but an indirect one, by the 
annual Toyage of the galleon between Manilla and Acapuloo. 
Now, however, when the eastern shores of the Pacific are at last 
hej»inning to teem witli life, and, with unexampled speed, arc 
pressing forward to grasp their stupendous future, the Philippines 
will no longer bo able to remain in their past seclusion. Xo 
tropical Asiatic colony is so &vourably situated for communication 
with the west coast of America ; and it is only in a few matters 
that the Butch Indies can compete with them for the favours of 
tlie Australian market. But, on the other hand, they will have 
to abandon their traffic with China, whose principal emporium 
Manilla originally was, as well as thut with those westward'looking 
countries of Asia, our own fiir east, which lie the nearest to the 
Atlantio ports.t 

Had the circumstances we haye mentioned been left unnoticed, 

* In a noto on the 18Ux page of the mu»terly Englibh translation of Morga, 1 
find the curioiu ilateiimit that a dinilar reotillcatioii was mads at the same time 
at Macao, -where the PortngoMa^ who nachod it on an aaaterly eoonop had made the 
miatake of a day the other way. 

t Towards the close of the sixteenth century the duty upon the txportd to Chum 
amomiled to 40,000 doUan, and their iniporta to at least 1,S30,000 dollan. 
In 1810, aliar more than two oanturies of undisturbed Spanish nile, the latter had 
Hunk to 1,150,000 dollars. Sihco then they have gtadnallj inoreased ; and in 1801 
they reached 2,130,000 dollars. 
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the Philipiiihes, or at any rate, the principal market for their 

commerce, would have fallen within the limits of the western 
hemisphere, to which indeed they were relegated by the illustrious 
Spanish geog^raphers at Badajoz. 

The Bull issaed by Alexander VL on the 4Ui of May, 14d3, 
which diTide4 the world into two hemispheree* decreed that all 
heathen lands disoovered in the eastern half should belong to the 
Portuguese; in the western half to the Spaniards. According to 
thisarnuigement, the latter could only claim the Philippines under 
the pretext that they were situated in the western hemisphere. 
The demarcation line was to mn firom the north to the south, a 
hundred leagues to ihe south*west of all the so-called Asores and 
Gape de Yerde islands. In accordance with a treaty negotiated 
between S})ain and Portugal on the 7th of June, 1494, and 
approve<l hy Julius 11. in i >U(i, this line was drawn 670 leagues 
west of the Cape de Verde islands. 

At that time Spanish and Portuguese geographers reckoned 17^ 
leagues to a degree on the equator. In the latitude of the Gape 
de Verde Islands, 370 leagues made 21** 55'. If to this we add 
the longitudinal diftorcnce between the westernmost point of tlie 
group and Cadiz, a difference of IS" 4S', we get 40 I'J west, 
and 139" 17' cast from Cadiz (in round nimihers 47* west and 
133" east), as the limits of the Spanish hemisphere. At that 
time, howeyer, the existing means for such calculations were 
entirely insufficient. 

The latitude was measured with imperfect astrolabes, or wooden 
quadrants, and calculated from very deficient maps; the variation 
of the compass, moreover, was almost unknown, as well as the use 
of the log.* Both method and instruments were wanting for 

* Aeoofding to GflliIer*0 **Phyi. Lex.** the log was fint mentionel bjr 

Piirchaa in an account of a rofngo to the East Indies in IGOS. ri;,' ifctta dcog not 
cite it in his tre-'itino on nnvit»ation ; Imt in th« forty-filtfi ]i;ii;c ot his work it is 
said : " Bocoodo lu miaurn ohe facevumu dol viaggio colla cadena a iiopjKi, noi 
peicomtAiiMi 60 « 70 Icghe al giomo." Tbia was a^ nfid a rate aa that of our 
Ikatcat Bteamboata — ten knots an hour. 

B 2 
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useful longitudinal oalculatioouu It was under these dicumstances 

that the Spaniards attempted, at Badajoz, to prove to the pro- 
testing Portuguese that the eastern houndury line intersected the 
mouths of the Ganges, and proceeded to lay ciaim to the posses- 
sion of the Spioe Islands. 

The eastern boundary should, in reality, haye been drawn 46^*" 
further to the east, that is to say, as mueh further as it is from 
London to the coast of T>ahrador, or to the lesser Altai ; for, in the 
latitude of Calcutta K)^ etjuivalent to 2,575 nautical miles. 
Albo's log-book gives the difference in longitude between the 
most eastern islands of the ArchipeUgo and Gape Fermoso 
(Magellan's Straits), as 106* 30', while in reality it amounts to 
169* 85'. 

The diBputes between the Spaniards and the Portuguese, oc- 
casioned by the uncertainty of the eastern boundary — Portugal- 
had already founded a eottlemcnt in the Spice IslandH — were set at 
rest by an agreement made in 1529, in which Charles V. abandoned 
his pretended rights to the Moluccas in &your of Portugal, for 
the sum of 350,000 ducats. The Philippines at that time were of 
no value. 

« • • • • 

Manilla lies G50 ninifical miles south-oast of Hongkong, a 
distance that the mail steamer running between the two ports 
accomplishes in irom three to four days. Tliis allows of a fort- 
nightly postal communication between the colony and the rest of 
the world.* 

* The European post readies MsniUa through Singapore and Hong-Kong* 

• 8nigu}K)rr is iibout equidistant from the other two places. Letters therefore could 
be mcivcd in iho PhilijijiiiK a as NOon as in T'liin i, if thoy wrro sont direct from 
Singnpom. In that ca«f, however, a steum coniniunication with that port niUbt he 
eatabliHhed, and the traSie is not yet sufficiently developed to bear the doublo 
expense. According to the report of tiie English Consal (May, 1870), there is, 
honidef) the Govcmmrnt Kt^amer, a private paclcct ritnning between Ilnn^'kung nnd 
Manilla. Tho nunil» r of passengers it ronveynd to Cliina nmountcd, in ISGS, to 
441 Euroj^ns and 3,048 Chinese; total, 3,469. The numbers carried the oUar 
way were 8S0 Eurc^ns and 4,664 rhin<>ae; in all, 4,994. The liire is SO dollars 
for Europeans and 20 for Chinamen. 
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This small steamer is the only thing to remind an obserrer at 
Hongkong, a port thronged with the ships of all nations, that 

un isltiiid, so specially tuvoured in orguuisutiou uiid fertility, lies 
in such close proximity. 

Although the Philippines belong to Spain, there is but little 
oommeroe between the two countries. Onoe the tie which bound 
them was so dose that Manilla was wont to celebrate the arrival 
of the Spanish mail with Tt Deums and bell-ringing, in honour of 
the successful achievement of so stupendous u journey. Until 
Portugal fell to iSpuin, the road round Africa to the Philippines 
was not cigea to Spanish vessels. Its advantages, as compared 
with those of the oyeriand route, are shown by the fact that in • 
1603 ti^o Augustine monks, who were entrusted with an important 
message for the king, and who obese the direct line through 
Goa, Turkey, and Italy, took tliree years in reaching Madrid. 

The heavy tax which the Spanish flag imposed upon trade had 
the effect^ in spite of the protectiTe duty in fiiYour of national 
products, of restricting the imports of the colony to the merchandise 
of alien countries, and the consignment of its exports to foreign 
ports. The traffic with Spain was limited to the conveyance of 
officials, priests, and their usual necesnarieH, such as provisions, 
wine and other liquors ; and, except a few French novels, some 
atrociously dull books, histories of saints, and similar works. 

The Bay of Manilla is large enough to contain the united fleets 
of Europe ; it has the reputation of being one of the finest in 
the world. The aspect of the coast, howeve^, to a stranger arriving, 
as did the author, at the close of the dry season, fulls short of 
the lively descriptions of some travellers. The circular bay, 120 
nautical miles in oircumferenoe, the waters of which wash the 
shores of five different provinces^ is firinged in the neighbourhood 
of Manilla by a level coast, behind which rises an equally flat table- 
land. The scanty vegetation in the foreground, consisting chiefly of 
bamboos and areca palms, was dried up by the sun; while in the 
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hat distance the dull uniformity of the landscape was broken hj 

the blue hills of San Mateo. 

In the rainy season the numerous bankless canals overflow their 
borders and form a series of connected lakes, which soon, however, 
change into luxuriant and Terdant rioe-fidda. 

Manilla is situated on botl» sides of the nver Ftoiff. The town 
itself, surrounded with walls and ramparts, with its low tiled 
roofs and scattered towers, had, in 1809, the appearance of some 
ancient European fortress. Four years later the greater part of 
it was destroyed by an earthquake. 

On the drd of June, 1863, at thirty-one minutes past seven in 
the evening, after a clay of tremendous heat while all Manilla 
was busy in its preparatioDS fbr the festival of Corpus Ohristi, the 
ground suddenly rocked to and fro with great violence. The 
hrmcst buildings reeled visibly, walls crumbled, and l)eam8 
snapped in two. The dreadful shock lasted half a minute; but 
this little interval was enough to change the whole town into a 
mass of ruinsy and to bury alive hundreds of its inhabitants. A 
letter of the Oovemor-General, which I have seen, states that 
the cathedral, the government-house, the barracks, and all the 
public buildings of Manilla were entirely dc.>?troyed, and that the 
few private houses which remained standing threatened to fall in. 
Later accounts speak of four hundred kiUed and two thousand 
injured, and estimate the loss at eight millions of dollars. Fotty* 
six public and five hundred and seventy private buildings were 
thrown down ; twenty-eight public, five hundred and twenty-eight 
private buildings were nearly destroyed, and all the houses left 
standing were more or less injured. 

At the same time, an earthquake of forty seconds' duration 
occurred at Gavite, the naval port of the Philippines, and destroyed 
several buildings. 

Three ycar.s at'tcrwardi*, the Duke of Alencon (Luzon and 
Mindanao ; Paris, 1870) Ibuud the traces of the catastrophe 
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everywheie. Three sides of the principal square of the dty, in 
which formerly stood the govemment-hoiise, the cathedral, and 

the towii-liouso, were lying like dust heaps overgrown with weeds. 
All the large public edifices were " temporarily " constructed of 
wood ; but no one appeared to have thought of building anything 
permanent. 

Manilla is yery often subject to earthquakes ; the most fiital 
occurred in 1601 ; in 1610 (Kor. dOth) ; in 1645 (Nor. 30th) ; in 

1658 (Aug. 20th); in 167o ; in 1G09 ; in 1790; in 1824; in 
18.j2 ; and in 18G3. In 1645, 600, or, according to some accounts, 
3,000 persons perished, buried uttder the ruins of their houses. 
The monastery, the church of the Augustines, and that of the 
Jesuits, were the only public bnfldings which remained standing. 

Smaller shocks, which suddenly set the hanging lamps swinging, 
occur very often and generally remain unnoticed. The houses 
are on this account generally of but one story, and the loose 
volcanic soil on which they are built tends to lessen the violence 
of the shock. Their heayy tiled roofii, however, appear very 
inappropriate under the circumstances. Earthquakes axe also of 
frequent occurrence in the provinces, but they, as a rule, cause so 
little damage, owing to the houses being constructed of timber or 
bamboo, that they are never mentioned, 

M. Alexis Perrey gives, in the memoirs of the Dijon Academy 
for 1850, a catalogue, collected with much diligence from eveiy 
aocessibla source, of the earthquakes which have visited the 
Philippines, and particularly tfaniUa. But the accounts, except 
of the most important, are very scanty, and the dates of their 
occurrence very unreliable. Of the minor shocks, only a few are 
mentioned, those which were noticed by scientific observers 
accidentally present at the time. 

Aduarte mentions a tremendous earthquake which occurred in 
1610. I briefly quote his version of the details of the catastrophe, 
as I find them mentioned nowhere else. 
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** Towards the olote of NoTember, 1610, on St Andrew's Day, 
a more violent euthqiuike tkm had 

Tifltted thia idand; ita eflects extended from Manilla to the 
extreme end of the proTince of New SegOTia (in the far north of 
Luzon), a distance of 200 leagues. It caused great destruction 
over the whole area ; in the province of Ilocos it swallowed up 
palm trees, and left only the tope of their branches abore the 
earth's siiz&oe; ite shock dashed hills on the opposite sides of 
¥sUey8 together, tiurew down many hoildingi^ end killed a gieai 
number of people. Its ftory was greatest in New Segovia, where it 
rent mountains asunder, and created new lake basins. The earth 
threw up immense fountains of sand, and vibrated so terribly that 
tiie people, nnable to stand upon it, laid down and fastened them- 
selves to the gionnd, ss if thej had been on a ship in a stonny 
sea. In the range inhabited by the Hendayas a moonisin fell in, 
crushing a village and destroying its inhabitants. An immense 
portion of the cliff sank into the river ; and now, where the 
stream was formerly bordered by a range of hills of equal altitude, 
its banks are level with the wateroonxse. The commotion was so 
great in the bed of the river that waves arose like those of the 
ooean, or as if the water had been ladied by a Ibrions wind. 
* Those edifices which were stone saffiared the moit damage, oor 
church and the convent fell in, &c., <&c " 
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CHAPTER n. 

TMM MAlMnUD.— CVnOK IWOT^ — HIWOKT OF TBAOB.— ITAimH OOIAKUI. FOUCY. — 

TOTAOn or TBS OALUOira. 

The ordcul at the custom-house, and the many formalities which 
the native minor ofiiciaLs exercised without any attempt at dis- 
cretion, appeared all the more weariB0iii6 to me when contrasted 
with the easy routine of the English free ports of the east I had 
just quitted. The guarantee of a respectable merchant obtained 
for me, as a particular favour, the permission to disembark after 
a detention of sixteen hours ; but even then I was not allowed to 
take the smallest article of luggage on shore with me. During 
the south-west monsoon and the stormy season that accompanies 
the change of monsoons, the road st ead is nnsafe. Vessels are 
then obliged to seek protection in the port of GaTite, seyen mHea 
further down the coast ; but during the -north-east monsoons they 
can safely anchor half a league from the coast. All ships under 
«iOO tons burden pas^i the breakwater and enter the I'asig, where, 
as fiir as the bridge, they lie in serried rows, extending firom the 
shore to the middle the stream, and bear witness by their 
numbers, as well as by the bustle and stir going on amongst them, 
to the activity of the home trade. 

The small number of the vessels in the roadstead, particularly 
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of ihoM of foreign oonntries, waa the more remarkable, aa 
Manilla waa tlie only port m tlie Archipelago tliat had any com- 
merce with foreign countries. It is tnic that since 1855 three 
other ports, to which a fourth may now be added, have laid claim 
to this distinction ; but at the time of my aniTal, in March, 1859, 
not one of them had ever been entered by a foreign Teasel, and it 
was a few weeks after my visit that the first English ship sailed 
into Iloilo to take in a cargo of sugar for Australia.* 

The reason of this poculiarity laid partly in the feeble clevelop- 
raent of agriculture, in spite of the unexampled fertility of the 
soil, but chiefly in the antiquated and artificially limited conditions 
of trade. The customs duties were in themselves not very high. 
They were generally about seven per cent, upon merchandise 
conveyed under the Spanish flag, and about twice as much for that 
carried in foreign bottoms. When the cargo was of Spanish pro- 
duction, the dut y was three per cent, if carried in national vessels, 
eight per cent, if in foreign ships. The latter were only allowed, 
as a nile^ to enter the port in baUastt 

As, however, the principal wants of the edony were imported 
from England and abroad, these were either kept beck till an 
opportunity occurred of sending them in Spanish vessels, which 
charged nearly a treble freight (from £4 to £5 instead of from 
£1| to £2 per ton), and which only made their appearance in 
British ports at rare intervals, or they were sent to Singapore and 
Hongkong, where they were reshipped under the Spanish flag. 
Tonnage dues were levied, moreover, •upon ships in ballast, and 
upon others which merely touched at Manilla without unloading or 

« Tho opening of this port proved so adTUitageoiu that I iaieiided to baTO given 

H few interesting details of its trade in a separntfi chapter, chiefly gathered from 
the verbal and written rumarks of the £ngliBh Vice*Consul, the late Mr. N. Loney, 
and from other consular reports, 
t In 1868 112 fonignveMds, to tlMaggngale of 74,0M tool, and Spanish thlpa 

to the ngpT^fjate of 26,702 tons, entered the port of Manilla. Nearly all the first 
camo in liullaKt, but left with cargoes. The latter both eame and left in freight. 
(EngUah C'onBul's lieport, 1869.) 
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taking in freeh cargo ; and if a Tetael under anoh cironnittaneea 
landed eyen the smallest paxoel, it was no longer rated as a sbip 
in tMdlust, but charged on the higher scale. Vessels were there- 
fore forced to enter the port entirely devoid of cargo, or carrying 
BufHcient to cover the expense of the increased harbour dues; 
almost an impossibility for foreign ships, on account of the differ* 
ential enstoms rates, which acted almost as a complete prohibition. 
The result was that foreign vessels came there only in ballast, or 
when summoned for some particular object. 

The exports of the colony were almost entirely limited to its 
raw produce, which was burdened with an export duty of three 
per cent. Exports leaying under the Spanish flag were only taxed 
to the amount of <me per cent. ; but, as scarcely any export trade 
existed with Spain, and as Spanish yessels, from their high rates 
of freight, were excluded from the carrying txade of the world, 
the boon to cuiniucrco was a delusive one.* 

These eccentric excise laws, hampered with a hundred sus- 
picious forms, frightened away the whole carrying trade from the 
port; and its commission merchants were frequently unable to 
dispose of the local produce. So trifling was the carrying trade 
that the total yearly average of the harbour dues, calculated from 
the returns of ten years, barely reached 10,000 dollars. 

Tlie position of Manilla, a centml point betwixt Japan, China, 
Annam, the English and Dutch ports of the Archipelago and 
Australia, is in itself extremely &yourable to the deyek»pment of 
a world-wide trade.f At the time of the north-eastern monsoons, 
during our winter, when yessels for the sake of a fair wind pass 
through the Straits of Qilolo on their way from the Indian Archi- 

• In 1868 the total ezpoiti aawated to 14,013,108 doUan; of this England 
•kne aoooonted fat 4367,000 dolbn, aacl the whole of the mt of Euope Ibr ooly- 

102,477 dollars. Tho first amount does not include the tobacco da^ paid to Spain 

by the colony. :5.ir,9,l n dollar!?. (Fn-^Hsh Consiil's K. |>ort, isr.j).) 

t Lapcrouiio said that Manilla was perhaps the most fortunately situaUxl city in 
theworid. 



I 
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j^elAgQ to Ghma, ihey are obliged to pass close to llaniUa. Thejr 
would find it a most coiiTeiiieiit station, fbr the Philippines, us we 
liavo already mt'iitioiied, ai*e particularly fuvourubly placed lor the 
west coast of America. 

The important decree — important, that is to say, for the future 
of the colony — issued on the dth of April, 18G9, and which would 
have appeared sooner had not the Spanish and colonial ship- 
4>wners, spoilt by the protectiye system, obstinately opposed any 
innovation which touched the privileges they had hitherto enjoyed, 
and compelled them to be more energetic, proves that the colonial 
ministry was perfectly aware of these circumstances, and had 
drawn their own conclusions. 

Thb most noteworthy points of the decree are the moderation of 
the differential duties, and their entire extinction at the expiration 
of two years ; the abrogation ol' all cxix)rt duties ; and the con- 
solidation of the more annoying port dues into one single charge. 

When the Spaniards landed at the Philippines they found the 
iikhabitants clad in silks and cotton stuffii, which were imported 
from China in exchange tor gold-dust, sapan wood,* hdothiirian, 
edible birds' nests, and 8kins.t The islands were also in com- 
munication with Japan, Cambodia, Siam,t the Moluccas, and the 
jl^falay Archipelago. De Barros mentions that Yesaels from Luzon 
visited Malacca in 1511.§ 

* Siipun or ubucao, Omalpinia Sttpan. Pemambiico or Um/.il wood, to which the 
owes its naine, oobbm tnm the Oetalpinia echinata and the 

C'R'H4il])iniu IlnizilieiiHis. (The oldest mapa of America remark of Brazil: " Ite 
only um-ful product is Pinizil fwo.><l).") The aapan of tlic Philippines is richer in 
dye ituff thaaall other cuiit4tm woods, but it ranks below the Bra/ilian wipon. It 
hat aowadaja loat tti lepntation* owing to ite being often stupidly cut down too 
eaily. It is sent espeoially to CSiina, where it is used fbr dyeing or printing in 
red. The stuff is first mnc<'mtod with ahim, and then for a finish dippod in a weak 
ulroh'ilic sohition of alkali. The reddiuh brown tint SO iraqueiltly met with in (he 
cluthoa of the poorer ChiiicHu is produced from sapau. 
t Anintarekiagoatalogtmof thoGhiiMaeimpoitiiai^ 

X Ijargo quantities of nniall mussel ahellf (Cypnsa moneta) were lent at ttkii period 

to Siam, where they are still u«<Mi as money. 
^ Berghaus' " Goo.-hydrogr. Memoir." 
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The greater order which reigned in the ]*]iili})pines after the 
ndvcnt of the Spaniartls, and still more the commerce they opened 
with America and indirectly with Europe, had the effect of greatly 
mcieasmg the island trade, and of extending it beyond the Indies 
to the Persian Gulf. HaniUa was the great mart for the prodncts 
of the East, with which it loaded the galleons that, as early as 
lo65, sailed to and from New Spain (at first to Navidad, after 
1602 to Aca])ulco), and brought back silver as their principal 
return freight.* 

The merchants in New Spain and Peru found this oommeroe 
so adyantageotts, that the result was very damaging to the exports 
from the mother country, whose mannfiictnred goods were unaUe 

to compete with the Indian cottons and the Chinese silks. The 
spoilt monopolists of Seville demanded therefore the abandon- 
ment of a colony which required considerable yearly contributions 
from the home exchequer, which stood in the way of the mother 
country's gains in her American setUements, and which forced 
his Catholic Majesty's silver to remain in the hands of the heathen. 
Since the foundation of the colony they had continually thrown 
impediments in its puth.f Their demands, however, were vain in 
face of the ambition of the tlirone and thti influence of the clergy ; 
but the public opini<m of the time forced the Gbvemment to 
Ibrbid the Peruvian and New Spanish merchants, in the interests 
of the mother country, to obtain merchandise firam Ohina, either 
directly, or through Manilla. The inhabitants of the Philippines 

* Manilla was itnit fotiiulod in 1571. but as early as 1565, Urdancta, Lcganpi's 
pilot, had found the way back thruugh tho Pacific Ocean while he waa seeking in 
tlie higher notthern btitiides Ibr a &voumUe north-wait wind. Strictly tpeakiiig, 
howaver, Urdaneta waa not the first to inuke use of the return passage, for one of 
I<e>?a«]>i's five vcsacN, under th>' ciniiimnd of Don Alunso di> An ll.-itio, which had 
on board as pilot ouo Lopo Martin, a mulatto, sejutratod iUiiiU from Lhu licet after 
thiy had nadied' the iahuid, aad relumed to New Spain oo a Borthon oonne^ 
in order to claim thu promised rewanl fur tho discovery. Bon Aloneo waa dii* 
app<>int«;d, hower<>r, by tho speedy rotum of Urdaneta. 

t Kottenkamp 1., 1594. 
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were alone permitted to send Chineae goods to America, bnt only 

to the ycarlv vuluc of 250,000 dollars. The return trade was 
limited to 500,000 doUai-s.* 

The first amount was afterwards increased to 300,000 dollars, 
with a proport i onate angmentatton of the return fireight ; but the 
Spaakh were forbidden to Tint China, and were obliged to await 
the arrival of the jnnks. Finally, in 1720, Chinese gooda were 
entirely prohibited in the whole of the Spanish possessions in both 
hemispheres. A decree of 1754 (amplified in 17t>9) once more 
pennitted trade with China, and increased the maximum value of 
the annual freightage to Aeapoloo to 500,000 silver dollars, and 
that of the return trade to twice the amount. 

At last the expense to the State put an end to the reg^ular 
voyages to Acapulco (the last galleon left Manilla in 1811, and 
the last departure from Acapulco took place in 1815); and the 
commerce with America was carried on by means of morehant 
vessels, which were pennitted in 1820 to export finom the Philip- 
pines to the annual value of 750,000 dollars, and to trade^ not only 
with Acapulco, but with San Bias, Guyaquil, and Callao. This 
concession, bowever, was not hulHcimt to compensate Philip- 
pine commerce for the injuries it suflcTed through the separation 
of Mexico from Spain. The possession of Manilla by the r^nglish 
in 1762 made its inhabitants acquainted with many industrial 
products which the imports from China and India were unable to 
o^r them. To satisfy these new cravings Spanish men-of-war 
were sent, towards the close of 17»)4, to the colony with articles of 
home manufacture, such as wiue, provisions, hats, cloth, hardware, 
and ornamentid objects. 

The Manilla merchants, accustomed to a lucrative trade with 

* At first the maximum value of the imports only was limited, and the Manilla 
merchants were not ovfr serapiiloas in auMag fidse atatenieiiti as to thdr wttfih ; 
to pfot aa end to thew nalpiactioea a Hniit wm placed to the amomit of sflrer 

exported. Accordin&r to Ma5. hnworer, the iflTer tllegallf exported amonnted to 
nx or eight times the prescribed limit. 
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Aoapulco, strenuously resisted this innovation, although it was a 
considerable source of profit to them, for the Crown purcliusetl the 
Indian and Chinese merchaudise for its return freights from 
Manilla at doable their onginal value. In 1784, however, these 
men of war made their last trip. 

After the English inyasion, European vessels were forbidden to 
visit M;inilla ; but as that city was unable to do without Indian 
merchandise, and was forbidden to import it in its own ships, it 
was brought there in £nglish and French bottoms, which assumed 
a Turkish name, and were provided with a sham Indian captain. 

In 1785, the ** Oompania " of the Philippines obtained a monopoly 
of the trade between Spain and the colony, but it was not allowed 
to interfere with the direct traffic between Acui)ulco and Manilla. 
The desire was to acquire large quantities of colonial produce, 
silk, indigov cinnamon, cotton, pepper, &o., in order to export it ; 
but as it was unable to obtain compulsory labour, it entirely 
fiiiled in its attempted artificial development of agriculture. 

The "Compania" suffered great losses through its erroneous 
system of operation, and the incapacity of its officials (it paid, 
for example, \'^\ dollars for pico pepper, which cost from 3 to 4 
dollars in Sumatra). 

In 1789 foreign ships were allowed to import Chinese and 
Indian produce, but none from Europe. In 1809 an English 
commercial house obtained permission to establish itself in 
Manilla.* In 1<S14, after tlie conclusion of the peace with France, 
the same permission, with greater or less restrictions, was granted 
to all foreigners. In 1820 the direct trade between the I'hilip- 
pines and Spain was thrown open, without any limitations to the 
export of colonial produce, on the condition that the value of the 
Indian and Chinese goods in each expedition should not exceed 

♦ L!ii«TouHo mentions a Fnacli firm Uwt, in 1787. bad been for many ytaw 
e«Uibli.H)ic(l in Munilla. 
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50,000 dollars. Ever nnoe 1834, when the privileges of the 

" Compania " expired, free trade has b<?en i)erinitted in Manilla; 
foreign ships, huwuver, bt.*ing charged double dues. Four new 
ports have been thrown open to general trade Mnce IS.jo ; and in 
1869 the liberal tariff prerionaly alluded to was iasaed. 

After three centuries of almost andbtoibed S|Maiuli rule, Manilla 
has hf no mesns added to the importance it pos se s se d shortly after 
the advent of the Spaniards. The isolation of Japan and the Indo- 
Chinese empires, a direct cunsei^uence of the importunities and 
pretensions of the Catholic missionaries,* the secession of the 
oolonies on the west ooast of America, above all the long oon- 
tinoance of a distnutftd eommercaal and colonial policy — a policy 
which exists even at the prsoent day — while important mariceis, 
based on large capital and liberal principles, were being estab- 
lished in the most favoured sj>ot.s of tlie British and Duteli Indies; 
all these circumstances have contributed to this result and thrown 
the Chinese trade into other channels. The cause is as dear as 
the effiwt, yet it might be erroneous to ascribe tiie policy so long 
pursued to shortsightedness. The Spaniards, in their schemes of 
colonisation, had partly a religious purpose in \'iew, but the 
government diseoverwl a great source of influence in the disposal of 
the extremely lucrative colonial appointments. The crown itself, 
as well as its fitvonrites, thought of nothing but extracting the 
most it could from the colony, and had neither the intention or 
the power to develop the natural wealth of the country by 
agrieulture ;nul commeree. Insejxiruhle from this policy, \v;is the 
persistent exclusion of foreigners. f It seemed even more neces- 
sary in the isolated Philippines than in America to cut off the 

• K. r^ks to Thomas 'NVibon (calendAr of SUtc Papon, India, N«. S2S) .... 
**The Enirli-sh will cbtain a trade in fliina, bo they brine net in any padrcae (as 
thejr term them), which the ChiQei^e cannot abide to bear ot, because heretofore they 
CUM ia mdi twama, and are always b^ging withont diam«.*' 

f Aalaiaat 1857 some old decrees, paned against the e^^tablishment of ibffa^iM(% 
Trrr< reii'^w i'fl. A royal ordinanre nf 1S44 prohibits the admiaaioo of ftiai^SIS mto 
the interior of the colony under any pretext whatsoever. 
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natives from all contact with foreigners, if the Spaniards had any 
desire to remain in undisturbed possession of the colony. In 
face, however, of the developed trade of to-day and the claims of 
the world to the productive powers of such an extraordinarily 
fhutful Boily the old restrictions can no longer be maintained, and 
ihe lately introduced liberal tari£P mnst be hailed as a thoroughly 
well«tlmed measure. 

* 

• • • • • • 

The oft-mentioned voyages of the galleons betwixt Manilla and 
Acapuico hold such a prominent position in the history of the 
Philippines, and afibrd such an interesting glimpse into the old 
colonial system, that their principal characteristics deserve some 
deeisription. 

In the days of Morga, towards the close of the Bixtot^nth 
century, from thirty to forty Chinese junks were in the habit of 
annually visiting Manilla (generally in March) ; towards the end of 
June a galleon used to sail for Acapuloo. The trade with the 
latter place, the active operations of which were limited to the 
three central months of the year, was so lucrative, easy, and 
cert^iin, that the Spaniards scarcely cared to engage in any other 
undertakings. 

As the carrying power of the annual galleon was by no means 
proportioned to the demand for cargo room, the Governor divided 
it as he deemed best; the favourites, however, to whom lie 
assigned shares in the hold, seldom traded themselves, but parted 
with their concessions to the merchants. According to De 
Guignes,* the hold of the vessel was divided into 1,500 parts, of 
which the majority were allotted to the priests, and the rest to 
distingfuished persons. As a matter of fact, the value of the cargo, 
which waa officially limited to 600,000 dollars, was considerably 
higher. It chiefly consisted of Indian and Chinese cottons and 
silk stuffs (amongst others 50,000 pairs of silk stockings from 

♦ Vidt Pinkertoo. 
C 
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ddna), and gold ornaments. The value of the return freight 

amounted to between two and three millions of dollars. 

Everythin<j^ in this trade was settled beforehand ; the number, 
shape, size, and Talue of the bales, and even their aelUng price. 
Ab this was usually double the original cost, ihe permission to 
ship goods to a oertain amount was equivalent, under ordinaiy 
eiroumstanoes, to the bestowal of a present of a Iflce value. 
These permissions or licences (boletas) were, at u later period, 
usually granted to pensioners and officers* widows, and to officials, 
in lieu of an increase of salary ; these favourites of fortune were - 
forbidden however to make a direet use of them, for to trade with 
Aeapoloo was the sole rigbt of those members of the Consnlado 
(a kind of chamber of commerce) who could boast a long 
residence in the country and the possesion of a capital of at 
least 8,000 dollars. 

Legeniil, the astronomer, gives a full description of the regu- 
lations which prevailed in his day and the manner in which they 
were disobeyed. The caigo consisted of a thousand bales, each 
composed of fbnr packets,* the maximum value of each packet 
being fixed at 250 di)lhirs. It was impossible to add to the 
amount of bales, but they pretty generally consisted of more than 
four packets, and their value so far exceeded the prescribed limits, 
that a boleta was considered to be worth from 2(K) to 225 dollars. 
The olBcials took good care that no goods should be smuggled on 
board without a boleta. These were in such demand, that, at a 
later period, ( oniynt had to pay 500 dollars for the right to ship 
goods, the value of which scarcely amounted to 1,000. The 
merchanta usually borrowed the money for these undertakings from 
the odros jmos, pious endowments, which, up to our own time, 
fblfil in the islands the purposes of baaks.^ In the eaily days of 

• Each packet wu 5x2}xU=18-7d Span. cab. ft. 6t. GraU. 

t Vido Comj-n'B " Comercio exterior.** 

; The obra$ pia* were pioua legadet which nanally gtipolatidl Uuit two-thirda of 
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the tnMle» the galleon used to leave Cavite in July and sail with 
a north-weaterly wind beyond the tropica, nntil it met with a weet 
wind between the thixtieth and fortieth parallel* Later on the 
TeaselB were o rdere d to leaye Oavite with the first south-westerly 
wind, to sail along the south coast of Luzon, through the St. 
Bernardino straits, and to continue along the thirteenth parallel 
of north latitodef as far to the east as poeaible, until the north- 
eaaterly trade wind compelled them to seek a north-weat breese in 
higher latitudes. They were then obliged to try the thirtieth 
parallel as long as possible, instead of as formerly the thirty- 
seventh. The captain of the g-aUMn was not permittee! to sail 
immediately northward, although to have done so would have 
prooozed him a mnoh qmeker and safer paamge, and would have 
enabled him to reach the rainy aone more rapidly. ToeAect 
the ]aet» indeed, was a matter of the greatest importance to him, 
* for hit vessel, overladen with merchandise, had but little room 
left for water; and, altliough ho had a crew of from 400 to (500 
handa to provide for, he was instructed to depend upon the rain 
he caught on the vojrage; for which purpose^ the galleon was 
provided with suitable mats and bamboo pails.fi 

their value iihoiild bf advanced at intereet for the f lutheranoe of maritiine commercial 
nadflrtaUngs anta tke imwiI i ui m, wliidi Ibr • vmyags to Aetpolo smnuitid toM, 
to China 25, and to India 35 per cent., had increased th« original capital to a rertnin 
amoont. The interest of the wholo was then to b« devoted to mnsses for the 
fomidni, or to other pious -and benevolent purposea. ▲ tliiid was generally 
kopt M » iwarro fund to 00T«r posciblo loMeo. Tho OovamiBMit long aiiico 
appropriated thioa mcrvo fnndt as ooropolaory loana, ** Irat thojrateatill conaitecd 
as oxiHting." 

When the trade with Acapuleo came to an end, the principals could no Ioniser 
bo laid oat according to the intaotioM of the founden, and they were lent out at 
tataiMt is otbar ways. Bya lOjalotdinaiMM of tliaSidNovonilMr, 1864,a Jvnta 

was appointed to administer the property of th. r.hrn^ p{a». The total capital of the 
five endowments (in reality onlj- four, for one of them no long^cr poefM'Ssed anything) 
amounted to nearly a million of dollars. The profits from the loans were diatributed 
aeeordiagtotlMaiBOwilBof iiioorigiDal capitela^ whieli« hovover* no longar aiiitod 
in cash, as the Government had diapnaod of UiOBL 
• Vide Thevenot." 

t According to Morga, between the fourteenth and fiiU-c-nth. 
I Vido Do Chiignes, PiiikertoD, aad AnMm. 

C3 
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Voyages in these low latitudes wefe, owing to the inconstancy 
of the winds, extremely troubleeome, and often lasted fire months 
and upwards. The fear of exposing the costlj cnmhrons vessel to 
the powerful and frequently stormy winds of the higher latitodeSy 

appears to have been the cause of these sailing orders. 

As soon as the galloon had passed the great Sargasso shoal, it 
took a southerly course, mid touched at the southern point of the 
Galifomian peninsula (Saint Lucas), where news and provisions 
awaited it.* In their earlier yoyages^ however, they must have 
sailed much further to the north, somewhere in the neighhonr- 
hood of Cape ;^^ondocino, and have been driven southward 
in sight of the coast ; for Vizcaino, in the voyage of discovery he 
undertook in 1603, from Mexico to California, found the principal 
mountains and capes, although no European had ever set his 
foot upon them, already christened by the galleonsj to which they 
had served as landmarke.f 

The return voyage to the Philippines was an easy one, and 
only occupied from foi*ty to sixty days4 The galleon left 
Acapulco in February or March, sailed southwards till it fell in 
with the trade wind (generally in from 10^ to IV of norHi 
latitude), which carried it easily to the Ladrone- Islands, and 
thence reached Manilla by way of Samar. § 

A galleon was usually of from 1,200 to l,oOO tons burden, and 
carried fifty or sixty guns. The latter, however, were pretty 
generally banished to the hold during the eastward voyage. 
When the ship's bows were turned towards home, and therp was 
no longer any press of space, the guns were remounted. 

Fray Caspar says of the Santa Anna, which Thomas Candish 

• Vide Annon. 

t liandolph's " Hiitory of California." 

^ lu Morga's time the galleons took seventy da^ s to the Ladrone islands, from 
ten to twelve fimn tlieneeto (kpe Eipiritn Suito, and eigbt mem to ManiUs. 

f A very pootl flosciintion of theee Toyages may be found in the 10th chapter of 
Anson's work, w hicli also contains a copy of a son mnp, mptiirfd in the Cavadonga, 
jdisplnving the proper truck of the galleons to and from Acapii?co. 
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captured and burnt in 158G oft' the Culiforuiaii coast : " Our 
people sailed so careleasly that they used their guns for ballast ; 
• . . the pirate's venture was such a fortunate one that be returned 
to London with sails of Ohineee damask and silken rigging." 
The cargo was sold in Acapulco at a profit of 100 per cent., and 
was paid for in bilvor, cochiueal, quicksilver, &.Q. The total 
value of the return freight amounted perhaps to between two and 
three million dollars,* of which a quarter of a million, at least, fell 
to the king. 

The return of agalleon to Manilla, biden with sHver doUars 
and new arrivals, was a great holiday for the colony. A con- 
siderable portion of the riches they had won as easily as at the 
gaming table, was soon spent by the crew ; when matters returned 
to their usual lethargic state. It was no unfrequent event, 
however, for vessels to be lost They were too often laden with a 
total disregard to seaworthiness, and wretchedly handled by 
officers who disobeyed their orders and set caution at defiance. 
It was favour not capacity that determined the patronage of tlie.se 
lucrative appointments. t 2dany galleons fell into the hands of 
English and Dutch cruisers.^ But these tremendous profits 
gradually decreased when the Compania (as it did later) ob- 
tained the right to import Indian cottons, one of the principal 
articles of trade, into New Spain by way of Vera Cruz, subject to 
a customs duty of 6 per cent. ; and when English and American 
adventurers began to smuggle these and other goods into the 
* De Gaignes. 

f The officer in rommand of tJio expedition, to whom the title of ponornl wns 
given, bad alwuys a captaia under hid orders, whose share in the gain of each trip 
•moimtecl to 40,000 doUan. Th» pilot was content with 20,000. The lint lieuteneBt 
(master) wa« entitled to 9 percent, on the nleof the carcro, and poolceted from this 
and from the paroiite of hie own private Tentnree npwarda o£ 860,000 doUan. (Vide 
Arenas.) 

X The velne of the eaigoee Aaeon captured amomited to 1,313,000 doUan, heaidee 
86,682 oonoee of fine aQ^er and cochineal. While England and Spain were at peaces 

Drake plundered th^ latter to the extent of at least one and a half million of dolLw. 
Thomu8 ( '(todl-^h burnt the rich cargo of the Santa Annm^ as he had no room for it 
on buard hid own vessel. 
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eonntiy.* This chapter may end with the remark tiiat Spaaiah 
doUarB found their way in the galleons to Ohina and the fbrther 
Indies, where they are in eirenlatifm to this day. 

♦ For inetaneo, m 1786 the San Andrrf, Avhich had r cat^o on board ralued at h 
couple of milliona, found no market for it in Acapuico ; the same thing happened in 
1787 to the San Jost, and a secoud time in 1789 to the 6a;< Atidrit. 
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CHAPTER III. 
MAM OLA. — Lira nr rows astd sobc rb. — ( oc K-noBn. — dkim or nu mmanr 

CLAMIS. 

Thb city proper of V^wnia, inliabiied by Spaniards, Oreoles, the 

natives directly connected with them, and Chinese, lies, sur- 
rounded by walls and wide ditches, on the left or southern bank 
of the Pasig, looking towards the sea.* It is a hot dried-up 
place, fail of monasteries^ oonyents, barracks, and GoTemment 
buildings. Safety, not appeanmoe^ was the object of its botlders. 
It reminds the beholder of a Spanish provincial town, and is, next 
to Goa, the oldest city in the Indies. Foreigners reside on the 
northern bank of the river ; in Binondo, the headquarters of 
wholesale and retail commerce, or in the pleasant suburban 
Tillages, which blend into a considerable whole. The total popa- 
ktion of city and suburbs has been estimated, perhaps with some 

• In 18.5/5 i»8 popiiliitir n ronsiptt'd ( f oJ^fi European Spaniards, 1.378 Crooks, G,323 
iDiliaiui and half.CiisU-N, i'i'l Chinauic n, 2 Haiuburghtni. I I'urtugucw, and 1 Xc^jro. 
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ezaggecBtLon, at 200,000. A handsome old stoiie bridge of tea 
arches serves as the oommimioatioii between the two banks of the 
Fastg', which, more recently, has been spanned by an iron 
suspension bridge.* Very little intercourse exists between the 
inhabitants of Manilla and Biuondo. Lii'e iii the city proper 
caimot be Tery pleasant y pride, envy, plaoe-hnnting, and caste 
hatreds &ze the order of the day ; the Spaniards consider them- 
selves superior to the Creoles, who, in their torn, reproach the 
former with the tannt that they have only come to the colony for 
the sake of filling their ])ockets. A similar hatred and envy exists 
between the whites and the half-castes. This state of things 
is to be found in all Spanish co l onies, and is chiefly caused by 
the colonial policy of Madrid, which always does its best to sow 
discord between the different races and classes of its foreign 
possessions, under the idea that their union would imperil the 
sway of the mother country.! 

In Manilla, moreover, this state of things was rendered worse 
by the fact that the planter class, whose large landed possessions 
always give it a strong interest in the country of its inhabitance, 
was entirely wanting. At the present day, however, the increas- 
ing demand for the produce of the colony seems to be bringing 
about a pleasant change in tliis respect. The manner in which 
the Spanish population of the islands was affected by the 
gambling ventures of the galleons, at one time the only source of 
commercial wealth, is thus described by MuriUo' Velarde (page 
372) : — "The Spaniards who settle here look upon these islands 
aa a tavern rather than a permanent home. If tliey marry, it is 
by the merest chance ; where can a family be found that has been 
settled here for several' generations P The father amasses 
wealth, the son spends it, the grandson is a beggar. The largest 

♦ 

* The eatthqoake of 186S dertroyed the old biidge. It is intended, howwer, lo 
XMlore it; tlie lappoiting pilUur* an ready, and the au^eriiicuinbeni iion atructuro 
ia ihortly expect lmI fiom Europe (April, 1872). 

"f R6acher'» " CviouieB." 
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capitals axe not more stable than the wayes of the ocean, aoross 

the crests of which they were gathered." 

There is nothing like the surae amount of sociability amongst 
the foreigners in Binoudo as that which prevails in English and 
Butch colonies; and scarcely any intercourse at all with the 
Spaniards, who envy the strangers and almost seem to look upon 
the gains the latter make in the count r}- as so many robberies 
committed upon themselves, its owners. Besides all this, living 




Bmmhao-kouae in tA» Troso Suburb, 



Thf lioiim* which »upiK)rt it an- gt ner.illy imidc of the of tlm nihnngpiilm [caiii'-ia ; 

the«e are interlnGcd with polea of boinboo. The whole fruMWork of the houae ia oompoaed of 
Umm b«mbo(M flMtWMwt together, with cancwork. The floorinff i» made of bunboo-Iatlia, tho 
walN of pnntUnna Iravea, and the window-ahutters of the lea Tea of the fan palm-tree 'cort/phn', 
hold tof^thcr with thin stripa of bamboo. The flooirjng of the ixottoL ia formed of entire, and ita 
aides of split, banibixiH. Tiio roof ia thatolMd utth tbe Hip* pain, tad at ita auiiiiiit ita ridges an 
fkatencd toseiher with latha of bamboo. 

is very expcnfiivo, much more so than in Sin<,';qK»re and I>ata\ ia. 
To many, the mere cost of existence seems greatly out of propor- 
tion to their official salaries. The bouses, which are generally 
spacious, are gloomy and ugly, and badly ventilated for such 
climates. Instead of light jalousies, they are fitted with heavy 
sash windows, which admit the light through thin oyster shells, 
forming small panes scarcc^ly Xwo square inches in area, and held 
together by lathu an inch thick. The ground tioors of the 
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ouaes are, ou account of the great damp, sea^ibly enough, 
goienlly uninhabited; and are used as oellarai stables, and 
servants' offices. 

These unassuming, but for their ])uq)ose yery practical houses, 

of plankfi, bamboos, and palm leaves, are supported on accoxmt of 
the damp on isolated beams or props; and the space beneath, 
which is generally fenced in with a railing, is used as a stable or 
a warehouse ; such was the case as early as the days of Magellan. 
These dwellings are very lightly put -together. Lap^rouse 
estimates the weight of some of them, ftoniture and all, at some- 
thing less than two hundred pounds. Nearly all these houses, as 
well as the huts of the natives, are furnished with an azotea ; that 
is, an uncovered space, ou the same level as the dwelling, which 
takes the place of yard and balcony. The Spaniards appear to 
haye copied these useful oontriyances from the Moors^ but the 
natives were acquainted with th«m before the arriyal of the 
Europeans, for Morga mentions (page 140) siiiular hatalattts. 
In the suburbs nearly every hut stands in its own garden. The 
drinking water, with the exception of that collected in cisterns, 
is extremely bad. It is taken from the river above the cify and 
brought down for the use of the inhabitants in flat boats. The 
stream is often quite covered with green scum ; and dead cats and 
(lu!j:s surrounded with weeds, like eggs in a dish of s]»iuach, 
frequently adorn its waters. In the dry season, the numerous 
canals of the suburbs are so many stagnant drains, and at each 
ebb of the -tide the ditches around the town exhibit a simikur 
spectacle. 

Manilla isXkm few opportunities for amusement. There was no 

.Spaiiibh theatre open during my stay there, but Tagalish plays 
(translations) were sometimes represent chI. The town possessed 
no dub, and contained no readable books. Never once did the least 
excitement enliven its feeble newqiapers, for the items of intelli- 
gence, forwarded fortnightly from Hongkong, were sifted by priestly 
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oeiiM>n» wlio left little bat the ohnmidea of the Spamah and 
French oonrta to feed the harren colunnis of the looal aheeta.* 

The pompously celebrated religious festivals were the only events 
that sometimes chequered the wearisome monotony. The chief 
amusement of the natiTes ia cock-fighting, which is carried on 
with a paaaionato eagemeaa that moat atrike every atraager. 
Nearly every Indian keepa a fighting coek. Many are never aeen 
out of doors without their ihTourite in their arms ; they pay as 
much as 50 dollars and upwards for these pets, and heap the 
tenderest cares.ses on them. The passion for cock-tightiug can 
well be termed a national vice ; but the practice may have been 
introduced by the Spaniards, or the Mezicana who aooompanied 
them, aa, in a like manner, the habit of smoking opium among 
the Ghinese, which has become a national curse, was first intro- 
duced by the English. It is, however, more probable that the 
Malays brought the custom into the country. In the eastern 
portion of the Philippines, cock-fighting was unknown in the days 
of Pigafetta. The first cock-fight he met with he saw at Paluan. 
"They keep large oooksi, which firom a apeoiea of superstition, 
they never eat, but keep for fighting purposes. Heavy bets are 

• The following figures will |H^vo nn iiloa of the contents <-f tlio newspapers. I do 
not allude to the Bolttin OJiciai, which is reserved for ollicial announcements, and 
oootMDB IHtle else of any importance. The number lying before me of the Ommtit 
(Nov. 29, ISI08), a pappr that appears six times a wc k. consists of four {Mgee, the 
printed portion in « hi }i of Avliich is 11 inches by 1" ; the wh"lt<, therefore, OOntauU 
748 square inches of printed matter. They are distributed as follows : — 

Title, 27i sq. in. ; an emay on the population of Spain, taken from a book, 
109| iq. In. ; nnior tlie beading, **Hewt from Enrope," an article, quoted from the 
Annals of Coridad, npon the increase of < h.in'ty and Gatholio instruction in Franco, 
40> sq. in. ; Part I. of a treati.se on Art and its Origin (a series of truisms), 70 sq. in. ; 
extracts from the official sheet, 20^ sq. in. ; a few ancient anecdotes, £9 eq. in. 
BeligionB portkm (thie ii divided into two parte— oflMal and vnoffioial. The Ant 
contains the saints for the different day.s of the year, eta., and the annoonoements 
of religious festivals ; the second advcrtisos a forthcoming splendid procession, and 
contains the tint half of a sormoa preached three years before, on the anniversary of 
tba Mae fmHtHU **a eennon eo beantiftil that it d wei t e d being reimed to ovr 
readen at full length,"), 99 sq. in. ; an instalment of an old noTel, 154, and adrer> 
tisomenls, 175 sq. in. ; total, 748 sq. in. In former years the newspapers snmeHinre 
contained long serious t-ssays, but of late these appear extremely seldom. 
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\ made on the upshot of the contest, which are paid to the owner 
I of the winning animal."* The sight is one extremely te« 
pukive to Europeans. The ring around the cockpit is crowded 

with imtives, perapiriiig at every pore, while their couiitennnces 
bear the impriut ol the ugliest passions. £ucli bird is unncd with 
a sharp curved spur, three inches long, capable of making deep 
wounds, and which always causes the death of one or both birds 
by the serious injuries it inflicts. If a cock shows symptoms of 
fear and declines the encounter, it is plucked alive. Incredibly 
large suras, in proportion to the means of the ganibUrs, are 
betted on the result. It is very evident that these coek-iights 
must have a most demoraliaing effect upon a people so addicted to 
idleness and dissipation, and so aooustomed to give way to the 
impulse of ihe moment. Their effect is to make them little able 
to resist the temptation of procuring money without working for 
it. The pussion fur the game leads many to borrow at usury, 
to embezzlement, to theft, and even to highway robbery. The 
land und sea pirates, of whom I shall speak presently, are prin- 
cipally composed of ruined gamesters.t 

In the comeliness of the women who lend animation to its 
streets Manilla surpasses all other towns in the Indian Axchi- 

• Vide Pigmfetta. 

t Cock-fighliDg i« not alluded to iu the ordiiiuiict':i of liuun Gobiernu, i-oJIocted 
Ly IlurtuJo ('oicuoro in the middle of tlie sevintceiith century. In 1779 cock- 
fights were luxed lor Uie first titne. In 1781 the Govcmmont fai-med the right of 
entrance to the falUrat (oock-piu) for the yearly sum of 14,798 dolkn. In 18S3 
the leeeipU from the galtam figured in the budget for 106,000 doUan. 

A epediil decree of 100 clauses was if^mted in Madrid on the 21st of ^T irch, 
1861, for the regulation of cock-fighLs. The Ist clause declnres that n'mve cock-tiglits 
aru a source of revenue to the Stato, they bhall only tuke phu-e iu uriuao licensed by 
the Oovernmeot The 6th restrict* them to Sundays and hoUdeye; the 7th, from 
the coDcliuioilof high mass to .<siinset. The I'ith forbids more than 50 dolhui tO be 
Bulked on one contest. The 3Sth decree* th?it each cock «hul! carry but one weapon, 
and that on its loit spur. By the d2nd the fight is to be considered over when one 
or both ooehs are deed, or when one abowt the white feather. In the Daiijf New of 
the 30th June, 1869, 1 find it reported that five men were sentenced at Leeds to two 
months' hard litbuur for S' tting six rocks to fight one ann'.herwiLh iron spun". From 
this itappciUb that this once favourite spectacle is no longer lermittcd iuiilDglund. 
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pelago. ^fallat describes thora in glowing colours. A charming 
picture of Manilla street life, full of local colour, is given in the 
yery amnsmg " Aventures d'un gentilhomme Breton." * 

How many of the prettiest *' Indians" are of perfectly unmixed 

blood, it is, I confess, difFicull to decide. ^lany of them urc very 
fair and of quite an European type, and are thereby easily dis- 
tinguished from their sisters in the outlying provinces. The 
immediate environs of Manilla can boast many beautiful spots, 
but they are not the resort of the local rank and fashion, the 
object of whose daily promenade is the display of their toilettes, 
and not the enjoyment of nature. In the hot season, all who can 
afford it are driven every evening along tlie dusty streets to a 
scanty promenade on tlie beach, where several times a week the 
band of a native regimeiit plays some capital music, and there 
walk formally up and down. All the Spaniards are in uniform or 
in black firock coats. When the bells ring out for evening prayer, 
carriages, horsemen, pedestrians, all suddenly stand motionless ; 
the men take off their hats, and everybody appears momentarily 
absorbed in prayer. 

The same governor who Uid out the promenade established a 
botanical garden. It is true that everything he planted in it, 
eacposed on a marshy soil to the full heat of a powerful sun, soon 
faded away ; but its ground was enclosed and laid out, and though 
it was overgrown with weeds, it had at least received a name. At 
present it is probably in a better couditioD.t 

• Thf^ raw mutorials r.f th< sn ndvontures were snpplind by a Frenrh plaator, M. 
de la Gironi^rc, but their literary parent is avowedly Alexander Damns. 

t Botanical gardens do not seem to prosper nnder Spanish auspice*. Chamisao 
oonplaliis fhat* in bis day, thwa wen no tnrea left of the boteaienl gudent founded 
at Cavite by the learned ruollar. The c:ard< ns at Madrid, even, iiro in a sorrj' 
plight ; its holhf>Ti8oK are almost empty. Tho irrounds which wcro laid out at prent 
nxpense by a wealthy and patriotic Spaniard at Orotava (TeneriHe), a 8(>ot whose 
elimste bat been of the greatMt lervice to inTalide, are rapidly going to decay. 
Etery year a considerable mm is appropriated to it in the national bndget, but 
scarcely a fmction of it ever roaches ()r<>tava. When I wastlmro in 1807, the p?»rd#»rrrs 
had received no salary for twenty-two months, all the workmen were dismissed, and 
eten the indispensable water inpply had been cut oiH 
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The religious festivals in the neighbourhood of ManQIa are well 
worth a visit, if only for the sake of the nxiraerous pretty Indian 
and half-caste women who make their appearance in the evening 
and walk up and down the streets, which are illuminated and pro- 
fusely decked with flowers and bright colours. They offer a 
charming spectacle, particularly to a stranger lately arrived from 

Malaysia. The Indian women 
are very beautifully formed. 
They have luxuriant black hair, 
and largo dark eyes ; the upper 
part of their bodies is clad iji a 
homespun but often costly ma- 
terial of transparent fineness and 
snow-white purity ; and, from 
their waist downwards, they are 
wrapped in a brightly-striped 
cloth {nayn), which falls in 
broad folds, and which, as 
far as the knee, is so tightly 
compressed with a dark shawl 
{ta}m)y closely drawn around 
the figure, that the rich varie- 
gated folds of the saya burst out 
beneath it like the blossoms of 
a pomegranate. This swathing 
only allows the young girls to 
take very short steps, and this timidity of gait, in unison with 
their downcast eyes, gives them a very modest appearance. On 
their naked feet they wear embroidered slippers of such a small 
81 ze that their little toes protrude for want of room, and grasp 
the outside of the sandal.* 

Tlie poorer Indian women clothe themselves in a saya, and in a 
• For a proof of this riih the IWIin '* EthnogtHphical Mu««um,*' Nos. 294, 295. 




Tfuja! Girl, 

l)i<>8»cd in Barong, tapia, rlicmine, nnd 
•houlder-clotb. 



NATIVE COSTUME. 



80-caIled shirt, which is so extremely short that it frequently 
does not even reach the hrst fold of the fonuer. In the more 
eastern ifllandt grown-up girls and iromsn wear, with the ezoep- 
tion of a Gaiholio anralet, notiiing bat these two garments, which 
are, particolarly after hathing, and before ihey get dried by the 
sun, nearly transparent. 

A hat, trousers, and a shirt worn outside them, both made of 
coarse Ghiinara cloth, compose the dress of the men of the poorer 




classes. The shirts worn by the wealthy are often niatle of an 
extremely expensive home-made material, woven from the fibres 
of the pine-apple or the banana. Some of them aro omamented 
with silk stripesb some are plain. They are also fi«qnently mann- 
fiictoxed entirely of yast (Chinese floret silk), in which ease they 
will not stand washing, and can only be worn once. The hat 
{jidhicot), a round piece of home-made plaiting;, is used as both 
imibrella and sunshade, and is often adorned with silver ornaments 
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of conndenble value. The Prine^paUa enjoys the upecial privilege 
of wearing a short jacket above her shirt, and is nsoally easQy 
recognisable hy her anrasing assumption of di^ty, and by the Med 

old yellow cylindrical hat, a family heirloom she constantly wears. 
The native dandies wear patent leather shot s on their naked feet, 
tight-fitting trousers of some material striped with black and 
white or with some other glaringly-contrasted oolonrs, a starched 
plaited shirt of European make, a chimney-pot silk hat, and cany 
a cane in their hands. The servants waitino; at dinner in their 
white starched shirts and trousers arc hy no means an agreeahle 




7fly«l Qirt {Jnm m Pktt:). 



spectacle, and V never realised the full ludicrouaness of European 

« 

male costume till my eye fell upon its caricature^ exemplified in 
the person of a " Manilla dandy/' 

The half-caste women dress like the Indian women, but do not 
wear the tapis, and those of them who arc married to Europeans 
are generally clad in both shoos and stockintrf'. Many of the 
hall-caates are extremely pretty, but their gait drags a little, from 
their habit of wearing slippers. As a role they are prudent* 
thrifty, and clever business women, but their conversation is often 
awkward and tedious. Their want of education is, however, not 
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the cause of this hitter failing, for Andalusian women who uever 
learn anything but the elementary doctrines of Christianity^ are 
among tlie mort cliarming ereatom in the world. Its oanse lies 
ralher in tbe equivocal position of half-castes ; they are banghtily 
repelled by iheir white sisters, whilst they themselves disown 
their mother's kin. They are wanting in the ease, in the tact, 
that the women of Spain show in every rehition of existence. 

The half-castes, particularly those bom of Chinese and Tagal 
mothers, constitute the richest and the most enterprising portion 
of the native population. They are well acquainted with all the 
good and bad qualities of the native inhabitants, and use them 
.* unscrupulously for their own purposes. 



I 



CHAPTER nr. 

CWIliAaATIVE POimOK OP BUROPBAXS AKD NATIVES IX KKOLWH. PrTCH, AXn 
VAMISH C0L0NU8. — IMFI.UENCB OF BFAinBH COLOMUI. FOLICT OM THB HAXUZSM 

un ovnom or thi KAnvn.— as ooKrom or raaumra uyB»->oooiiA- 

FAUI num, BAMBOOf . 

A SocncH mercliant to whom I bxoughi a letter of introduotioa 
mTited me witli such cordiality to come slid stay with Hm, that 
I found myself unable to refiue. While thus liying under the 

roof and protection of one of the wealthiest and most respected 
men in the city, the cabmen I employed insisted on being paid 
beforehand every time I rode in their Tehicles. This distrust was 
oooosioned by the scanty feeling of respect most of the Europeana 
in Manilla inspired in the minds of the natiyes. Many later 
observations confirmed this impression. What a different state of 
things exists in Java and Singapore ! The reason, however, is 
easily explained. 

The Dutch are as little able as the EDglish to acclimatise them- 
selTes in tropical countries. They get all they can out of countries 
in which they are only, temporary sojourners, the former by slavery 
and monopoly, the latter by commerce. In both cases, however, 
the end is accomplished by comparatively few individuals, whose 
official position and the largeness of whose undertakings place 
them far above the mass of the population. In Java, moreover, 
the Europeans constitute the governing classes, the natives the 
governed; and even in Singapore the humblest white man ao 
thoroughly understands the art of keeping the natives at a distance^ 
that custom, if not the law, allows him all the privileges of a 
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higher caste. The cUfibrence of religion does but widen the gap ; 
and, finally, every European there speaks the language of the 
ootmtry, vhile the natiyes are totally ignorant of that spoken by 
the fineigners. 

The Duteh officials are educated at home in schools specially 

devoted to the East Indian service. The art of managing the 
natives, the iipliolding of prestige, which is considered the secret 
of the Dutch power over the numerous native populations, forms 
an essential particular in their education. The Dutch, therefore, 
manage their intercourse with the natiTes, no matter how much 
they intend to get out of them, in strict accordance with cus- 
tomary usage {adat) ; they never otl'eiid their sense of honour, 
and never expose themselves in their own mutual intercourse, 
which remains a sealed book to the inhabitants. 

Things are different in the Philippines. With the exception 
of those officials whose stay is limited by the rules of the service, 
or by the plaee*hunting thai ensues at every change in the 
Spanish ministry, few Spaniards who have once settled in the 
colony ever return home. It is forbidden to the priests, and most 
of the rest have no means of doing so. A considerable portion 
of them consist of subaltern officers, soldiers, sailors, political 
deUnqnents and refugees whom the mother-country has got rid of ; 
and not seldom of adventurers deficient both in means and desire 
for the journey back, for their life in the colony is far pleasanter 
than that they were forced to lead in Spain. These latter 
arrive without the slightest knowledge of the country and without 
being in the least prepared for a sojourn there. Many of them 
are so lasy that they won't take the trouble to learn the language 
even if they marry a daughter of the soil. Their servants undei^- 
Btand Spanish, and clandestinely watch the converaation and the 
actions, and become acquainted with all the secrets, of their indis- 
creet masters, to whom the natives remain an enigma which their 
•onoeit prevents them attempting to decipher* 

d2 
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It is easy to uuderstaiid how the native respect for Europeans 
must be (limiiiished by the iiuinbers of these uneducated, improvi- 
dent, and extravagant Spaniards, who, no matter what may haye 
been their position at home, are all determined to play the master 
in the colony. The rdative standing of ihe natives naturally 
profits by all this, and it would be difficult to find a colony in 
wliich the natives, taken all in all, feel more conifortable than in 
the Philippines. They have adopted the religion, the manners, 
and the customs of their rulers ; and though legally not on an 
equal footing with the latter, they are by no means sepazated 
from them by the high barriers, with which, except in Java, 
the churlish reserve of the EngUsh has surrounded the natives ol 
the other colonies. 

The same religion, a similar form of worship, an existence inter- 
mixed with that of the indigenous population, all tend to 
strengUien the ties between the Europeans and the Indians. 
That they have done so is proved by the existence of the propor- 
tionately numerous band of half-castes who inhabit the islands. 

The Spaniards and the Portuguese appear, in fact, to be the 
only Europeans who take root in tropical countries. They are 
capable of permanent and fruitful amalgamation with the natives, 
a result contributed to in no small degree by the celibacy of the 
priesthood.* 

* Bettillon (AccIiiMi«meiit and Acclimatation, Diet Encycl. den Srii^nces Medi- 
cales) n»cribe« the capacity ' f thr> Spaniards for acclimatisalion in tropical countries 
to the large admixture of ti) rian and African blood whicli dows in their veins. The 
MideBt Iberiaat appear to 1uit« readied Spain from CSialcUa aeron Africa ; the 
Pbrcnicians and Caithsgiaians had flooiiibing colonies in the peninsula, and, in 
latf r times, the Moors possessed a large portion of the country for a century, and 
ruled with groat splendour, a 8tato of things leading to a mixture of race. Thai 
Spanish blood has three distinct times been abundantly croeeed with that of Africa. 
'11m wafm dfanate of iha peninaala muat alao largely oontributa to render ita ialia* 
bitants fit for life in the tropics. The pure Indo-European race has never succeeded 
in e8tjib1i^1ling itself on the aouthem shores of the Mediterranean, much leas in the 
uxid soil of the tropics. 

In MaitinUiae, where from eight to nme thovaand whttea Itva m the proceeda of 
the ton of 12ff,000 the oolonrod raee, tho population la dimintthing inatead «f 
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The want of originality, wlucb among tbe half-castes appears to 

arise from their equivocal position, is also to be found among the 
Indians. Distinctly marked national cii'stoms, which one would 
naturally expect to find in snch an isolated part of the world, are 
sought for in Tain. 

As Spanish CSaiholicism forcibly expelled the eiyilisation of t^e 
MoorB, and in Peru that of the Incas, so in the Philippines it has 
understood liow to set aside an ( ([ually wtli founded one, liy 
appropriating iu an incredible manner, in order to take root, 
itself the more qnickly, all existing forms and abuses.* 

The nnoiYiliaed inhabitants of the Philipinnes quickly adopted 
the rites, forms, and ceremonies of this strange religion, and, at 
the same time, copied the personal externalities of their new 
masters, learning' to despise their own manners and customs as 
heathenish, and barbarian. Nowadays, forsootli, they sing Anda- 
lusian songs, and dance Spanish dances ; but in what sort of way F 
They imitate everything that passes before their eyes without 
possessing the intelligence to appreciate it. It is this which makes 
both themselves and thtir artistic productions wearisome, devoid 
of character, and, I may add, unnatural, in spite of tlie skill and 
patience they devote to them. These two peculiarities, moreover, 
are inyariably to be found amongst nations whose civilisation is 

increasing. The French Creoles seem to ]wv« loak Ike power of maintaining tham- 
•alTM, in pfoporlion to the axiiting maana of rahaistenco, and of mnltiplying. 
FiunQiaa which do not from timo to timo fortify themiclvos with .1 strain of freah 
EurrijH'an bloo<l, die out in from thr- o to fonr j»pnorations. Tho ^^ame thini:^ happens 
in the English, but not in the iSpHmah AutUles, although tho clinuite and the natural 
amronndinga ara the lama. According to Bamon da la Sagra, tho daath-rato ia 
■mailer among the Creoles, and greater among tlie nativeg, than it is in ^lain; 
lh« niorlnlitv nniont» tho pnrrison, howpvrr, is considt lalilo. Tho same writer 
states that the real acclimati&.-ition of the Spanish race takes place by solcvtiou ; the 
nnfit die^ and the others thrive. 

* Depons^ speaking of the means employed in America to obtain the same end, 
sayn. "I am rnnvincoil that it is impossihlo to engraft the Christian rtlii^inn on lluj 
Indian mind without mixing up their own inclinati'-ns and cust ms with those of 
Christianity ; this has been even carried so far, that at c ne time theologians raised 
the qneationt wbetherit waa lawAil to eat hnman flesh ? But the most aingnlar part 
of tiie proceeding is, that the qoestion waa decided in ikvonr of the anthropophagi.** 
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but little developed; the patienoe so muGh admired is often . 
nothing but waste of time and breatb, quite out of proportion to 

the end in view, and tlie skill is the mere conscquenoe of the 
backward state of the division of labour. 

If I entered the house of a well-to-do native, who spoke 
Spanish, I was received with the same phrases his model, a 
Spaniard, would emploj ; but I always had the feeling that it was 
out of place. In countries where the native population remains 
true to its ancient customs this is not the case ; and whenever I 
have not been received with proper respect, I have remarked that 
the apparent fact proceeded from a difference in social forms, not 
more to be wondered at than a difference in weights and measures. 
In ^ava, and psrticularly in Borneo and the Mdaccas, the utenaili 
in daily use are ornamented with so refined a feeling for form and 
colour, that they are praised by our artists as patterns of ornamen- 
tation, and afford a proof that the labour is one of love, and that 
it is presided over by an acute intelligence. Such a sense of beauty 
is seldom to be met with in the Philippines. Eveiy thing there is 
imitation or careless makeshift. Even the Pina embroideries, 
.which are fabricated with such wonderful patience and skill, and 
are so celebrated for the fineness of the work, are, as a rule, spirit- 
less imitations of Spanish patterns. One is involuntarily led to 
these conclusions by a comparison of the art products of the 
Spanish- American communities with those of more barbarous races. 
The Berlin Ethnographical Museum contains many prooft of the 
facts I have just mentioned. 

The oars used in the I'hilippines are usually made of bamboo 
polos, with a board tied to their extremities with strips of rattan. 
If they .happen to break, so much the better; for the fatiguing 
labour of rowing must necessarily be suspended till they 
are mended again. 

In Java the buffiilo cars, which are completely covered in as a 
protection against the rain, are ornamented with many tasteful 
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pstterns. The roofless ivaggons used in the Philippines are 
roughly put togeliher at the last moment. When it is neoessary 

to protect their contents from the wet, the natiyes throw an old 
pair of mats over them, more for the purpose of appeasing the 
prejudices of the " Castilians," than really to keep off the rain. 

The £nglish and the Dutch are always looked upon as strangera 
in the tropics ; their influence never touches the ancient native 
customs which culminate in the religion of the country. But the 
populations whom the Spaniards have converted to Catholicisoi 
have lost all originality, all sense of nationality ; yet the alien 
religion has never really penetrated into their inmost being, 
thej never feel it to he a source of moral support^ and it is 
no accidental coincidence that they are all more or less stamped 
with a want of dignity, with a firailty, and evoi with a looseness 
of Hfe. 

With the exception of this want of national idiosyncrasy, and 
the loss of the distinguishing manners and customs which con- 
stituto the chief charm of most eastern peoples, the native of the 
Philippines is an interesting study of a type of mankind existing 
in the easiest natural conditions. The arbitrary rule of their chiefii, 
and the iron shackles of slavery, were abolished by the Spaniards 
shortly after their arrival ; and peace and security reigned in the 
place of war and nqnne. The Spanish rule in these islands was 
always a mild one^ not because the laws, which treated the 
Indians like children, were wondetf ally gentle, but beoanse the 
causes did not exist which caused such scandalous orueltiea in 
Spanish America and iti the colonies of other nations. 

It was fortunate for the natives that their islands possessed no 
wealth, in the shape of precious stones or costly spices. In the 
earlier days of maritime traffic there was little possibility of 
exporting the numerous agricultural productions of the colony; 
and it was scarcely worth while, therefore, to make the most of the 
land. The few Spaniards who resided in the colony found such 
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an easy method of makiug money in the commerce with China 
and Mexico^ that they held themselves aloof from all economical 
cnteipriaeBy which had little attiaction for their haughty indinatiinu^ 
and would have impooed the sevezest labour on the nativee. Taking 
into consideration the wearisome and dangerous navigation of the 
time, it wns, moreover, impos>ible for the Spaniards, upon whom 
their too large possessions in America already imposed an exhaust- 
ing man-tax, to maintain a etrong armed force in the Philippines. 
The subjection, which had been inaugurated by a daszling mOitaiy 
exploit, was diiefly accompliahed by the assistance of the monastic 
orders, w hose missionaries were taught to employ extreme prudence 
and patience. The Philippines were thus principally won hy a 
peaceful conquest. 

The taxes laid upon the natiyes were so trifling that they did 
not suffice for the administration of the colony. The difierence 
was covered hy yearly contributions from Mexico. The extortions 
of unconscientious officials were \^\ no means conspicuous by their 
absence. Cruelties, however, such as were pract ised in the American 
mining districts^ or in the manufactures of Quito, never occurred in 
the Philippines. 

Uncultivated land was free, and was at the service of any one 
willing to make it productive ; if, however, it remained untalled 

for two years, it reverted to the crown.* 

The only tax which the Indians pay is the poll-tax, known as 

I the " Tributo," which originally, three hundred years ago, amounted 

' to one dolUur for every pair of adults, and in a country where all 

I marry early, and the sexes are equally divided, really constituted 

a fkmily-tax. By degrees the tribute has been raised to 2tV 

dollars. An adult, therefore, male or female, pays IsV dollar, and 

(that irom his sixteenth to his sixtieth year. Besides this, every man 
I 

• As a matter of f;u t. ] n«liictiTe land is always appropriated, and in many part« 
of the island is difficult and expensive to purchase. Near ManilUt, and in Bulacan, 
land has for many yean past cost over loO thalert an acre. 
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lias to give forty days' labour erery year to the State. This yasaal- i 
age (PoloB y tervieies) is divided into ordinary and eztraordinaiy 
serrices : the first consists of the duties appertaining to a watch- 
man or messongor, in cleaning tho courts of justiri', and in other \ 
light labours ; the second in road-making, and similar heavier 
kinds of work, for the benefit of villages and provinces. The 
little use, however, that is made of these services, is shown by the 
fikct that any one can obtain a release from them for a sum which 
at most is not more than three dollars. No personal service is 
required of wom» n. I have (.ollected in a short special chapter, 
a little further on, some important details about the tax from some 
official sooioes, which were placed at my disposal in the Colonial 
Office. 

In other countries, with an equiilly mild climate, and an equally 
fertile soil, the natives, miless they had reached a higher degree of 
civilisation than that of tlie Philippine islanders, would have been 
ground down by native princes, or rutlilcssly plundered and de- 
stroyed by foreigners. In these isolated islands, so richly endowed by 
nature, where pressure from above,-impu]se from within, and every 
stimulus from the outside are wanting, the satisfaction of a few 
trifling wants is sufficient for an existence with ample comfort. Of 
all countries in the worl<l, the I'hilippincs have the greatest claim to 
be considered a lotos-eating Utopia. The traveller whose knowledge 
of the doicefar uUiUe is derived from Naples, has no real apprecia- 
tion of it ; it only blossoms under the shade of palm-trees. These 
notes of travel will contain plenty of examples to support this. 
One trip across the Pasig gives a foretaste of life in tho interior of 
the country. Low wooden cabins and bamboo huts, surmounted 
with green foliage and blossomin? flowers, are picturesquely 
grouped with areca palms, and tall, feather-headed bamboos, upon 
its banks. Sometimes the enclosures run down into the stream 
itself, some of them being duck-grounds, and others bathing- 
places. The shore is fringed with canoes, nets, rafts, and Hshing 
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apparatus. Heavily ladea boats float down the stream, and small 
loaaoes ply from iMmk to bank between the groups of bathen. 
The most Hyely traflSc is to be seen in the H^das, large sheds, 

corresponding to the Javanese haronyn, which, open upon the rirer, 
the great channel for traffic. 

They are a source of great attraction to the passing sailors, who 
resort to them for eating, drinking, and other oonviTialities ; and 
while away the time there in gambling, betel chewing, and smoking^ 
with idle companions of both sexes. 

Sometimes a native may be seen floating down the stream asleep 
on a heap of cocoa-nuts. If the nuts run ashore, the sleeper rouses 
himself, pushes himself off with a long bamboo, and contentedly 
• rdapses into slumber, as his eccentric raft regains the current of 
the river. One cut of a pruning^koife easily detaches sufficient 
of the hnsk of the nuts to allow of their being fastened together ; 
in this vay a kind of wreath is formed which encircles and holds 
together the loose nuts piled up in the middle. 

The arduous labours of many centuries have left as their legacy 
a perfect system of transport; but in these islands man can 
obtain many of his requirements direct from the hands of nature, 
and procure for himself, with proportionately trifling labour, a 
large amomit of conit'ort. 

Ofl* the island of Talim, in the great lake of Bay, my boatmen 
bought for a few euartoB several dosens of fish quite twelve 
inches long; and those which they couldn't eat were split open, 
salted, and dried'by a few hours* exposure to the heat of the sun 
on the roof of the boat. When the fishermen had parted with 
their contemplated breakfast, they stooped down and tilled their 
cooking-vessels with sand-mussels, first throwing away the dead 
ones from the handfuls they picked up from the bottom of the 
shallow water. Nearly all the dwellings are built by the water's 
edge. The river is a natural self-maintaining highway, on which 
loads can be carried to the foot of the mountains. The huts of 
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the nfttLTM, Iniilt upon pfliet, are to be aeea thioUy aoattered about 
its bonks, and partioiilarly about its broad moatbs. The appro- 
priateness of their po-sition is evident, for the stream is at once 
the very centre of activity and the most convenient spot for the 
pursuit of their callings. At each tide the takes of fish are more 
or less plentiful, and at bw-water the women and ohildren may be 
aeen picking up sbell-fish with their toes, which practioe baa 
enabled them to use as deftly as their fingers, or gathering in the 
sand -crabs and eatable seaweed. 

The river- side is a pretty sight when the men, women, and 
children are bathing and frolicking in the shade of the palm-trees ; 
t when the young girls are filling their water-yesBels, large bamboos, 
whieh tiiey cany on their sboulden, or jars, which they bear on 
their heads : and when the bo3rs are standing upright on the broad 
bucks of the butialoes and riding triumphantly into the water. 

It is here too that the cocoa-palm most flourishes, a tree that sup- 
plies them not only with meat and drink, but with eveiy material 
neoessary for the construction of their huts and the manufiicture of 
the Tarious articles in nse amongst them. While the greatest care 
is necessary to make those growing further inland bear even a 
little fruit ; the palm-trees close to the shore, even wlien planted 
on wretched soil, grow plentiful crops without the slightest 
trouble. Has no palm-tree been ever made to blossom in a hot- 
house P Thomson* mentions that cocoa-trees growing by the 
sea^side are wont to incline their stems over the ocean, the 
waters of which bear their fruit to desert shores and islands, and 
render them liabitable for mankind. Thus the eocoa-tree would 
seem to play an essential part in the ocean vagabondage of Ma- 
laysia and Polynesia. 

dose to the cocoa-tiees grow clumps of the stunted mpa- 
palms, which only flourish in brackish waters ;f their leaves 

• <*TnveU in Um InditB Archipelago." 

t I& Buileiisoifar't garden, Java, the author obsarrid, howvmr, wMne tp ce im e B e 
growing in fresh water. 
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furnish the best loof-thatching. Sugar, brandy, and vinegar are 
mannfiictured from their sap. Three hundred and fifty years ago 
Figafetta found these manu&ctures in full swing, but nowadays 

they seem to be limited to the Philippines. Besides these, the 
panda iui>i-iTQQ, from the leaves of wliicli the softer mats are 
woven, is always found in near proximity to the shore. . 

Towards the interior the landscapa is covered with rice-fields, 
which yearly receive a fresh layer of fertile soil, washed down 
from the mountains by the river, and spread over their surfiice by 
the overflowing of its waters; and which in consequence never 
retpiire any manure. The bidfalo, the favourite domestic animal 
of the Malays, and which they keep esjjeciaily for agricultural % 
purposes, prefers these regions to all others. It loves to wallow 
in the mud, and is not fit for work unless permitted to frequent 
the water. Bamboos with luxuriant leaiy tops grow plentifully 
l)y the huts in the rice-fields which fringe the banks of the 
river. In my former sketches of travel 1 have endeavoured to 
describe how much this gigantic plant contributes to the comfort 
and convenience of tropical life. Since then I have become 
acquainted with' many curious purposes to which it is turned, but 
to describe them here would be out of place.* I may be allowed, 

• 

however, to hriefly cite a few c\;mipl(\s showing what numerous 
results are obtained from simple meaiis. Nature has endowed these 
Splendid plants, which perhaps surpass all others in beauty, with 
so many useful qualities, and delivered them into the hands of 
mankind so ready for immediate use, that a few sharp cuts suffice 
to convert them into all kinds of various utensils. The bamboo 
possesses, in proportion to its lightness, an extraordinary strength ; 

* Boyle, in his " Adventures among the Dyaks," mentions thnt he actually 
found pnennifttic tuid«r-bozea, made of bamboo, in use among the Dyaks ; Baatjan 
met with them in Burmah. Boyle aaw a Dyak place aome tinder <m n broken pieee 

of inrthcnwarf\ hoMinf? it steady witli his thumb while he struck it a sharp V)low 
with a piece of iKimboo. The tinder took fire. Wallace observed the same method 
of striking a light in 'i'ernate. 
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the Nfiilt of its round sbape, and the regularity of the jointa in 

its stem. The parallel position and toughness of its fibres render 
it easy to >plit, and when split its pieces are 
of extraordinary pliability and elasticity. To 
the gravelly soil on which it grows it owes its 
donbUity, and its firm, eyen, and always clean 
surCboe, the brilliancy and colour of which im- 
prove by use. xVnd finally, it is a <>reat thing 
for a populiition with such limited means of 
conveyance that the l)amboo is to be found in 
sttoh abundance in all kinds of localities and 
» of all dimensions, from a few miUimetres to ten 
or fifteen centimetres in diameter, eren some- 
times to twice this amount ; and that, on account 
of its unsurpassed floating power, it is pre-eminently fitted for loco- 
motion in a oountry poor in roads but rich in watercourses. A blow 
with a pnming-knife is generally enough to cut down a strong 
stem. If the thin joints are taken away, hollow stems of different 
thicknesses can be slid into one another like the parts of a tele* 
scope. From bamboos split in half, gutters, troughs, and roofing tiles 





can be made. Split into >cveral laths, which can be again divided 
into Bmall strips and tibres for the manufacture of baskets, ropes, 
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mats, and fine plaiting work, they can be made into frames and 
stands. Two cuts in the same place make a round bole through 
which a stem of corresponding diameter can be firmly intro- 
duced (a). If a similar opening is made in a second upright, the 
horizontal stem can be run through both (6). Gates, dosing 
perpendicularly or horizontally in frames moving without friction 
on a perpendicular or horizontal axis, can be made in this way. 

Two deep cuts give on angular shape to the stem (r) ; and 
when its two sides arc wide enough apart to admit of a cross- 
stem being placed between them, they can be employed as roof- 
ridges {d)f or for the firamework of tables and chairs ; (0), a quantity 
of flat split pieces of bamboo being fastened on top of them with 
chair-cane. These split pieces then form the seats of the chairs 
and the tops of the tables, instead of the boards and large 
bamboo laths (/) used at other times. It is equally easy to make 
an oblong opening in a large bamboo in which to fit the laths of 
a stand ijg)* 

A couple of cuts are almost enough to make a fork, a pair of 
tongs (A), or a hook (1). 

If one makes a hole as big as tlie end of one's finger in a large 
bamboo close under a joint, one obtains by fastening a small piece 
of cloth to the open end, a syphon or a filter (k). If a piece of 
bamboo is split down to the Joint in strips, ,and the strips be 
bound together with others horisontally interlaced, it makes a 
conical basket (/). If the strips are cut shorter, it makes a pedlar's 
pack basket. If a long hnndle is added, and it is filled with tar, 
it can be used as a signal torch [ m ). If shallower baskets of the 
tame dimensions, but with their bottoms cut off or punched out, 
are placed inside these conical ones, the two together make capital 
mare baskets for crabs and fish (»). If a bamboo stem be cut off 
just below the joint, and its lower edge be split up into a cogged 
rim, it makes, when the partition of the joint is punched out, 
an earthborer (0), a fountain-pipe, and many things of the kind. 
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The drawings on pages 177, 193, and 210 of my " Sketches of * 
Travel " show several ingenious samples of bamboo construction. 

Strangers travelling in the interior have daily fresh opportunities 
of enjoying the hospitality of nature. The atmosphere is so 
equitably warm that one would gladly dispense with all clothing 
except a solar hat and a pair of light shoes. Should one be 
tempted to pass the night in the open air, the construction of a 
hut from the leaves of the palm and the fern is the work of a 
fsm minutes ; but in even the smallest viUage the traveller finds 
a "common house" {tarn real), in which he csn take up his 
quarters and be supplied with the necessaries of life at the maikel 




price. There too he will always meet with 8eman^ro$ (those who 

perform menial duties) ready to serve him as messengers or porters 
for the most trifling remuneration. But long practice has taught 
me that their services principally consist in doing nothing. On 
one occasion I wanted to send a man who was playing oaids and 
drinking Ma (fresh or weakly-fermented palm-s^) with his 
companions, on an errand. "Without stopping his game the fellow 
excused himself on the ground of being a prisoner, and ono of 
his guardian^, leaving his charge to enjoy liiinself in the shade, 
proceeded in the midst of the intense heat to carry my trouble- 
some message. Prisoners have certainly little cause to grumble. 
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. The only inconyenienoe to wliicli they are exposed are the floggin gs 
f which tlio local authorities very liberally dispeiise for the most 
1 triHiug offences. Except the momentary bodily pain, however, 
these appear in most caaes to make little impression on the natives, 
who have been aoonstomed to corporal punishment from their 
youth upwards. Their aoquaintanoea stand round ihe sufforers, 
while the hlows are being infliotedf and mockingly ask tliem how 
* it tastes. 

A long residence amongst the earnest, quiet, and dignified 
Malays, who are most anxious for their honour, while most snb^ 
missiye to their superiors, makes the contrast in character 
exhibited by the natiyes of the Philippines, who yet belong to the 
Malay race, all the more striking. The change in their nature 
appears to bo a nntiiral consequcuce of the Spanish rule, for the 
same characteristics may be observed in the natives of Spanish 
America. The class distinctions and the despotic oppression 
prevalent under their former chiefs doubtless rendered the 
Philippinians of the past more like the Malays of to-day. 
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OBooRjirnT or tiik rntLtrm^s. — their METRonoi.oor.— 'Ixtikxal ADsmntTmATtox. 

— POPULATION. — WAL£C 18. 

The environs of Manilla, the Pasig, and the Lake of Bay, which 
are visited by every fresh arrival in tlie colony, have been so often 
described that I have restricted myself to a few short notes upon 
these parts of the oomitiy, and intend to reUite in detail only my 
ezeununw into the soaUi-easteni piovinoes of "Laatm, Ounarinee, 
and Albay, and the islands which lie to the east of them, Ssmar 
and Leyte. Before doing this, however, it will not be out of 
place to glance at the map and give some alight description of 
their geographical positions. 

The Philippinian ArohipeLsgo lies between Borneo and For^ 
mosa, and separates the northern Paoifio Ooean from the Chinese 
8ea. It ooTers 14|* of latitude, and extends from the Sola Islands 
in the south, in the fifth parallel of north latitude, to the Babu- 
yans in the north in latitude 19* 30'. If, however, the Bashee or 
Batanes Islands be included, its area may be said to extend to the 
twenty-first parallel of north latitude. But neither southwards or 
northwards does Spanish rule extend to these extreme limits, nor, 
in &ct, does it always reach the far interior of the larger ishmds. 
Prom the ea.stcrn to the western extremity of the Philippines 
the distance is about 9 of longitude. Two islands, Luzon, with 
an area of two thousand, and Mindanao, with one of more than 
one thousand five hundred square miles» are together larger than 
all the rest. The next soTen largest isknds are Palawan, Samar, 
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Panuy, Mindovo^ Leyte, Negros, and Oebu; of wbioh the first 
measures about two hundred and fifty, and the last about one 
hundred square miles. Then come Bojol and Masbato, each about 
half the size of Gebu ; twenty smaller islands, still of some little 
tmportance ; and nmneroiis tiny islets, rocks, and ree&.* 

The Philipiihies are extremely fii>Toaied hy their position and 
organisatioD. Their extension from north to south over 16* of 
latitude, obtains for them a variety of climate w hich the Dutch 
Indies, whose largest diameter, their extent in latitude north and 
south of the equator being but trifling, runs iiom. the east to the 
west, by no means enjoy. The advantages aoemjng from their 
neighbourhood to the equator ard added to those acquired from 
the ttataral variety of their olimate ; and the produce of both the 
torrid and temperate zones, the palm-tree and the fir, the pine- 
apple, the wheat ear, and the potato, flourish side by side upon 
their shores. 

The larger islands contain vast inland seas, considerable navi- 
gable rivers, and many creeks running &r into the interior ; tiiey 
are rich, too, in safe harbours and countless natural ports of 

refuge for ships in distress. Another attribute which, though 
not to be realised by a glance at the map, is yet one of the most 
fortunate the islands possess, is the countless number of small 
streams which pour down from the inland hills, and open out, ere 
they reach the ocean, into broad estuaries; up these wateaMMmrses 
coasting vessels of shallow draught can safl to the very foot of the 
mountains and take in their cargo. The fertility of the soil is 
unsurpasfled ; both the sea around the coasts and the inland lakes 
swam with fish and shell-fish, wliile in the whole archipelago 
there is acavody a wild beast to be found. Lunm surpasses all the 
oiher idands, not only in siae, hut in importance ; and its fertility 
and other natural superiority well entitle it to he called, as it is 
by Crawfurd, " the most beautiful spot in the tropics." 

• The dinwimiaM of the iioktod kkmib are giTi in the Appsttdur. 
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Tho Tnuiiilunil of the isle of Luzon stretches itself in a compact, 
long quadrangle, twenty-five miles broad, from 18" 40 north 
latitude to the Bay of Manilla (14** 30 ) ; and then projects, amid 
large lakes and deep creeks, a nigged pronumtoxy to the easl^ 
joined to the main continent by bat two narrow isthmniies which 
stretch east and west of the large inland Lake of Bay. Many 
traces of recent upheavals betoken that the two portions were 
once separated and formed two distinct islanda. The large eastern 
promontory, well nigh as long as the northern portion, is nearly 
cut in half by two deep bays, which, starting firom opposite points 
on the sonth-eastem and north-western coasts, almost their 
waters in the centre of the peninsula ; the Bay of Bagay, and the 
Bay of Sogo<l. In fact, the southern portion of Luzon may be 
better described as two small peninsulas lying next to one another 
in parallel positions, and joined together by a narrow neck of land 
scarcely three miles broad. Two small streams which rise nearly 
in the same ^ot and ponr themselTes into the two opposite 
gulfs, make the separation almost complete, and form at the 
same time the boundary between the province of Tayabas on the 
west, and that of Camarines on the east. The western portion^ 
indeed, consists almost entirely of the first-named district, and 
the eastern is divided into the provinces of liorth Oamarines, 
Sooth Oamarines, and Albay, The first of these three is divided 
from Tayabas by the bomidary already mentioned, and from 
South Camarines by a line drawn from the southern shore of the 
Bay of San Miguel on the north to the opposite coast. The 
eastern extremity of the peninsula forms the province of Albay ; 
separated from South Oamarines by a line which runs fWmi Donaol* 
on the south coasts northwards across the volcano of Mayon, and 
which then, inclining to the west, reaches the northern shove. 
A look at the map will make these explanations clearer. 

There are two seasons in the Pliilippines, the wet and the dry. 
The south-west monsoon brings the rainy season, at the time of 

b2 
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oat moMmwit, to the provmoM which lie exposed to the wmth and 
west winds. On the northern and eastern coasts the heayiest 
downpours take place (in our winter months) during the north- 
eastern monsoons. The ruggedness of the country and its niune- 
row nKwmtaina cause, in certain districts, nuiny tariationB in 
iheae normal meteorological ooDditians. The dry season lasts in 
Ifanilla from Noveniber till Jnne (dumtion of the north-east 
monsoon) ; rain prevails daring the remaining months (duration 
of the south-west monsoon). The heaWest rainfall occurs in 
September ; March and April are frequently £ree £rom wet. From 
Ootober to February inolusiyely the weather is cool and dry (pre- 
Taloaoe of N.W., N,, and K.K winds) ; March, April, and May 
are warn and dry (prevalence of E.NJS., E., and EJ3.E. winds) ; 
and from June till the end of September it is humid and mode- 
rately warm. 

There has been an observatory for many years past in Mftnillii 
under the management of the Jesuits. The following is an epitome 
of the yearly meteorological zeport for 1867, for which I am in- 
deibled to Professor Dove: 

Barometrieai Brndingt. — ^The average height of the mercury 
was, in 1867, 7d5 6 ; in 18G.J, 754'07 ; and in 1866, 763'37 milli- 
metres. 

In 1867 the difiSsrence between the highest and lowest baro- 
metrical leadings waa not more than 18*96 millimetres, and 
would have been mueh less if the mercury had not been nracih 

depressed by storms in July and September. The hourly Taria- 
tions amounted to very few millimetres. 

Daily reading of the Barometer. — The mercury rises in the 
early morning till about 9 a.m., it then falls up to 3 or 4 p.if. ; 
firam then it rises again till 9 p.m., and then again fidls tiU 
towards day-hreak. Both the principal atmospheric currents 

* A table of the rariations in the woithor. and one containing the o^MTfatioiU 
taken during « period of fire jmn (1865 — 1869), are giten in the Appendix. 
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prevalent in Manilla exercise a great influence over the mercury 
in liie barometer ; the northern current causes it to rise (to an 
average height of 756 miUimetret), the Muthem cau a w it to ikU 
(to about 753 DuUimetrae). 

TemperaUtn. — ^The heat in croa a ei from Jtmnary till the end of 
May, and tbeii deereaeee till Deoemher. A'vevage yearly terapera- 
tun-, 27 /.) C. The highest temperature ever recorded (on the loth 
of April at 'i v.m.) wm 37.7 C. ; the lowest (on the 14th of 
December and on the 30th of January at 6 A.M.), 19^.4 C. 
Diffnmioe, 18^.3 C. 

27kermameMeal VariaUani. — ^ThedifEBtenoeabetwoentiielugliest 
and lowMt feedings of the thermometer were, in Jannary, 13^.9 ; 
in February, 14'^.'^ ; in March, 15^ ; in April, 14 .6 ; in May, 
ir .1; in June, 9 .9; in July, 9'; in August, 9 ; in September, 
10^ ; in October, 11'^.9 ; in NoTomber, 11^.8 ; and in December, 
11^7. 

€MM Mtmiht.'^NoYmaber, December, and January, with 

northerly winds. 

Hotted Months. — April and May. Their high temperature is 
caused by the change of monsoon from the north- east to the 
sottth-weet. The state of the tempentareiamoit normal from June 
to September; the variationa are leaat marked dmnng this period 
owing to Uie unintemiptod rainfall and the douded atmosphere. 

Daily Variations of the Thermometer. — ^The coldest portion of 
the day is from 6 to 7 a.m. ; the heat gradually increases, reaches 
iU maximum about 2 or 3 p.m., and then again gradually de- 
creaiea. During some hours of the night the temperature remains 
unchanged, but towards morning it fidk rapidly. 

The direction of the wind it very regular at all seasons of the 
year, even when local causes make it vary a little. In the course 
of a twelvemonth the wind goes round the whole compass. In 
January and February north winds prevail ; in March and April 
they blow from the south-east ; and in May, June, July, August, 
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and September, from the eoath-west In the beginning of Octo- 
ber they vary between south-east and south-weet, and settie down 
towards the clos<; of the month in the north-east, in which quarter 
they remain tolerably fixed during the two following months. 
The two changes of monaoon always take plaee in April and 
May, and in Ootober. As a rule, the dixeetioii of both ma n eoons 
prooonres its eqnilibrinm; but in IfamTla, which ia protected 
towards the north by a high range of hills, the north-east men- 
800II is oft-en diverted to the south-east and north-west. The same 
cause gives greater force to the south-west wind. 

The sky is generally partially clouded ; entirely hot days are 
of rare oocorrence, in fiM^ they only occur from January to April 
(during the north-east monsoons). Number of rainy days in the 
year, 168. The most continuous and heaviest rain fells from June 
till the end of October. During this period the rain comes down 
in torrents ; in September alone the rain&dl amounted to 1*5 metre, 
nearly as mnoh as fells in London in the course of tlie whole year, 
3,072*8 millimetres of rain fell in the twelvemonth ; bat this is 
rather more than the ayerage. 

The evaporation only amounted to 2,307*3 millimetres; in 
ordinary years it is generally about equal to the downfall (taking 
the yearly averages, not those of single months). 

The average daily evaporation was about 6*3 millimetres. 

The changes of monsoons are often accompanied with tremendous 

storms; during one of these, which occu r red in September, the 

velocity of the wind was as much as 37 or 38 metres per second. 

(An official report of the English vice-consul mentions a typhoon 

which visited the island on the 27th September, 1865, and which 

did much damage at Manilla, driving 17 vessels ashore.) 
• • • • • 

The Philippines are divided into provinces (P), and districts 

(D), each of which i« administereil by an alcalde of the 1st (Al), 
2nd (A2), or 3rd class (A3) {de iennino, de ascenso, de entrada) ; 
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by a pditioal and military governor (G), and by a commandant 
(G). 'In some proyinoes an alcalde of the 3rd class is appointed 

as coadjutor to the govemor. X^ese divisions are frequently 

changed. 

The population is estimated approximately at about five 
milKona. 

In spite of the long possession of the islands by the Spaniards 
tbeir language has scarcely acquired any fboting there. A great 

diversity of languages and dialects prevails ; amongst them, the 
Bisaya, Tag^lo, JUocino, Bicol, Pagasiuin, and Paiiip4ngo are the 
most important. 

I8LAKD OF LUZON. 



Popula- J 




O. P. lAhra . 

Al. P. Alb&y . 

AJ. [P. liataAn. 

Al. P. Bat4ngas 
ID. Bongoet 
D. Hontoc . 



A2. 



▲1. 


P. 


Bulac&n . . . 


Al. 


P. 


Qigayftn . . . 


AS. 


P. 


C'amarfnM Norte 


A2(F) 


P. 


C'iimaiiiiM Snr . 


A3. 


P. 


Cavlto . . . . 


Al. 


P. 


I locos Norte . . 


Al. 


W 


Il6co8 Hut. . . 


a 


1). 


lufanta . . . 


o. 


P. 


Imb^Ia. . . 


Al. 


P. 


l^giina . . . 




D. 


Lepiuaito • . . 


3A1. 


P. 


Miinilft. . . . 



Al. 
Al. 

a 

At. 

O. 
AS. 



D. Moronp 
P. Nueva Eoijii . . 
P. Nue? ft ViseAya . 
P. PiimpfinfTft . . 
P. Pangaainfen . . 
D. PAtae . 

. Principe 
D. Skltaa . 
P. Ta]ribaa 
D. iTlafiran 
P. j Union . 
P. bSambftlw 



^^aoo .'......'..*.■ 

Tagalo, I*ampango 

Tagiilo . . 

I^orrote, Ilocano, PungaifaMUl . • • 
SuHin, Iloeano, Igoirote 

Tiigalo 

Ibnna^.Itjincs, Idayan, Gaddaa, lUwano, 

Daday.i, Apayao, Malanog . . . . 

Tagalu, liicol 

Biool 

Spanish, Tagnio 

Ilocano, Tiugiuan 

Ilocano 

T^;alo 

iMoiafr, Oaddan, Tagalo 

Tai^Ml 1, Spanish • 

Igorrot€, Ilocano 

Tagalo, Spanilb, ChfalU 

Tag^ilo 

Tanlo, Pangannan, Pampango, Ilocano 
Gttldan« Iftiiao, IbflM, Uoogoto . . . 

Pampanff"> llnr?»Tio 

Pangasinan, ilucano 

Pampango . » ■ 

Tagalo, ilocano, Ilongote 

(lad'lan 

Thl,'i1ii, liirol . • • 

Ditr. i> nt Igorrotc dialecto 

IKxaiio . . . 

Zambnl, Ilocano, Acta, FfempMiga, 
Tagak), Pangasinan 



34,337 
330,121 
44,794 
280,100 
8,46.5 
7,0.52 
240,341 

64,437 
26,879 

81,047 
] 09,501 

m,7«7 

105,251 
7.K13 
29,i00 
121,2.51 
8,851 
323,683 
44,230 
84.OJ0 
32,961 
193,423 
263,472 
6,950 
3,609 
6,640 
93,918 
5,723 
88,0S4 



ll 

5 
34 
10 



17 
II 

72,936 Iti 



23 

16 

f 

31 

17 
It 

18 
2 
9 

26 
48 

28 

\'i 
12 
8 
24 
26 
1 
8 
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ICiLANDS BKT\N EtN LUZON AND IIIXDANAO. 









Pramdl^DfajMl. 




1 


U HO. 

C. 
O s3. 
Q a2. 
a aS. 

AS. 

Q 

O aS. 


P. 

P. 

P. 
P. 
P. 
D. 
P. 
P. 
I). 


t^ULiUuC I A U11m> J 

Boj61 . . . ' . 
Btuias .... 
C&piz (ranuv) . 
Ct;b6 . . '. . 
lloUo (Paii«>) . 
LeHe .... 
MaabMe, Tkao. 
Mi&d6ro . . . 
N^ffTOS* ... 
Romblda . . . 
Sunuur .... 


OMoano, Ihuiaywio, Bwiya. .... 


88.874 
187,327 
1,786 
306,288 
S18,715 

170491 
12,457 
23,050 

I44,9tt 
Sl,679 

140489 1 


13 
26 

I 
26 
44 
35 
18 

9 
lU 
81 

4 
26 



UIKDANAO. 



D. iCotAbatO . . . Bpaniih, Maoobo ' 1,103 | 1 

G a3. I). Misaiiii!«j. . . 63,639 14 

O a3. 1). iSurigiio j 24,104 ,12 

iD. ,Za«ibouDgH j. . Maadaya, .Siwiikh 9,008 8 

O aS. ,D. ,Dav4o . . . . i Bvaya 1^87 > 



DISTANT ISLANDS. 

G aS. P. iBaUnea . . . | Ibanag 1 6«361 6 

G a8. iP. CUaniaaw . . I CoynTO, Agolaino CSalaiiaiio .... 17,708 8 

O. If. KHatfMiaa) . . : CSiaiiMins OmKno I «,8i0 6 



The fitatistics of the above table are taken from a small work, 
by Senor Banaatee, the Secietaiy-Geiieval of the Phiiippinea; 
bat I baTB arranged ihem diifiBrently, to raider ihem more 
easily intelligible to the eye. Although Senor Barrantes had 

the best official miitcrials at his disposal, tcK) iinich value 
mufit not be attributed to his tigures, for the sources from which 
he drew them are tainted with errors to an extent that can 
hardly be realised in Europe. Fot example, he derireo the 
following oonlnidictory stalementa from his official aouroea : — The 
population of Cavite is set down as 115,300 and 65,225 ; that of 
Miudoro at 45,030, and 2;i,054 ; that of Manilla at 200,443, and 
323,683 ; and that of Cupiz at 788,947, and 191,818. 



I 
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FiflurmtH' » Huts near Buiacau. 



CHAl TKU VI. 

BZCCttSIOM TO BOLACAX.— rBBQVUrr tun.— riKmiTT OP TU MMIi.— CIGAR CASU. 

-—k nunam. niMnr.— HotpirAUTT.— aoianui. 

My first excursion was to the proyince of Bulaoan^ on the northern 
shore of the Bay of Manilla. A couple of hours hrooght the 
steamer to the har of Binn&nga (not Bincangs as it is called in 

Goello's map), and a third to Bulacan, the capital of the province, 
situated on the Hat banks of un influent of the Pampanga delta. 
I was the only European passenger, the others were composed of • 
Tagalfise^ half-oastes, and a &w Chineee ; the first moie particularly 
were represented hy women, who are generally eharged with Ihe 
management of all hosiness affidrs, for which they are much better 
fitted than the men. As a consequence, there are usually more women 
than men seen in the streets, and it appears to be an admitted fact 
that the female births are more numerous than the male. Aooording» 
howerer, to the register which I looked through, the iwerso was» 
at any rate in the eastern provinces, Ibrmerly the case. 
At the landing-place a number of earmmaUs9 were watting for 
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vs. BrigKtly pamted, shaUow, two-wheeled bozei, proTided with 
an awning, and hameesed to a couple of hmee, in which rtiangen 
with money to spend are quickly dnven anywhere they may 
desire. 

The town of Bulacan contains from 11,000 to 12,000 inhabi- 
tants ; but a month before my anivalt the whole of it» with the 
ezoeptioQ of the chnxch and a few stone houses, had been htumt to 
the ground. All were therefore ooonpied in building themselyes 

new houses, which, oddly enough, but very practically, were 
commenced at the roof, like houses in a drawing. Long rows of 
roois composed of palm-leaTes and bamboos were laid in readiness 
on the ground, and in the meantime wefe need as tents. 

Similar destmetiTe fires are my common. The houses^ which 
with few exceptions axe bailt of bamboo and wood, beoome per- 
fectly parched in the hot season, dried into so much touchwood by 
the heat of the sun. Their inhabitants are extremely careless 
about fire, and there are no means whatever of extinguishing it. 
If anything catches fire on a windy day, the entire village, as a 
rule, is utterly done for. During my stay in Bulacan, the whole 
suburb of San tfiguel, in the neighbourhood of Manilla, was burnt 
down, with the exception of the house of a Swiss friend of mine, 
which owed its safety to the vigorous iise of a private hrc-engiue, 
and the intermediation of a small garden full of bananas, whose 
stems full of sap stopped the progress of the flames. 

I travelled to Oalumpit, a distance of three leagues, in the 
handsome carriage of an hospitable firiend. The roads were good, 
and were continuously shaded by IVuit-trees, cocoa and areca palms. 
The aspect of this fruitful province reminded me of the richest 
districts of Java ; but the pueblosYi&K exhibited more comfort than 
the dma% there. The houses were move substantial ; numerous 
roomy constructions of wood, in many oases, eyen, of stone, denoted 
in every island the residence of officials and local magnates. But 
while even the poorer Javanese always give thgir osier huts a smart 



1. 
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sppeuimoei border the roads of their Tillages with bloooungliedgee, 
and dlflplay OTeiywhere a eenee of neataess and clcanlinceiii there 
were here fiir fewer evidences of taste to be met with. I missed 

too the alupi-a/ii/i, that pretty and carefully tended open square, 
which, shaded by tcaringa trees, is to l>e met with in every >'illage in 
Jaya. And the quantity and variety of the finiit trees, under whose 
leaves the d$9a» of Javn are ahnost hidden, were by no means so 
striking in this province, altbongh it is the garden of the Philip- 
pines^ as in those of its Datoh prototype. I reaehed Oalnmpit 
towards evening, jiut as a procession, resplendent with flags and 
torches, and melodious with song, was marching round the stately 
church, whoso worthy priest, on the strength of a letter of intro- 
duction trom Madrid, gave me a most hospitable reception. 




MmiU Anifat. 



Galumpit, a prosperous place of 12,250 inhabitants, is situated at 

the junction of the Quingoa and Pampanga rivers, in an extremely 
fruitful plain, fertilised by the frequent overflowing of the two 
streams. 

About six leagues to the north-west of Calumpit, Mount Arayat, 
a lofty, isolated, conical hill, lifts its head. Seen from Galumpit, 
its western sk^ (a b) meets the hoiiion at an angle of 20^, its 
eastern at one of 26^ ; and the profile of its summit (6 c) has a 

gentle inclination of from 4° to 5°. 

At Calumpit saw some Chinese catching fish in their own 
peculiar fimhion. Across the lower end of the bed of a brook 
which was nearly dried up^ and in which there were only a few 
rivulets left running, they had fiwtened a hurdle of bamboo^ and 
thrown up a shallow dam behind it. The water which collected 
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was thrown over the dam with a long-handled winnowing shovel. 
The shovel was tied to a bamboo framework ten feet high, the 
elasticity of which made the work much easier. As soon as the 

jxK)! was emptied, the fisherman was easily able to pick out of the 
mud a quantity of small fish {OphiocephaiuavayitH). These fishes, 
which are provided with peculiar organiflnu^ intended pethaps to 
fiunlitate xespiratioD, and which, at any rate^ enable them to remain 
fur some conaaderable time on dry land, are in the wet season so 
numerous in the ditches, ponds, and rice-fields, that they can be 
killed with ;i stick. XV^hen the water sinks they also retire, or, 
according to Professor Semper, bore deeply into the ooze at the 
bottom of the waterooorses, where, protected by a hard orust of 
earth from the persecutions of mankind, they sleep away the 
winter. This Ohinese method of fishing seems well adapted to 
the habits of the fish. The circumstances that the dam is only con- 
structed at the lower end of the watercourse, and that it is there 
that the fish are to be met with in the greatest numbers, seem to 
indicate that they can travel in the ooze^ and that as the brooks 
and ditches get dried up, they seek the larger water channels. 

Following the Quingoa in its upward and eastward course as it 
meandered through a well-cultivated and luxuriantly fertile 
country, past stone-built cluirches and chapels which grouped 
themselves with the surrounding palm-trees and bamboo-bushes 
into sylvan vignettes, Father Llsno's four-horsed carriage 
brought me to the important town of Balivag, the industry of 
which is celebrated beyond the limits of the province. 

T visit€d several families and received a friendly reception from 
nil of them. The houses were built of planks, and were placed 
upon piles elevated five feet above the ground. They consisted of a 
spacious dwelling apartment which opened on one aide into the 
kitchen, and on the other on to an open spaee^ the axotea; a lofty 
roof of palm-trees spread itself above the dwelling, the entrance 
to which was through the azotea. The latter was half covered 
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by the roof I have just mentioiied. The floor was composed of 
ladis aa inch In width, laid down at intervals of half that distsnee. 
Chairs, tables, benches, a cupboard, a few small ornaments, a 

mirror, and some lithographs in frames, composed the furniture 
of the interior. The cleanliness of the house and the arrange- 
ment of its contents testified to the existence of order and 
psosperity. 

I found the women in almost all the houses occupied inweaying 
tapis^ which have a great reputation in the Manilla market. They 

are narrow, thickly- woven silk scarves, six tarm in length, with 
oblique white stripea on a dark-brown ground. They are worn 
above the sarong (see p. 30). 

BaliYBg is also especially famous for its Fetaca* cigar-oases, 
which surpass all others in delicacy of worinnansbip. Th^ are 




not made of straw, but of fine strips of Spanish cane^ and par- 
ticularly from the lower ends of the leaf-stalks of the edkwmart, 

which is said to grow only in the province of New Ecija. 

A bundle uf a hundred selected stalks, a couple of feet long, 
oosts about six reals. When these stalks have been split length- 
ways into four or five pieces^ the inner wood is lemoved, so that 
nothing but the onter part remains. The thin strips ihns obtained 
are drawn by the hand between a oonyex porcelain block and a 
kuifc fixed in a sloping position, and again between a couple of 
steel blades which nearly meet. 

• Tylor says that this word is derived firom the Moxic in petlatl, a mat. The 
inhabitants of the Philippines call thit pttmU, and from the Mexican petia'CaUi, a 
mat case, derive petara, a cigar case. 
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It is A nuudu&otare ra^uring muoh patienoe and ptactioe. In 
the first operation, as a rule, quite one lialf of the stems aro 

broken, and in the second more than half, so that scarcely twenty 
per cent, of the stalks surTive the final process. In very fine 
mattmg the proportionate loss is still greater. The plaiting is 
done OIL wooden oylinders. A case of aTorage workmanship, 
whieh oosb a eoi^le of doDara on the ipot, can be mannfiustured 
in six days' nniDtermpted labour. Cigar-eases of ezeeptionally 
intricate workmanship, made to order for a connoisseur, froqueiitiy 
cost upwards of fifty dollars. 

Following the Qningoa from Balivag np its stream, wo passed 
several quanies* where we aaw the thickly-packed strata of 
▼olcanio stone whibh is need aa a building materiaL The banks of 
the river are thickly studded with prickly bamboos irom ten to 
twelve feet high. The water overflows in the rainy season, and 
floods the plain for a great distance. Hence the many shells of 
large freshwater mussels which are to be seen lying on the earth 
which covers thoTolcanio deposit. The ooontry begins to get hilly 
in the neighbourhood of Tobog, a small place with no ohmrch of 
its own, and dependent for its religion upon the priest of the 
nearest parsonage. The gentle slopes of the hills are, as in Java, 
cut into terraces and used for the cultivation of rice. Except at 
Lucban I have never observed similar mwn anywhere else in the 
Philippines. Several small sngar-fieldfl^ which, however, the 
nativee do not as yet understand how to manage properly, show 
that the rudiments of agricultural prosperity are already in 
existence. The roads are partly covered with awnings, beneath 
which benches arc placed affording repose to the weary traveller. 
I never saw these out of this provinoe. One might frncy oneself 
in one of the most fertQe and thieUy-popnliKted districts of 
Java. 

I passed the night in a ewimnio : the dwellings of the priests 
are so called in the Philippines. It was extremely dirty, and the 
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priest, an Augustine, was full of proselytish nrdour. I had to 
undergo a long geographical examination about the difi'erence 
between Pnuaia and Russia ; was asked whether the great dty of 
Kmemberg was the capital of the gnnd-dnohy or of the empife 
of Buema ; leamt that the English were on the point of retnnung 
to the bosom of the OathoKo Ohuroh, and that the "others" 
would soon follow, and was, in short, in spite of the particular 
recommendation of father Llanos, very badly received. Some 
little time afterwards I fell into the hands of two young Capuchins, 
who tried to oonyert me» but who, with the exception of this little 
impertinenoe» treated me capitally. They gaTe me de /biea 
grm boQed in water, which I qmckly recognised by the tmffles 
swimming about in the greaso. To punish them for their iinpor- 
timity I refrained from telling my hosts the right way to cook the 
pat^ which I had the pleasure of afterwards eating in the forest, 
as I easily persuaded them to sell me the tins they had left These 
ate the only two occasions on which I was sabjected to this' kind 
of annoyance during my eighteen months' residence in the 
Philippines. 

The traveller who is provided with a passport is, however, by no 
means obliged to rely upon priestly hospitality, as he needs must 
do in many isolated parts of Europe. Every tillage, every 
hamlety has its ccmmon-house, called eaas realm iribttnai, in which 
he can tske up his quarters end be supplied with provisions at the 
market price, a circumstance that I was not acquainted wilh on 
the occasion of my first trip. The traveller is therefore in this 
req»ect perfectly independent, at least in theoiy, though in practice 
he will often scarcely be able to avoid putting up at the eonventos 
in the more isolated ports of the country. Li these tiie priest, 
perhaps the only white man fbr miles around, is with difficulty 
j)ersuaded to miss the opportunity of housing such a rare guest, 
to whom he is only too anxious to give up the l>e8t bedroom in 
his dwelling, and to offer everything that his kitchen and cellar 
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can afibid. Everythiitg is placed before the guest in such a spirit 
of sincere and undisguised friendliness, that he feels no obli- 
gation, but on the contrary easily persuades himself that he is 
doing his host a favour by prolonging his stiiy. Upon one occa- 
sion, when I had determined, in spito of an inyitation from the 
padr4, to occupy ihe eem nal, just as I was beginning to instal 
myself the priest appeared upon the scene with the municipality 
and a band of musio, which was in the neighbourhood pending 
the preparations for a religious ^Bstival. He made them lift me 
up chair and all, and with music and general rejoicing curried me 
off to his own house. 

On the following day I paid a yisit to Kupang, an iron-foundxy 
lying to the N.N.E. of Angat, escorted by a couple of armed men, 
whose senrioes I was pfsssed to accept, as the district had a bad 
reputation for robberies. After trayelling three or four miles in a 
northerly dirwtion, we crossed the Banavon, at that time a more 
brook meandering through shingle, but in the rainy season an 
impetuous straam. move than a hundred feet broad ; and in a couple 
of houia we reached the inm-works, an immense shed lying in 
the middle of the forest, with a couple of wings at each end, in 
which the manager, an Englishman, who had been wrecked a 
twelvemonth previously in Saniar, lived with liis wife, a pretty 
half-caste. If I laid down ray purse^ my pencil, or any other 
object, the wife immediately locked them up to protect»them from 
the kleptomania of her servants. These honest people^ whose 
enterprise was not a very successful one^ must hsTe passed a 
wretched life. Two years before my risit a band of twenty-seven 
robbers burst into the phicc, sacked the liouse, and threw its 
mistress, who was alone with her maid at the time, out of the 
window. She fortunately alighted without xeoeiYing any serious 
hurt, but the maid, whom terror oansed to jump out of the window 
also, died of the injuries she received. The robbers, who turned 
out to be miners and residents in Angat, were easily caught, and 
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wbeii I was tliere, had already spent a couple of years in prison 
waiting their trial. 

I met a n^gxo fiunily here who had friendly lehitions with the 
people in the iion-worksy and were in the habit of exchanging' 
the prodnoe of the forest with them for provisions. The ihther 
of this family accompanied me on a hunting expedition. He was 
armed with a bow and a couple of arrows. The arrows had spear- 
shaped iron points a couple of inches long ; one of them had been 
dipped into arrow-poison, a mixture that looked like bhick tar. 
The women had guitars {iahwU) similar to those used by the 
Mintras in the Malay peninsula. They were made of pieces of 
bamboo a foot long, to which strings of split chair-cane were 
fastened. The following sketch is not a likeness of one of tboso 
negroes^ of whom I only possess some imperfect drawings, but is 




taken from a capital photograph of one fit a fiunily living 

farther to the north. 

Upon my return, to avoid spending the night at the wretched 
convento where I had left my servant with my luggage, I took 
the advice of my friends at the iron-works and started late, in 
order to arrive at the priest's after ten o'clock at night ; for I 
knew that the padr^ shut up his house at ten, and that I could 
therefore sleep, without offending him, beneath the roof of a 
wealthy half-caste, an acquaintance of mine. About half-past ten 
I reached the latter's house, and sat down to table with the merry 

P 
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women of the family, who were just having their supper. Sud- 
denly my friend the parson made his appearance from an inner 
room, where, with a couple of Augustine monks, he had been 
'playing cards with the master of the house. He immediately 
began to compliment me upon my good fortuno* "for bad you 
been bat one minute later/' said be, " you certainly wouldn't bavo 
got into the convento.'* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

% 

THE PROVIXCE OF LAOl'NA. — BANCA-TRAVBLUNO. — SANDBANKS IN THB PASIO. — THB 
LAX-m OF RAT. — LAXB NKAB CAUkVAN. — PALM-Wni. — TRATULINO WITHOUT A 
n&TAHT.— THB MAIAUAI TOLfiUUTO.— WWiXO-mAMttf . 

Mt Moond trip took me aoross tho Fasig to the great Lake of Bay. 
I left Manilla at nigbt in a bemea,tk boat made out of a Hollow 

tree, with a vaulted roof made of bamboo and so low that it was 
almost im|K»s8ll)le to sit upright under it, which posture, indeed, 
the banca- builder appeared to have neglected to consider. A 
bamboo hurdle plaoed at the bottom of the boat protects the 
trayeller from the water and serves him as a ooueh. Jurien de la 
GraTidre* compares the banoa to a eigar-boz, in which the 
traveller is so tightly pjicked that he would have little chance of 
saving his life if it happencil to upset. The crew was composed of 
four rowers and a hohnsinun ; their daily pay was five reals apiece, 
in all four and a-half thalers, high wages for such lasy fellows in 
comparison with the prioe of provisionsy for the rice that a hard- 
working man ate in a day seldom cost more than from one to one 
and a half silver groschen (in the pruviuccs often scarcely three- 
pence), and the rest of his food (fish and cabbage), only a penny. 

* Yoyagt Ml Chins. 

f2 
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We passed several Tillages and tiendm en tlie banks in wbicli food 

was exposed for sale. My crew, after tryingr to intcrmpt the 
journey under all sorts of pretences, left the bcxit as we came to a 
village Baying that they were going to fetch some sails ; but they 
forgot to return. At last, with the assistanee of the night watch- 
man, I sncceeded in hauling them out of some of iheir frienda' 
houses, where they had coneealed themselTes. After running 
aground several times upon the sandbanks, we entered the land 
and hill-locked Lake of Bay, and reached Jalajala early in the 
morning. 

The Paaig forms a natural canal* about six leagues long, between 
the Bay of Manilla and the Lagoon of Bay, a freshwater lake, thirty- 
fire leagues in circumference, that washes the shores of three fertile 

provinces, Manilla, Lapuna, and Cav-ite. Formerly larpe vessels 
full of cargo used to be al>le to sjiil right up to the borders of the 
lake ; now they are prerented by sandbanks. Even fiat- bottomed 
boats frequently run aground on the Naplndan and Tag^g banks.* 
Were the banks removed, ai|d the stone bridge joining Manilla to 
Binondo replaced by a swing bridge, or a canal made round it, 
the coastinf^ vessels would be able to ship the produce of the 
lagoon provinces at the very foot of the fields in whieh they grow. 
The traffic would be very profitable, the waters would ahrink, and 
the shallows along the shore might be turned into rioe and sugar 
fields. A scheme of this kind was approved more than thirty 
years ago in Madrid, but it was never carried into execution. The 
8andin<r up of the river has, on the contraiy, been increased by a 
quantity of hsh reels, the erection of which has been favoured by 
the Colonial Naval Board because it reaped a amaU tax from them. 

• According to tbr report of an engineer, the sandbaoks are caosrd by the river 
San Mateo, which nins into the Pasi)< at ri^ht ontrlps shortly after the latter leaven 
the Lagoon ; in the rainy season it brings down a quantity of mud, which is heaped 
vp aad 6iBlMiik«d I17 <h« •iMifh''WMt winds that prevail at fhe tme. It woiild 
therefore be of little uae to remove the sandbanks without giving the Ban Mateo, 
the canee of their existeooe, a direct and aeparate ouUei into the lake. * 
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Jalujula, an estate which occupies the eastern of the two 
peninsulas which run southward into the lake, is one of the first 
places visited by strangers. It owes this preference to its beauti- 
Ail pooition and propinquity to Manilla^ and to its fitntastio descrip- 
tion \rj its fonner owner, De la Gironnito. The aoil of ihe 
peninsiila is yolcanic ; its range of hiUa ia very rugged* and the 
watercourses bring down annually a quantity of soil from the 
mountains, which increases the deposits at their base. The shore- 
line, overgrown with grass and prickly sensitive-plants quite eight 
feet hig^ makes a capital paature-ground Ibr buffiiloes. Behind 
it broad fields of rioe and sugar extend themselves np to the base 
of the hills. Towards the north the estate is hounded by the 




MaquiiiMji vokatto from th$ nortK^tmst, 



thickly-wooded Sembrano, the highest mountain in the peninsula; 
on the remaining sides it is surrounded with water. With the * 
exception of the flat shores the whole place is hilly and overgrown 
with grass sad clumps of trees, capital pasture for its numerous 

herds, — a thousand buffaloes, one thousand five hundred to two 
thousand bullocks, and from six to seven hundred nearly wild 
horses. As we were descending one of the hills, we were suddenly 
surrounded by half-a^dosen armed men, who took us for cattle- 
thieves, but who, to their disappointment^ were obliged to ^nrego 
their expected chance of a reward. 

Beyond Jalajaln, on the south coast of the Lake of Buy, lies the 
hamlet of Los lianos, so called from a hot spring ut the foot of the 
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Maquiliug volcano. Eyen prior to ihe arrival of ihe SpaniardB, 
the natives used its waters as a remedy,* but they are now very 
little patronised. The shore of the lake is at this point, and 
indeed all round its c ircumference, 80 flat that it is impossible to 
land with dry feet from the shallowest oanoe. It is quite covered 
with sand nmiwelw. North-weet of Los Banos there lies a small 
▼olcanic lake fringed with thick woods, called Dag&tan (the 
enchanted lagoon of travellers), to distinguish it from Dagat, as 
the Tagals call the great Lake of Bay. I saw nothing of the 
crocodiles which are supposed to infest it, but we put up several 
flocks of wild-fowl, diitarbed by our inTaaion of their solitude. 
From Los Banos I bad intended to go to Lupang, wbere, judg- 
ing from the samples shown me, there is a deposit of fine 
white silicioiis earth, which is purified in Manilla and used as 
paint. I did not reach the place, as the guide whom I had with 
difficulty obtained, pretended, after a couple of miles, to be dead 
beat. From tbe inquiries I made^ bowerer, I apprebend that 
it is a kind of io^atara. Several deposits of it appear to exist at 
the foot of the Maquiling.f 

On my return I paid a visit to the island of Talim, which, 
with the exception of a clearing occupied by a few miserable huts, 
is uninhabited and thickly overgrown with forest and undergrowth. 
In tbe centre of tbe island is ihe Soaon-Dalaga (maiden's bosom), 
a dolerite bill witb a beautifully formed crest. Fpon the shore I 

* They take butha for their maladies, and have hot springs for this purpoM>, 
particoUrly alons the dum of the kiag^s lake (Estanff dtt Boy, ineleed of Eeteag de 
Bay Uy s firiiiter^e mieleko epperantty), whicJi it m the island of Mnnilla. — Thetti*9t, 

t "One can wam-ly walk thirty pnces between l^Ionnt Iklaquiling and a place 
called Bacon, which lies to tbe e«»t of Lo« Banod, without meeting several kinds of 
natnnd spriuga, loiiie fery hot, some lukewarm, some of the temperatuxe of ihe 
ataMMphere, and aome very cold. In a deasftptioa of thia fflaoe gifon hi oar 
archives for the year 1739, it is recorded that a hill called Natognos lies a mile to the 
south-east of the village, on the plateau of which tht re is a binall plain 400 feet 
aquare, which is kept in constant motion by the vuiimie of vapour issuing £rcm it. 
The soil from whidi thia vapour faauee k aa extteoiflly white earth ; it la aooaetiiiiea 
thrown up to the baSgkt of a yard or a yard and a half, and meeting the lower tempera- 
tare of the atmoqphero faUa to the ground in amall pieoea."— £ilm/« fM>FVA, 1865. 
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found four eggs ocmteuuiig young onioodileB. Wlien I broke the 
sheila the little reptiles made o£P. 

Although the south-wost monsoons generally occur later in 
Jalajala than in Manilla, it was already raining so hard that I 
decided to go to Cal^uan, on the southern, shore of the lake, which 
is protected by the Maquiling, and does not ezperienoe the effect 
of the zainy monsoons till later in the season. I met If • De la 
Gironni^ in Oal&nan, the " gentilhomme Breton " who is so well 
known by his tlirilling adventures. He IkuI lately returned from 
Europe to establish a large sugar manufactory. Ilis enterprise, 
howeyer, was a failure. The house of the lively old gentleman 
whose eooentricify had lad him to adopt the dress and the frugal 
habits of the natives, was neither dean or well kept^ although he 
had a couple of friends to assist him in the business, a Scotehman, 
and a young Frenchman who had lived in the most redned 
Parisian society. 

Thero wero sewal small lakes and a few empty yolcanic basins 
on the estate. To the sonth-west» not yeiy fiir from the house, 
and to the left of the road leading to San PaUo, lies the Llanura 
de Imuc, a valley of dolerite more than a hundred feet deep. 
Large blocks of basalt enable one to climb down into the. 
valley, the bottom of which is covered with dense growths. The 
oentro of the basin is oooupied by a neglected coffee plantation 
laid out by a former proprietor. The density of the vegetation 
prevented my taking more precise observations. I found another 
shallower volcanic crater to the north of it. Its soil was marshy 
and covered with cane and grass, but even in the rainy season it 
does not collect sufficient wator to turn it into a lake. It might, 
thereforo, be easily drained and cultivated. To the south-west of 
this basin, and to the right of the road to San Pablo, lies the 
Tigui-mere. From a plain of whitish-grey soil covered with 
concentric shells as larp^e as a nut, rises a circular embankment 
with gcutly-slupiug sides, intersected only by a small cleft which 
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lenres as an entrance, and which shows, on its edges denuded of 
Tegetation, the looae rapUk of which the embankmeiit is fonmed. 
The sides of ibis nafiinl amphitiieatre tower more than a lumdzed 
feet above its flat base. A path nms east and west right tiixoagb 

the centre. The northern half is studded with coooa-palm trees 

and cultivated plants ; the southern portion is full of water nearly 
covered with green weeds and slime. The ground conaists of 
black rapiU. 

Fnm tiie Tigai-nieie I returned to the kaaenda along a bank 
formed ci Tolcanio lava two feet in thickness and oorered with 

indistinct impressions of leaves. Their state ot" preservation did 
not allow me to distinguish their species, but they certainly 
belonged to some tropical genus, and are, according to ProfeaBor 
A. Brann, of the same kind as those now growing there. 

There are two more small lakes half a league to the soudL-east. 
The road leading to them is composed of Tolcanio remains wbieh 
cover the soil, and large blocks of lava lie in the bed of the 
stream. 

The first of the two, the Maycap Luke, is entirely embanked 
with the exoeption of a small opening fitted witk sluioes to supply 
water to a canal ; and from its northern side, wbick alone admits of 
an open Tiew, the sonthem peak of San Oristoyal may be seen, 

about 7'l to the north-ea.st. Its banks, which are about eighty 
feet high, rise \N'ith a gentle slope in a westerly direction, till they 
join Mount Maiba, a hill about 500 feet high. The soil, like that 
of the embankments of the other Tolcanie lakes, consists of rapiUi 
and lava, and is thickly wooded. 

Close by is another lake, that of Faltiqiakan, of nearly the 
same cirtumterenee, and formed in a similar manner (of black 
sand and rapilli). Its banks are from thirty to one hundred feet 
high. From its north-western edge San Gristoval lifts its head 
70° to the nortb-east Its waters are easily reachedt and are much 
frequented by fishermen. 
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About nine o'dook, aji., I rode from OaUuan to Pfla, and then 
in a nortb-eaaterly diieetion to Santa Cruz, over even, broad, and 
well-kept roadf*, through ti palm-grove a mile long and a mile and 
u half broad, which extends down to the very edge of the lagoons. 
These palm-trees prodnoe brandy chiefly and not oiL Their fruit 
ia not allowed to oome to maturity; but the bode are dit open, and 
the sweet jap isooUeoted as it drips from them. It is then allowed 
to ferment, and subjected to distillation.* As the sap is collected 
twice a day, and as the blossoms, situated at the top of the tree, 
uro forty or hfty feet above the ground, bamboos are fastened 
horiaontally, one abore the other, from one tree to another, to 
facilitate the neoessary ascent and descent. The sap ooUeotor 
stands on the lower orosspieoe while he holds on to the npper. 

The sale of palm -brandy was at the time of my visit the 
monopoly of the government, which retailed it in the Enfajiro 
(government sale rooms) with cigars, stamped paper, and religious 
induigenoes. The nAnufiwture was carried on by private indi- 
viduals; but the whole of the brandy was of necessity disposed of 
to theadministrati<m, which, however, paid such a high price for 
it tiiut the contractors made large profits. 

I afterwards met a Spaniard in Camarines who, according to 
his own account, must have made considerable and easy gains from 
these contracts. He had bought palm-trees at an average price of 
five reab apiece (they usually cost more, though they can be some- 
times purchased for two reals). Thirty-five palms will furnish daily 

* PignliBtU iajra thai the natiTM, ID order to obtdn palm-wino, eat flu top of tlie 

troo through to the pith, and then catch the sap as it oozes out of the incision. 
According to lU'gnaud (Naturil Ilin ..ry of the Cocoa- tr»e). the nefn**^t'» of Saint 
Thomaa pursue a similar method iu the present day, a method that consider- 
ably u^nrM the traaa ud prodooM o nmeh nullor qooatity of liquor. HenaDdes 
describes an indigenoiu process of obtaining wine, honey, and MgO from the *ac»0t 
pabn, a tree wliirh from its stunted growth would seem to correspond with llic 
aieujfa tacchanjera. The trees are tapped near the top, the eott part of the trunks 
M hollowed out, and the lap otdleeto in fliie . empty space. When all the jnioe ia 
extracted, the tree h allowed to dry up, and ia then cut into thin pieces which, after 
dceiccalivn in the wan, are ground into meat 
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at least thiiiy^aix qiiarts of iuha (sogarH^ntaming sap), fSroiii 
which, after fermentatioii and distillation, six quarts of brandy of 

the prescribed strength can be manufactured. One man is sufficient 
to attend to them, and receives for liis trouble half the priHjeeds. 
The administcation pays six cuartoa for a quart of brandy. My friend 
the oontraotor was in annual receipt^ therefore, from eveiy thir^- 
five of his trees, of 360 x 4 X 6 coartos = 40^ doDara. As the 
ihirty-five trees only cost him 21\ dollars, his invested capital 
brought him in about 200 per cent. 

The proceeds of this monopoly (wines and liquors) were rated 
at 1,622,810 dollars in the colonial budget for 1861 ; but its 
collection was so difficult, and so disproport i onately esqmnsiTe, that 
it nearly swallowed i;^ the whole profit. It caused espionage, 
robberies of all sorts, embeBdement, and bribery on a large scale. 
The retail of the brandy by officials, who are j)aid by a per ceiitage 
on the consumption, did a good deal to injure the popular respect for 
the goTemment. MoreoTer, the imposition of this improper tax 
on the most important industiy of the pountiy, not only crippled 
the free trade in palms, but also the manufiMstnre of raw sugar ; 
fbr the govemment, to favour their own monopoly, had forbidden 
the sugar manufacturers to make rum from their molasses, which 
became in consequence so valueless, that in Manilla they were 
given to the horses. The complaints of the manufacturers at last 
stirred up the administntion to allow the manu&cture of rum ; 
but the palm*bnndy monopoly remained intact. The Indians now 
drank nothing bnt rum, so that at last, in self-defence, the 
govermuent entirely abandoned the monopoly (January, 1864). 
Since that, the rum manufacturers pay taxes according to the 
amount of their sales, but not upon the amount of their raw pro- 
duce. In order to coyer the deficit occasioned by the abandon- 
ment of the brandy monopoly, the govemment has made a 
small increase in the poll-tax. The practice of drinking brandy 
has naturally much increased; it is, however, a very old 
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habit.* With this exception, the measure has had the most 
fiiTOursble oonaeqnenoefl. 

Santa Oros is a lively, prtMperous plaoe (in 1865 it contained 
11,385 inhabitants), throagh the centre of which mns a riyer. 

Although the day on which we passed through it was a Sunday, 
the stream was full of bathers, amongst them several wonu u, their 
Inxuriant hair covered with broad-brimmed hats to shade them 
finom the sun. From the ford the road takes a sharp turn and 
indinee first to the east and then to the south-east, tOl it reaches 




Magdalena, between which and Majaijai the coontry becomes 
hilly. Just outside the latter, a viaduct takes the road across a 
deep ravine full of itiagnificent ferns, which remind the traveller 
of the height — more than iM)Q feet — above the sea level to which 
he has attained. The spacions conTento at Majaijai, built by the 
Jesuits, is celebrated for its splendid situation. The Lake of fiay 
is seen to extend far to the north-east ; in the distance the 

• riiraf.'tta TDf-ntions that iho natives w»rr in the habit of mnking oil. virip^mr, 
« inc, and milk, fiom the cr>coa-puli]i, und lhat ihoy drank u greut deal of the wine. 
Their kings, he SMys, frequently iittoxioated themwlvM at their braqnete. 
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lienmgiila of JiiLijala and the ialAiid of TaUm, from wlueh. rises 
tbe Soson-Dalaga voloano, tenninate the Tista. From the oonyento 

to the lake stretches an endless grove of cocoa-trees, while 
towards the south the slope of the distant high ground grows 
suddenly steeper, and fonns an nbniptly precipitous conical hill, 
interaected by deep mvinea. This is the Banajao or Majaijai 
voksaiio^ and beside it Mount San Oristo?al rears its beU-ahaped 
smmnit. 

As everybody was occupied with the prepa rations for an ensuing 
religious festival, I betook myself, through Lucban on the eastern 
shore, to Mauban, situated amidst deep ravines and masses of luva 
at the loot of Mount Majaijai. The vegetation was of indescribable 




/alMfi^ IWmi, wiIA iht SMtm^Ihlt^ nmnUm, mm/rm M^^ai, 



beauty, and the miserable road was enlivened with oheerfiil knots 

of pedestrians hastening to the festival.* 

I reached Lucl)an in three hours ; it is a prosperous place of 
13,000 inhabitants, to t^e north-east of Majaijai. A year before 
my visit it had been burnt to the ground. The agricultural 
produce of the district is not very important^ owing to the 
mountainous nature of the country ; but considerable industrial 
activity prevails there. The inha])itants weave fine straw hats 
from the fibre of the leaf of the buri palm-tree {Corypha «/>.), 
manufacture pandanm mats, and carry on a profitable trade at 
Mauban with the gold-washers of North Camarines. The entire 
breadth of the road is covered with cemeut, and along its centre 
flows, in an open channel, a sparkling ri\nilet. 

• A number of the Illmtxttrd Loiuhii Xrtcx, December 1857 or January- 1858, 
contains a clever drawing, by an accompliMhed arliot, of the mode of travelling over 
this load, under the title, " A Macadamized n>ad in Manilla." 
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The road firom Imoban to Manban, which is flituated in the bay 
of Lamon, opposite to the ialand of Alab&t» winds along the 
narrow wateroourse of the M&pon rhrer, through deep rayinea 

with perpendicular cliffs of clay. I observed several terrace- 
formed rice-fields siinilar to thoee so prevalent in Java, an infre- 
quent sight in the Philippines. Presently (he path led ns into the 
▼ery thick of the forest. Neariy all the trees were covered with 
aroides and creeping ferns ; amongst them I noticed the angiopteris, 
pandanus, and several large specimens of the fan palm. 

Three leagues from I.ucban the river flows under a rock sup- 
ported on prismatically shaped pillars, and then runs through a 
bed of round pebbles, composed of yolcanic stone and white lime, 
as hard as marble^ in which impressions of shell-fish and coral 
can be traced. Further up the riyer the yolcanic rubble disap* 
pears, and the containing strata then consist of the marble>like 
pebbles cemented together with calcareous sj>ar. These strata 
alternate with banks of day and coarse-grained soii« which con- 
tain scanty and badly presenred imprints of leayes and mnseel- 
fish. Amongst them, howeyeis I obseryed a flattened but still 
recognisable specimen of the fiMsil melania. The riyer>bed must 
be quite five hundred feet above the level of the see. 

About a league beyond Mauban, as it was getting dusk, we 
crossed the river, then tolerably broad, on a wretched leaking 
bamboo raft» which sank quite six inches beneath the water under 
the weight of our horsesi and ran helplessly aground in the mud 
on the opposite side. 

The tribunal or common-house was crowded with people who 
h'ul come to attend the festival which was to take place on the 
following day. The cabezas wore, as token of their dignity, a short 
jacket aboye their shirts. A quantity of brightly decorated tables 
laden with firuit and pastiy stood against the walls, and in the 
middle of the principal room a dining-table was laid out for forty 
persons. 
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A European who tKV«li without a flervant — ^mine had mn away 
with some wages I had rashly paid him m adTanoe— -is pot down 

as a beggar, and I was overwhelmed with impertinent questions on 
the subject, which, however, T left unanswered. As I hadn't liad the 
supper I stood oonsiderably in need of, I took the liberty of taking 
a few saToary moxaela from the meat-poty which I ate in the 
midst of a little knot of wondering qpectators ; I then laid myaelf 
down to sleep nnder the groaning table, to which a second set of 
diners were already sitting down. When I awoke on the following 
morning there were already so many people stirring that I had no 
opportunity of performing my toilette. I therefore betook myself 
in mj dirfy tniTelling dreas to the residence of a Spaniaid who 
had settled in the jmebh, and who recaved me in the moat hos- 
pitable manner as soon as the description in my passport satisfied 
him that I was worthy of a confidence not inspired hy my 
appearance. 

My friendly host carried on no trifling business. Two English 
ahips were at that moment in the harbour, which he was about to 
send to China laden with moldee, a species of wood akin to teak. 

On my return I Tisited the fine water£dl of Butdcan, between 
Manban and Lncban, a little apart from the high road. A 
powerful stream flows between two high banks of rocky soil 
thickly covered with Tegetationj and, leaping from a ledge of 
volcanic rock suddenly plunges into a ravine, said to be three 
hundred and sixty feet in depth, along the bottom of which it is 
hurried away. The channel, however, is so narrow, and the vege- 
tation so dense, that an observer looking at it from above can 
scarcely follow its course. This waterfall has a great similarity to 
that which falls from the Semeru in Java. litre, as there, a 
volcanic stream flowing over vast rocky deposits forms a horizontal 
watercourse, which in its turn is overshadowed with immense 
masses of rock. The water easily forces its way between these 
till it reacliea the solid lava, when it leaves its high, narrow. 
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and thickly-wooded banks, and plunges into the deep chaam 
it haa itsaLf irom away. The pouzing rain unfortunately pre- 
Tonted me from aiketoliing thia fine ftSL It waa raining when • 
I reached the convento of Majaijai, and it waa atiU raining when 

I left it three days Inter, nor was there any hope of improvement 
in the weather for another month to come. " The wet season 
lasts for eight or nine months in Majaijas, and during the 
whole period aearoely a day paasea withoat the rain fidling in 
torr6nt8."*^adS0 geogroj^. 

To aaoend the volcano waa under aueh oireumsfcanoes imprac- 
ticable. According to some notes written by the Majaijai priest, 
an ascent and survey of Mount Banajao was made on the 22nd of 
April, 1858, by Senors Roldan and Montero, two able Spanish 
naval officers, specially charged with Uie revision of the marine 
chart of the amhq^elago. From ita anmmit they took observa- 
tions of Manilla oathedral, of the Mayon, another volcano in 
Albay, and of the island of Pblfllo. They estimated the altitude 
of the Banajao to bo 7,020 Spanish feet, and the depth of its 
crater to be 700. The crater formerly contained a lake, hut 
the last eruption made a chasm in its southern side through which 
the water flowed away.* 

I reaohed Oklanan in the pouring rain, wading through the 
soft spongy clay upon a wretched, half-starved pony, and found I 
must put off my water journey to Manilla till the following day, 

• Eld and Pickering, of the United States exploring expedition, determined the 
iMigMtoteSfMO Bigliflh feet (7,143 Bpaniah), notaa viMtirilMilorxTCmIt, eoiitid«^ 
ing th* imiMrfMt mMDs they possessed for making a proper measurement. In the 
ManilUn Fntado geographico for 1865, the height is given, without any statement as 
to the source whence the estimate is derived, as 7|030 feet. The same authority 
■ays, the large Tolanio !• eztinot rinoe t7iO, la which jvu iU lait •raptkm took 
pliioeu The moontaia bunt into flames on the eoathern side, threw np streams of 
watei| boniin;^ lava, and strinr-s nf an enormoti?! siz*^ ; trni^oA of tho last can be 
ohMTved as far :ii th*- vilkge of Sahaya. The crater is pertiaps a luigue in circum- 
Iteeoceb it is highuot on the northern side, and its interior ie shaped like an egg- 
dieU: the depth of the cfater appaiently extenda half w»j down the height of the 
■MMmtain.'* 
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as there was no boat on the lake at this point. The next mornings 

there were no horses to be found ; and it was not till the afternoon 
that I procured a cart and a couple of buffaloes to take me to 
Santa Cruz, whence in the evening the market-vesael started fcwr 
Manilla. One buffido was harnessed in front; the other was 
fastened behind the oart in order that I might haye a change of 
ftfiiwMila when the first beeame tired. Buffido number one 
wouldn't draw, and number two acted as n drag — rather a u.selcss 
apparatus on a level road — so I changed them. As soon as 
number two felt the Imid it laid down. A few blows persuaded it 
to pick itself up, when it deliberately walked to the nearest pool 
and dropped into it. It wtts with the greatest trouble that we 
unharnessed the cart and pushed it back on to the road, while our 
two considerate beasts took a mud bath. At last we reloaded the 
baggage, the bufialoes were reharnessed in their original positions, 
and the driver, leaning his whole weight upon the nose-rope of 
the leading beast» pulled at it might and main. To my great 
delight the animal oondesoended to slowly adTsnce with the oart 
and its contents. At Pila I managed to get a better team, wi^ 
which, late in the evening, in the midst of a pouring rain, I 
reached a little hamlet opposite Santa Cruz. The market-vessel 
had left ; our attempts to get a boat to take us across to the village 
only led tobareliMsed attempts at extortion, so I entered one of the 
largest of fhe hamlet's houses, which was occupied by a widow and 
her daughter. After some delay my request for a night's lodging was 
granted. T sent for some oil, to give me a little light, and something 
to eat. The women brought in Home of their relations, who helped 
to prepare the food and stopped in the house to protect its owners. 
The next morning I crossed the river, teeming with joyous 
bathers, to Santa Gnu, and hired a boat there to take me across 
the lake to Pasig, and fnm thence to Manilla. A contrary wind, 
however, forced us to land on the promontory of Jalajala, and 
there wait for the calm that accompanies the dawn. Betwixt the 
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extreme southem point of tlie land and the honses I aaw, in sevenl 

places, banks of mussels projcx ting at least fifteen feet above the 
surface of the water, similar to those which are so frequently 
found on the sea-coast ; a proof that earthquakes have taken phice 
in thia n^hbourhood. 
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TowAUM the^ end of August I started firoiii Manilla Ibr Alb4y in 
a schooner wbicli had hrooght a oaigo of hemp and was retaining 

in haUast It was fine when we 

set sail; but on the following day 
the si^iis of a coming storm in- 
creased 8o rapidly that the captain 
lesoWed to retain and seek pro- 
tection in the small hot aecoxe har^ 
hoar of Mariv^les, a oreeik on the 
sonthem shore of Bata&n, the 
province forming the western 
boundary of the bay of Manilla. 
"We reached it about two o'clock 
in the nig^t, after oroising ahoat 
for loarteen hoan in search of ihe 
entrance ; and we were ohUged to 
remain here at anchor for a fort- 
night, as it rained and stormed 
continuously for that period. 
The weather obliged me to limit 
my excursions to the immediate neighhoarhood of MunrOm, 
Unfortanatdy it was not till the close of oar stay that I learnt 
that there was a colony of negritos in the mountains ; and it 




Xeyrito of .If (tr ire ft'. 
The back of hia head ia abon ; and he 
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was not till just before my departure that I got a chance of 
seeing and sketching a couple of them, male and female. The 
inhabitants of Mariveles have not a very good reputation. The 
place is only visited by ships which run in there in bad weather, 
when their idle crews spend the time in drinking and gambling. 
Some of the young girls were of striking beauty and of quite 
a light colour ; often being in reality of mixed race, though 




they passed as of pure Tagal blood. This is a circumstance 
I have observed in many sea-ports, and in the neighbourhood of 
Manilla ; but, in the districts which are almost entirely unvisited 
by the Spaniards, the natives are much darker and of purer race. 

The number of ships which were seeking protection from the 
weather in this port amounted to ten, of which three were 
schooners. Every morning regularly a small pontin* used to 

• From pwite, deck ; a t«o-ma8t<yl vcMel, with mat sails, of about 100 tons burdeo. 

(; 2 
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attempt to iet sail ; but it scarcely got outmde into tbe open sea 

before it returned, when it was saluted with the jeers and luugliter 
of the others. It was hunger that made them so bold. The crew, 
wlio had taken some of their own produce to Manilla, had apent 
ihe proceeds of their Tenture^ and had started on their return 
Toyage scantily prorided with proTisioDS, with the hope and inten- 
tfon of soon reaching their home, which they would doubtless hsTC 
done with u favourable wind. Such cases frequently occur. A few 
natives unite to charter u small vessel, and load it with the produce 
of their own fields, which they set off to sell in Manilla. 

The straits between the islands resemble beautiful wide rivers 
with charming spots upon the banks inhabited by small colonies ; 
and the sailors generally find the weather get squally towards 
evening, and anchor till the morning breaks. 

The hospitable coast supplies them with hsh, crabs, plenty of 
mussels, and frequently unprotected cocoa-nuts. If it is inha- 
bited, so much the better. Indian hospitality is ample, and 
much more comprehensive than that practised in Europe. The 
crews are accommodated in the different huts. After a repast 
shared in common, and wasbe<l down by copious draughts of 
palm- wine, mats are stretched on the floor; the lamps — ^large 
shells, fitted with rush wicks — are eztanguished, and the occu- 
pants of the hut fall asleep. Once, as I was sailing into the bay 
of Manilla after a five days' cruise, we overtook a craft which had 
sailed from the same port as we had with a cargo of cocoa-nut 
oil for ^lanilla, and which bad sjx nt six months upon its trip. 
It is by no means uncommon for a crew which makes a long 
stay in the capital to squander the whole proceeds of their cargo. 

At last one evening, when the storm had quite passed away, we 
sailfid out of Mariv^es. A small, volcanic, pillar-shaped rock, 
bearing a striking resemUanoe to the island of the Cyclops, off 
the coast of Sicily, lies in front of the harbour. We sailed along 
the coast of Cavite till we reached l*unta fc>autiugo, the south- 
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western extremity of Lnson, and then turned to the east, through 
the fine stmite that lie between Luzon to the north and the iahind 
of Bisjiyu to the south. As the* sun rose, a beautiful 8pe<;tacle 
presented itself. To the north was the peak of the Taal volcano, 
towering above the flat pbins of Bat&ngas ; and to the south the 
thiofcl J- wooded, but rock-bound coast .of Mindoro, the iron line of 
which was broken by the harbour of Porto Galera, protected from 
the ftuy of the wares by a small islet lying immediately before it. 
The waters around us were thickly studded with vessels which hud 
taken refup^o from the storm in the ports of Bisaya, and were now 
retnzning to Manilla. 

These straits^ which extend from the mtii-east to tiie north- 
west, are the great commercial highway of the Archipelago, 
and remain navigable during the whole year, being protected 
from the fury of the north-easterly winds by the sheltering 
peninsula of Luzon, which projects to the south-east, and by 
Samar, which extends in a parallel directioa ; while the island of 
Bisaya shields them from the blasts that blow fiwn the south-west 
The islands of Mind6ro, Paniy, Negros, Gebd, and Bojol, which 
Nature has placed in close succession to each other, form the 
southern borders of the stniits; and the narrow cross channels 
between tliem form as many outlets to the Sea of Mindoro, which 
is bounded on the west by Pal4uan, on the east by Mindanao, and 
on the south by the Sulu group. The eastern waters of the straits 
wash the coasts of S6mar and Leyt^, and penetrate through three 
small channels only to the great ocean ; the narrow straits of San 
Bernardino, of San Juam'co, and of Surigao. Several considenible, 
and innumerable smaller, islets lie within the area of these 
cursorily explained outlines. 

A couple of bays on the south coast of Bat&ngaa offer a road- 
stead, though but little veal protection, to passbg vessels, which 
in stormy weather make for Porto Galera, in the island of 
Minduro, which lies directly opposite. A river, a league and a 
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half in, length, jdns Taal, the prindpel port of the proYinoe^ to 
the great inland aea of Taal, or Bomhon. This stream was 
fbrmerly naTigable ; hut it has now heoome so sanded up that it 

'i» passable only at flood tide.", and then only by \ery small vessels. 

The proYuice of Batangus supplies Manilla with its best cattle, 
and exports sugar and coffee. 

A hilly range hoonda the horiaon on the Luzon side ; the strik- 
ing ootlines of which enahb one to oonjectoie its Toloanio origin. 
Most of tiie amaller islands to the south appear to eonaiat of 
superimposed mountainous ranges, terminating seawards in pre- 
cipitous cliffs. The lofty and symmetrical peak of Mount Mayon 
is the highest point in the panoramic landscape. Towards even- 
ing we sighted Mount Bulusin, in the aonih ooctom extremi^ of 
Lnzon ; and pr o a o ntly we turned northwardsy and sailed np the 
atraiti of San Bemaidino^ whieh separate Lnaon firom Sftmar. 

The Bnlns&n Tolcano, which appears to have been for a long 
time extinct, but which again began to erupt in 1852,*** is sur- 
prisingly like Vesuvius in outline. It has, like its prototype, a 
couple of peaks. The western one, a hell-shaped summit, is the 
eruption cone. The eastern apex is a tall rugged mound, prohaUy 
the remains of a huge ciienlar crater. As in YesuYiua, the 
present crater is in the centre of the extinct one. The interrsls 
between tliem are considerably larger and more uneven than the 
"Atrio del Cavallo" of the Italian volcano. 

The current is so powerful in the straits of San Bernardino 
that we were obliged to anchor twice to avoid being carried hack 
again. To our left we had continually in view the magnificent 
Buluain Tolcano, with a hamlet of the same name nestling 
at the foot of its eastern slope in a grove of cocoa-trees, close 
to the sea. Struggling with difficulty against the force of the 
current, we succeeded, with the assistance of light and fickle 
winds, in reaching Legasp, the port of Alb&y, on the following 

* Eitedo Gi-ogr., p. 314^ 
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t veiiing. Our skipper, a Spaniard, hod determiutMi to accomplish 
the trip aa rapidly as possible. 

On my xetum voyage, however, I fell into the hands of a 
nstiTe ei4>tam ; and, aa my cnuie under his auqnoes preaented 
many peculiarities, I may quote a few passages relating to it 

from my diary The skipper intended to have taken a 

stock of vegetables for my use, but he had forgot them. He 
therefore landed on a small island, and presently made his 
reappeaianoe with a huge palm cabbage, which, in the absence of 
its owner, he had picked from a tree he cut down for the purpose. 
. . . . Onanotheroocasion the crew made a descent upon a hamlet 
on the north-western coast of Leyt^ to purchase provisions. Instead 
of laying in a stock for the voyage at Tacloban, the sailors pre- 
ferred doing so at some smaller village on the shores of the 
straits* where food is cheaper, and where their landing gave them 
a pretext to nm ahont the oountry. The sindts of San Juanico^ 
never more than a mile* and often only a thousand feet broad, are 
about twenty miles in length : yet it often takes a voosol a week to 
sjiil up them ; for eoutiai y winds and an adverse current force it 
to anchor frequently, and to lie to for whole nights in the nar- 
rower places. Towards evening our captain thought that the sky 
appeared very threatening, so he made for tho bay of N4vo, 
off Uiasbto. There he anchored, and a part of the orew went on 
shore. The next day was a Sunday ; the c^tam thought " the 
sky still appeared very threatening ; " and besides he wanted to 
make some purchases. So we anchored again off MagdaU na, 
where we passed the night. On Monday a favourable \s'ind took 
us, at a quicker rate, past Marinduque and the rooky islet of 
Elefonte* which lies in front of it. Elefonte appears to be an 
eztinot volcano; it looks somewhat like the Triga, but is not 
so lofty. It is covered with capital pasture, and its ravines are 
dotted with clumps of trees. Nearly a thousand head of half- 
wild cattle were grazing on it. They cost four dollars a-piece ; 
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and their freight tu Manilla is as much more, where they aell for 
sixteen doUars. They aie^ badly tended, and many are stolen by 
the passing sailors. My Mend the captain was full of regret that 
the fiiYourable wiml <j^avo him no opportunity of landing ; perhaps 
I was the real obstacle. " They were splendid beasts ! How 
easy it would be to put a couple on board ! They ^ould scarcely 
be said to haye any real owners ; the nominal proprietors were 
quite unaware how many they possessed, and the herd was oon- 
tinnally multiplying ^thout any addition firom its masters. A 
man lands with a little money in his pocket. If he meets a herds- 
man, he giyes him a dollar, and the poor creature thinks himself 
a lucky fellow. If not, so much the better. He can do the busi- 
ness himself ; a barrel of shot or a sling suffices to settle the 
matter." 

As we sailed alimg we saw coming towards us another Tsssel, 
which suddenly executed a yery extraordinary tack ; and in a 
minute or two its crew sent up a loud shout of joy, having 
succeeded in stealing a fisli-box which tlie fishermen of Marin- 
duque had tjunk in the sea. They had lowered a hook, and been 
clever enough to grapple the rope of the floating buoy. Our 
captain was beside himself with envy of their prise. 

Legispi is the principal port of the proyince of Alb&y. Its road- 
stead, howeyer, is yery unsafe, and, being exposed to ihe north- 
easterly storms, is perfectly useless during the winter. The north- 
north-east wind IS the prevailing one on this coast ; the south-west 
breeze only blows in Jime and July. The heaviest storms occur 
between October and January. They generally set in with a 
gentle westerly wind, accompanied with rain. The gale presently 
yeersronnd to the north or the south, and attains the height of its 
fury when it reaches the north-east or the south-east. After the 
storm a calm generally reigns, succeeded by the usual wind of 
the prevailing monsoon. The lightly-built elastic houses of the 
country are capitally suited to withstand these storms; but roofs 
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and defeetiTe houses are firequenilj carried away. The traffic 
between Manilla and Leg^pi is at its height between January 

and October ; l)ut during the autumn montlis all communication 
by wator ceases. The letter-post, which arrives pretty regularly 
every week, is then the only link between the two places. At 
this season heairy packages can be sent only by a drcuitons and 
ezpensiTe route along the south coast, and ihenoe by water 
to Manilla. Much more iltTOurably situated for navigation is the 
port of Sorsogun, the mouth of which opens to the west, and is 
protected by the island of BanTil&o, which lies in front of it. 
Besides its security as a harbour, it has the advantage of a rapid 
and unbroken communication with the capital of the Archipelago, 
while TCsseLs sailing ftom Leg4spi, eren at the most &TOurahle 
time of the year, are obliged to go round the eastern peninsula of 
Luzon, and meet the principal current of the Straits of San 
Bernardino', frequently a very difficult undertaking ; and, more- 
over, small vessels oblin^ed to anclior there are in great danger of 
being captured by pirates. The country about Sorsogon, however, 
is not so fertile as the neighbourhood of Legdspi. 
. I took letters of introduction with me to both the Spanish, 
authorities of the province; who received me in the most 
amiable way, and were of the greatest use to me during the 
whole of my stay in the vicinity. I had also the good fortune to 
fall in with a model Alcalde, a man of good family and of most 
charming manners; in short, a genuine cahallero. To show the 
popular appreciation of the honesty of his character, it was said of 
him in Stoiar that he had entered the province with nothing but 
a bundle of papers, and would leave it as lightly equipped. 



CIIArTKU IX. 
Tin TOLCuura or ukrom <m albIt, Aiti> m mtuprmira. 

My Spanish irie^ds enabled me to rent a house in Daraga,* a 
well-to-do town of 20,000 inhabitants at the foot of the Mayon, 
a league and a half from Leg^ispL The annimit of this Yoloano 
was considered inaccessible until two young Scotchmen, Paton 

and Stewart by name, demonstrated the contrar}'.t Since then 
several natives have ascended the mountain, but no Euro- 
peans. 

I set out on the 25th of September and passed the night, by the 
advice of SeiSor Munoa, in a hut 1,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, in order to begin the ascent the next , morning with unim- 
paired vigour. But a number of idlers who insisted on following 

• Oflk ially called raj^'uia. The old town of Cap^^aim, which was built higher up 
the hill and was destroyed by the eruption of 1814, was rebuilt uu the tiput where 
Ibtnieilj flood ft mall htmlet of the muiie of Dar&gs. 

I I learnt from Mr. Paton that the undertaking had ftlso been represented SB 
Imptacticable in Alb&y. "Not a single Spaniard, not a single native bad ever wic- 
eeeded in reaching the summit ; in spite of all their precautions they would ccr- 
tftinly be ewelloired in tte mid*** However, one mornlnif alKrat Ato o'eloek, they 
■et uiT, and soon reached the foot of tho cone of the crater. Accompanied by a 
coupU' of nativf^s, who soon loft tlifni, th*>y hi^^rnn to make the ascont. KeHlini; 
half way up, they noticed frequent maiwui of shining lava, thrown from the mouth 
of flie etmter, gliding down tlM noniitsiii. With th« gnetert eaceitione tbej sao- 
oeededf bet ween two and three o*o1oek, in reaching themmmit; whem, however, they 
were prevented hy the noxious gn« fr«>m remaining more Ih in two or three minutes. 
During their descent, they restored their strength with eomu refreshments SeQor 
Mufioft h«d tent to meet tiiem; and they reached AJbiy towards evening, where 
dniiag their short stay they were treated aa heroeo, and |ireMnted with aa oOcial 
certificate of their achieveineiit» for which fhey 'had thei^eamuwof paying aerenl 
dollar*. 
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me, and who kept up a tremendous noise all night, frustrated the 
purpose of this friendly advice ; and I started about five in the 
morning but little refireahed. The fiery glow I had noticed about 
the oiater diBappeared wiUi the dawn. The firat lew hundred feet 
of the ascent were oo?ered with a tall grass quite six feet high ; 
and then came a slope of 1,000 feet or so of short grass succeeded 
by a quantity of moss : but even this soon disappeared, and the 
whole of the upper part of the mountain proved entirely barren. 
We reached the summit about one o'clock. It was coTered with 
fissures which gave out sulphurous gases and steam in such 
prafhaion that we were obliged to stop our mouths and nostrila 
with oar handkerohiefe to prerent ourselves firmn being su^Msated. 




We came to a halt at the edge of a bioad and deep chasm, from 
which issued a particularly^dense Yvpour. Apparently we were on 
the brink of a crater, but the thick fumes of the disagreeable 

Tspour made it impossible for us to guess at the breadth of the 
fissure. The absolute top of the volcano consisted of a ridge, 
nearly ten feet thick, of solid masses of stone covered with a crust 
of lava bleached by the action of the escaping gas. SoTeral 
irregular Uocks of stone lying about us showed that the peak 
had once been a little higher. When, now and again, the gusts of 
wind made rifts in the Tapour, we perceiTed on the northern 
comer of the uhiiruu several rocky c(»lumns at leant a hiin(lre<l feet 
high, which had hitherto withstood both storm and eruption. I 
afterwards had an opportunity of obBenring the summit from 
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Dardga with a capital telescope on a Tcry dear day, when I 
noticed tbat the northmn aide t>f the. crater was considerably 
hig^her than its Bouthem edge. 

Our descent took some time. We hod still two- thirds of it 
beneath us when night overtook us. In the hope of reaching the 
hut where we had left our proYisions, we wandered about till 
eleven o'dook, hungry and weary, and at last were obliged to 
wait for daylight. . This miafortune was owing not to our want of 
proper precaution, but to the unreliability of ihe Indians, ^o of 
them, whom we had taken with us to cany water and refresh- 
men ts, hud disappeared at the verj' first ; and a third, " u very 
trustworthy man," whom we had left to take care of our things 
at the hut, and who had been ordered to meet us at dusk with 
torches, had bolted, as X afterwards disoovered, back to Dar6ga 
before noon. My servant, too, who was canying a woollen coat and 
an umbrella for me^ suddenly vanished in the darkness as soon as 
it began to rain, and, though I repeatedly called him, never 
turned up again till the next morning. We passed tlie wet 
night upon the bare rocks, where, as our very thin clothes were 
perfectly wet through, we iroze till our teeth chattered. As soon, 
however, as the sun rose we got so warm that we soon recovered 
our tempers. Towards nine o'dodk we reached the hut and got 
something to eat after twenty-nine hours' &8t. 

In the " Trabajoe y HecboB Notables de la Soc. Econom. de loe 
Amigos del Pais," for the 4th of Septemher 1823, it is said that 
" Don Antonio Siguenza paid a visit to the volcano of Albay on 
the 11th of March, and that the Society ordered a medal to be 
struck in oommemoration of the event, and in honour of the 
afmesaid Siguensa and his oompanions." Eveiybodyin Albiy, 
however, assured me that the two Scotchmen were the first to 
reach the top of the mountain. It is true that in the above » 
notice the ascent of tlie volcano is not directly nieutioiutl ; hut the 
fact of the medal naturally leads us to suppose that nothing less 
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can be referred to. Arenas, in his memoir, says : *' The M^yon 
was surveyed by Captain Siguenza. From the crater to the base, 
which is nearly ut the level of the sea, he found that it measured 
1,682 Spanish feet (468,66 metres)." A litUe further on he adds 
that he had read in the records of the Society that they had had 
a gold medal struck in honour of Sigtiensa, who had made some 
investigations about the volcano's crater in 1823. He, therefore, 
appears to have had some doubt about Sigueiiza's actual ascent. 

According to the Franciscan records a couple of monks attempted 
the ascent in 159:^, in order to cure the natives of their superstitious 
belief about the mountain. One of them never returned ; but 
the other, although he did not reach the summit, being stopped by 
three deep abysses^ made a hundred converts to Christianity by 
the mere relation of his adventures. He died in the same year, 
in consequence, it is recorded, of the many variations of tempera- 
ture to which he was exposed in his ascent of the volcano. 

Some books say that the mountain is of considerable height ; 
* but the Estado Oeografico'' of the Franciscans for 1865, where 
one could scarcely expect to find such a thoughtless repetition 
of so gross a typographies! error, says that the measurements 
of Siguen^i give the mountain a height of 1,683 feet According 
to my own barometrical reading, the heiglit of the summit above 
the level of the 6ca was 2,374 metres (8,009 Spanish feet). 
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CACAO.— COFFXS. — HSLlOIOVt FBtTITAU. — UTI IK DABAOA. 

T SPRAINED my fcKjt 80 badly in ascending the Mayon that I was 
obliged to keep the house for a month. Under the circumstances, 
I was not sorry to find myself settled in a roomy and oomlortable 
dweUing. My house was built npcm the banks of a small stream, 
and stood in tke middle of a gaiden in wbidi cofieov oaeao^ 
oianges, papayas, and bananas grew luxoiiantly, in spite of the 
tall weeds which surrounded them. Several over-ripe berries had 
fallen to the ground, and I had them collected, roasted, mixed 
with an equal quantity of sugar, ,and made into chocolate ; an 
art in whioh the natiTSS greatly ezoeL With the Spsniaids * 
chooQtlate takes the place of cofibe and tea, and even the hidf-castee 
and the well-to-do natives drink a great deal of it 

The cacao-tree comes from Central America. It flourishes 
there between the 23rd parallel of north and the 20th of south 
latitude ; but it is only at its best in the hottest and dampest 
climates. In temperate ftlimo^ where the thermometer marks 
less than 23^ C, it produces no fruit 

It was first imported into the Philippines from Acapnloo; 
either, according to Oamarines, by a pilot called Pedro Brabo de 
liagunas, in 1G70; or, according to Samar, by some Jesuits, 
during 8alcedo's goveniment, between 1CG3 and 1668. Since 
then it has spread over the greater part of the island; and, 
although it is not cultivated with any exoessive care^ its fruit is 
of an excellent quality. The cacao of Alb4y, if its cheapness be 
taken into consideration, may be considered at least equal to that 
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of Caracas, which is so highly prized in Europe, and which, on 
account of its hig-h price, generally is largely mixe<l with inferior 
kinds.* The bushes .axe usually found in small gardens, close 
to tbo honsee ; but so great is the hudness of the Indians that 
they fiequently allow the berries ^ deoay» alihoogh the naftiye 
caoao sells for a higher price tium tiuit imported. At 0eb6 and 
K^gros a little more attention is paid to its onltiTation ; but it does 
not suffice to supply the wants ol' tlie colony, which imports the 
deficiency from Ternate and Mindanao. The best cacao of the 
Philippines is produced in the small island of Maripipi, which 
lies to the north-west of Leyt^ ; and it is difficult to obtain, the 
entire erqp generally being long beflpoke. It costs abont one dollar 
per litre, whereas the Alb4y caoao costs from two to two and a half 
dollars per "ganta" (three litres). 

The Indians generally cover the kernels, just as they are 
beginning to sprout, with a little earth, and, placing them in a 
spirally rolled leaf, hang them np beneath the roof of their dwel- 
lings. They grow Tery xapdly, and, to prevent their being 
choked by weeds, are planted out at yery short distances. This 
method of treatment is probably the reason that the cacao-trees 
in the Philippines neyer attain a greater height than eight or ten 
feet, while in their native soil they frequently reach thirty, and 

* From 36,000,000 to 49,000,000 lb«. of cacao arc consnnwd Itt Europe annu- 
ally ; of which quantity nearly a third goes to Franco, whoso ronHnmption of it 
between 1853 and 1866 baa more than doubled. In tbe former ^ ear it amounted to 
6,216,000 lbs., ia lh« latter to 12,973,684 Iba. YraaMnk Modi flie flneat oacaos to 
th« European market, those of Porto Cabello and Gartcai. That of Oar&oaa is the 
deareat and the best, and in of four kinds ; Chuao, Ghoroni, O'Cumar, and Rio 
Chico. England consumer thv cacao grown in its own colonies, although the 
duty (Id. per lb.) is the same for all descriptions. Spain, the principal consumer, 
importo ito soppliea fir«nOitba,FortoBico, EeaadAr, Mexico, and Trinidad. Bereral 
laige and important plantations have rocently boon establiwhod by Frenchmen in 
NicaragTia. The cacao beans of ^Soconu8co (Ceutml AnuTica) and Esmeralda 
(i:lcuad6r) are more highly catcomud than the finest of the Venezuela surta; but they 
•TO soaroely erar wtd in the Phflipfinea, end camiot be said to fomi pait of their 
commerce. Germany contenta itaelf with the inferior kinda. Guayaquil cacao, 
which ia only half the price of Cur&caa, ia more -popnlar amongst the Gennana than 
all the other varieties together. 
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sometimet even forty feet. The tree begins to bear froit in He 

third or fourth year, and in its fifth or sixth it reaches maturity, 
when it usually yields a " ganta" of cacao, which, as I have men- 
tioned, is worth from two to two and a balf dollan^ and always 
finds a pnrohaser.* 

The profits arising from a huge plantation would, therefoie, 
be considenble ; yet it is very rare to meet with one. I heard it 
said that the Economical Society had offered a considerable 
reward to any one who could exhibit a plantation of ten thousand 
berry-bearing trees; but in the Society's report I found no mention 
of this reward. 

The great obstacles in the way of large plantations are the 
heavy storms which reeor almost regtdarly every year, and 
often destroy an entire plantation in a single day. In 1856 a 

hurricane visited the ishmd just before the harvest, and com- 
pletely tore up several large plantations by the roots; a catas- 
trophe that naturally has caused much discouragement to the 
cttltivator8.t One ccMuequence of this state of things was that 
the free importation of cacao was permitted, and people were 
enabled to purchase Gnayaquil cacao at fifteen dollars per quintal, 
while that grown at home cost double the money. 

The plant is sometimes att^ked by a disease, the origin of 
which is unknown, when it suffers scverelj^ from certain noxious 
insects.^ It is also attacked by rats and other predatory 

* CL SdiMMr, in bit woilc on Cntnl Anariea, givM tiM oaeao-tne aa «8wlenoe 
of iventj jaan, and says that each tree annually pradsces from 15 to 20 ounces 
of cacao. 1,000 [tlaiita will produce 1,250 Ibct. of cacao, worth 250 dollars; so that 
Iho anDual produce of a siDj(le tree i« worth a quarter of a dollar. Miiacheriich says 
Ihat from 4 to S Iba. of irnw beam ia aa aTerage pradvoa. ▲ filni of dried cacao 
beans weighs 630 grains ; of picked and roasted, 610 grains. 

t In 1727 a hurricane destroyed at a single I.Lwt the inip')rtant cacao plantation 
of Martinique, which had been created by long years of extraordinary care. The 
aame thing bappenad al TnaMi^MiUthtrlith. 

t F.E^Bolamtioiiasdioeaaa(«Mm«A«) wbiehatlackattietMO in Amtka, begin- 
ning: by destroying itaioola. The tree Mx<ti die^. and tlic diM .i<« spread! so rapidly 
thnt \vh«jle f<>re^ls of cac«o- trees uUerly perish and art- luriud into pahturco f'-r 
catUc. Even m the most favoured localities, after a lung sctt»on ot proeficnty. 
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vermin ; the former sometimes &]Ung upon it in such numhers 
that they destroy tiie entire harvest in a single night. Travellers in 

America say that a well-kept cacao plantation is a very picturesque 
sight. Tn the Philippines, however, or at any rate in Ea.st Luzon, 
the closely-packed, lifeless-looking, raoss-covercd trees present a 
dreary spectacle. Their existence is a hrief one. Their oval 
leaves, sometimes nearly a foot long, droop singly from the twigs, 
and form no luxuriant masses of foliage. Their blossoms are very 
insif^niiticant ; they are of a reddish-yellow, no larger than the 
flowers of the lime, and grow separately ow long weedy stalks. 
The fruit ripens in six months. When it is matured, it is of 
either a red or a yellow tint, and is somewhat like a very rough 
gherkin. Only two varieties appear to be cultivated in the 
Philippines.* The pulp of the fruit is white, tender, and of an 
agreeable acid taste, and contains from eighteen to twenty-four 
kernels, arranged in five rows. These kernels are as large as 
almonds, and, like them, consist of a couple of husks and a small 
core. This is the. cacao bean ; which, roasted and Huely ground, 
produces cacao, and with the addition of sugar, and generally of 
spice, makes chocolate. Till the last few years, every household 
in the Philippines made its own chocolate, of nothing but cacao and 
sugar. The Indians who eat chocolate often add roasted rice to it. 
Nowadays there is a luauuiaelory in Manilla, which makes choco- 
late in the Kuropean way. The inhabitants of the eastern pro- 
vinces are very fond of adding roasted pUi nuts to their choco- 
late.t 

thoiuantU of trees are destroyed in a single night by this diaeiue, jutt as the harvMi 
it ftboot to taktt place. Aa almost equally dangoRMiis foe to eoltfratlon ia a moth 

whoso larrn c-iitiroly d^Rtroya the ripe cacao beans; and which only cold and 
wind will kill. Humboldt mentions that racao beanfl which have binn tranB> 
ported over the chilly paawe of tho Coidilleras arc never attacked by this pest. 

• O. BeRKmlli qnotaa altogether eighteen Unda ; of which he mentiooa only 
one as generally in nie in the Pbilipi iii<^ 

t nii is very common in South Lu/ou, Sfimar, and Lcytc ; it is to bo fi>nnd in 
almost every village. Its fruit, which is almost of the bize of an ordinary plum but 
not ao rooDil, eontmna a hard atone, the mw kesnel of which ia ateeped in eyrvip and 

H 
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Euxopeant first leamt to make a dzink from cacao in Mexico, 
where the preparation was called ^oeoiatl* £yen bo fiir heck as 

the days of Cortes, who was a tremendous chfx;ohite drinker, the 
cacuu-tree was extensively cultivated. The Aztecs used the beans 
as money ; and Montezuma used to receive part ol' his tribute in 
this peculiar coin. It was only the wealthy among the ancient 
Mexicans who ate pure cacao ; the poor,, on account of the 
Tahie of the beans as coins, used to mix main and mandioca meal 
wnth them. Even in our own day the inhabitants of Central 
Aniericu make u>e ol" the beans as small coins, as tliev have no 
copper money, and no smaller silver coins thou the haU-reoL Both 
in Central America and in Orinoco there yet are many unpene- 
trated forests which are almost entirely composed of wild cacao- 
trees* I believe the natives gather some of their fruit» hut it is 
almost worthless. By itself it has much less flavour than the 
cultivated kinds. Certainly it is not pieketl and drietl at the 
]>roi)er season, and it gets spoilt in its long transit through the 
dump woods. 

Since the abolition of Slaveiy, the crops in America have been 

tuiidieU in the wime riiimru r iis the kernel of the sweet pine, wbkh it reaombles 
in flavour. The large ticeit wiih fruit on tbcro, "about the size of almonds and 
looldng like •weet>pm6 IntiMls,'* whidi Pifafetta mw at JooMmjol w«n doaVtleM 
piU'tnm, An oil is expressed from the kemdt fluncb resembling sweet almond oil. 
If ^nr^^^on9 arc made in the ftt nis of the trt-es. an abundant pleusant-siuellincr white 
ruiin dowa from them, which is largely used in the I'hilippines to calk shijis with. 
It alao hat a gnat repntatioo at ui anti-rlieiuiiatic plaii(t«r. It it twenty yean 
rinoo it was first exported to Eorope ; and the first consignees mada luge pioliti, as 
the rain, which waii worth scarcely anything in the Fhiiippinee, beoane veiy ftgpabkT 
and was much sought in Europe. 

* The gencnl name for the hercrage wu Caeakot'^tl (cacao water). Ci«00- 
ItU was the tenn it^iven to a particular kind. F. Uemandrz found four kinds of 
cacao in tiw among the Aztecs, and be d*';-<. ribop four varieties of drinks that were 
prepared from them. The third was called cAocokUlf and apparently was pre- 
pand as foUows -An eqoal quiintity of 1^ Inneb of tiie pt^htl {Bmiti* 
cmM) and ssmAmiI/ (ssmo) treos was flnelf gnmnd, and heated in an earthen ▼essel, 
and all the grease removed as it rose to the surface. Maize, crushed and S'^aked, 
was added to it, and a bt vciage prepared from the mixture ; t'> which tb( oily part** 
that had been skimmed ufl' the top were restoied, and the whole wat> drunk 
hoU . 
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diminishing year by year, and, until a Rhort time ago, wlien tlio 
Froirdi laid out several large plantations in Central America, were 
of but triiUug value. According to F. Engel, a flounshing cacao 
plantation rdquires less outlay and trouble, and yields more profit 
tban any other tropical plant; yet its harvests, which do not yield 
anything for the first five or six years, are yery uncertain, owing 
to the numerous insects which attach the plants. In short, cocao 
plantations are only suited to large capitalists, or to very small 
cultivators who grow the trees in their own gardens. Moreover, 
as we have said, since the abolition of Slavery, most of the planta- 
tions have fallen into decay, for the manumitted slaves are entirely 
wanting in industry. 

The original chocolate was not generally relished in Europe. 
When, however, at a later period, it was mixed with sugar, it met 
with more approbation. The exaggerated praise of its admirers 
raised a bitter opposition amongst the opponents of the new drink ; 
and the priests levied conscientious scruples against the use of so 
nourishing an article of food on fisLst days. The quarrel lasted till 
the seventeenth century, by which time cacao had become an every- 
day necessar}' in Spain. It was first introduced into Spain in 1520 ; 
but chocolate, on account of the monopoly of the (.'untpuHtadores, 
was for a long time prepared on the other side of the ocean. In 
loSO, however, it was in common use in Spain, though it wUs so 
entirely unknown in England that, in 1579, an English ci^ptain 
burnt a captured cargo of it as useless. It reached Italy in 1606, 
and was introduced into France by Anne of Austria. The first 
ehocolate-houso in London was opened in 1657, and in 1700 
Germany at last followed suit.* 

The history of coli'ce in the Philippines is very similar to that of 
cacao. The plant thrives wonderfully, and its berry has so strongly 

* Borthold RePirifiTin «pi iks of a tree with Hngi-r-sbuped loaves and small rotmd 
birn'tK, whic h l)ic Indians aumclimcs offered for lale. They mad« cbocululu from 
thom, which in lluvuur much Burpasaod that lURially nUkds from CiflSO* 

11 2 
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marked a flavour that the worst Manilla coffee commands as high 
a price as the beat Jam In spite of this, however, the amount of 

coffee produced in the Philippines is very insigTiificant, and, until 
lately, scarcely deserved mention. Accunlini; to the report of 
au Englishman in 1828, the coti'ee- plant was almost unknown 
forty years before, and was re])resent«d only by a few specimens 
in the Botanical Ghurdens at Manilla. It soon, howerer, increased 
and multiplied, thanks to the moderation of a small predatory- 
animal (faradoxwrw mutanga), which only nibbled the ripe fhiit» 
and left the hard kernels (the coffee beans) untouched, as indi- 
gestible. The Economical Society bestirred itself in its turn by 
offering rewards to encourage the laying out of large coffee plan- 
tations. In 1837 it granted to M. de la Gironniere a premium of 
1,000 doUan, for ezhiUting a oofEee plantation of 10,000 plants, 
which were yielding their second harvest; and four premiums to 
another in the following year. But as soon as the rewards were 
obtained the plantations were onee more allowed to fall into 
neglect. Froui this it is pretty evident that the enterprise, in the 
face of the then market prices and the artificially high rates of 
fimght^ did not afford a saffident profit. 

In .1856 the exports of oo£Eee were not more than 7,000 pieot; 
in 1865 they had increased to 37,588 ; and in 1871, to 53,370. 
This increase, however, aftbrds no criterion by which to estimate 
the increase in the number of plantations, for these make no returns 
for the first few years after being laid out. In shorty larger exports 
may be confidently expected. But even greatly increased exports 
could not be taken as correct measores of the colony's resooioes. 
Not till European capital calls large plantations into existence in 
the most suitable localities will the Philippines obtain their proper 
rank in the cotfee-produeing districts of the world. 

The best coffee comes from the provinces of Laguna, Batangas 
and Cavite ; the worst from Mindan4o. The latter, in consequence 
of Ciireless treatment, is very impure, and generally contains a 
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quantity of bad beans. The coffee beans of Mindan&o are of a 
yeUowisb white colour and flabby ; thoee of Laguna are smaller, 

but much firmer in texture. 

Manilla cofi'ee is very highly esteeined by comioih.seurs, and is 
Tory expensive, though it is by no means bo nice looking as that 
of Ceylon and other more carefuUy prepared kinds. It is a remark- 
able fiwt that in 1865 France, whioh imported only 105,000 
francs' worth of hemp from the Philippines, imported more than 
1,000,000 francs' worth of Manilla coffee, a third of the entire 
cotiee produce of the islands.* Manilla coffee is not much prized 
in London, and does not fetch much more than good Ceylon 
(60s. per cwt.).t This, however, is no reproach to the coflfoe, as 
every one acquainted with an Englishman's appreciation of coffee 
will allow. 

Oalifomia, an excellent customer, always ready to give a fiiir 
price for a good article, will in time btvome one {)f its principal 
consumers.^ In 1868 coffee in Manilla itself cost on an average 
16 dollars per pikiil.i In Java the authorities pay the native^ 
who are compelled to cultivate it, about 3} dollars per piM, 

Although the amount of coffee exported from the Philippines 
is trifling in comparison with the producing powers of the colony, 
it compares favourably with the exports from other countries. 

In my " Sketdics of Travel," 1 compared the d«H'rouse of 
the coffee produced in Java under the forced system of cultiva- 
tion with the increase of that voluntarily grown in Ceylon, 
and gave the Javanese produce for 1858 as 67,000 tons, and the 
Cingalese as 35,000 tons. Since that time the relative decrease 

* Report of the FrsDdi flonsiil. 

t My»ore and Mocha coflbon fetch the hji?he«t pri«^*'s. From HO V> 90 ahilHngi 
per cwt. iM puid for Mysore; and an much aa 120 BhillingH, when it has attained an 
Age of w six yean, tat Honha. 

i In isr,).r,r).67 California imported 8, and 10 million lbs. of <^ffeo, of 
whirh '2. I, ami o millina^ rf'.viH't !iv*-]y came from Manilla. In 186S Kngland 
WiM th« h«jit oiMtomor of the I'tiiliiipiitcs. 

\ Report of tho Belgian oonsul. 
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and increase hare continued; and in 1866 the Dutch Indies 
produced only 56,000 tons, and Ceylon 36,000 tons.* 

During my enforced stay in Daraga the natives brought me 

niusscls and snails for sale ; and several of them wished to enter 
my service, as they felt ** a particular vocation for^Satural History." 
At last my kitchen was always full of them. They sallied forth 
every day to collect insects, and as a ride were not particularly 
fortunate in their search; hut this was of no consequence; in£iot, 
it senred to give them a fresh appetite for their meals. Some of 
the neighbouring Spaniards paid me almost daily visits; and seyeral 
of the native and half-caste dignitaries from a distance were good 
enough to call upon me, not so much for the purpose of seeing 
my humble self as of inspecting my dwelling, the fame of which 
had* spread over the whole province. It was constructed in the 
usual judicious mushroom shape^ covered with iitfo,t and its 
pinnacle was adorned with a powerful oil lamp, furnished with 
a closely fitting lid, like that of a dark lantern, so that it could be 
carried in the i)ocket. This last was particularly useful when 
riding about on a dark night. 

In the neighbouring pueblo cigar-cases were made out of this 
niio. They are not of much use as an article of commerce^ and 
usually are only made to order. To obtain a doaen a would-be 
purchaser must apply to as many individuals, who, at the shortest, 

* CoAe is tndk an exqmaito lievmige, and if lo seldom |n«perly prapaved, that 

tho following hintfl from a mnsttr in the art (Report of the Jurj', Internal. Exbil)., 
Piiris, 18(>H) will not be unwelcome :— 1st. S<>lo(t f,'Oi><l cofTocs. 2n»l. Mix them in 
the pruper proportions. 3rd. Thoroughly dry the beans ; otherwiw in roasting them 
• portion of tha aroma eacapea with the ateam. 4th. Boast them in a dry atmoaphoe, 
and roast each quality sopaxataly. oth. Allow them to cool rnpidly. If it is 
impoRHiblo to r<i:if>t the hp.-ins at home, then imrthase only sufli' lent for each day's 
cjosuinption. With the exception of the fourth, however, it is easy to follow all 
theia diieotioDa at home ; and amall loaatiiig maehinaa are parehaseable, in whidi, 
with the aid of a spirit lamp, small quaatitiea can be prepared at a time. It ta heat, 
when po88iV»Ie, to buy coffee in large qnantitiea, Mid keep it stored for two or 
three years in a dry place. 

t A creeping, or nthar a nmning fern, nearly the only one of the hind in the 
wlude apecies. 
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will oondefloend to 'finish one in a few months. The stalk of the 
fern, which is about as thick as a lucifer match, is split into four 
strips. The workman then takes a strip in his left hand, and, w ith 
his thumb on the hack and his forefinj^er on the ed|>e, draws the 
strips up and down against the blade until the soft pithy parts are 
cut away, and what remains has becoiAe fine 
enough for the next process. The cases are 
made on pointed cylindrical pieces of wood 
almost a couple of feet long. A pin is stuck 
into the centre of the end of tlie cylinder, and 
the workman commences by fastening the 
strips of fern stalk to it. The size of the case 
corresponds to the diameter of the roller, and 
a small wooden disk is placed in the bottom of the case to 
keep it steady while the sides are being plaited. 

When )ny ancle he^an to get better, my first exciirsion was to 
Legaspi, where some Indians were giving a theatrical performance. 
A Spanish political refugee directed the entertainment. On each 
side of the stage, roofed in with palm leaves, ran coTored galleries 
for the dignitaries of the place; the uncovered space between 
which was set apart for the common people. The performers^ad 
chosen a play taken from Persian history. The language was 
Spanish, and the dresses were, to say the least, eccentric. The 
stage was erected hard by a public street, which itself formed 
part of the auditorium, and the noise was so great that I oould 
only catch a word here and there. The actors stalked on, 
chattering their parts, which not one of them understood, and 
moving their arms up and down ; and, when they reached the edge 
of the stage, they tacked and went back again like ships sailini^- 
against the wind. Their eoiuitenances were entirely devoid of 
expression, and they spoke like automatons. If I had understood 
the words, the contrast between their meaning and the machine, 
like movements of the actors would probably have been droll 
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enough ; but, as it was, the noise, the heat, and the smoke were 
so great that we soon left the pLice. 

Both the theatrical performance and the whole festival bore the 

impre?^^ of laziness, iiKlift'erence, and niinflloss mimicrv. Wlicn 
I compared the frank cheerfulness I had seen r^^iiatiug from 
OTory countenance at the religious holidays of Europe with the 
expressionless and immobile &ces of the Indians, I found it 
difficult to understand how the latter were persuaded to waste so 
much time and money upon a matter they seemed so thoroughly 
indifferent to. 

Travellers have remarked the same want of gaiety amongst the 
Indians of America ; and some of them ascribe it to the small 
d^elopment of the nervous system proTalent among these 
peoples, to which cause also they attribute their wondeHul 
courage in bearing pain. But Tylor observes that the Indian's 
countenance is .so different from ours that it takes us several vears 
to rip-htly interpret its expression. There probably is something 
in both these explanations. And, although 1 observed no lively 
expression of amusement among my native friends at Legispi, I 
noticed that they took the peatest possible pleasure in decorating 
the!^ village, and that the procession which formed part of the 
festival had extraordinary charms for them. Every individual 
was dressetl in his very best; and the honour of carrying u tighting 
cock inspired those who attained it with the greatest pride, and 
raised an amazing amount of envy in the breasts of the remainder. 
Visitors poured in from all the surrounding hamlets, and erected 
triumphal arches which they had brought with them ready-made, 
and which bore some complimentary inscription. I am obliged 
to confess that some of the holidav-niakers w»re very drunk. 
The inhabitants of the Philippines have a great love for strong 
drink ; even the young girls occasionally get intoxicated. AVhen ' 
night came on, the strangers were hospitably lodged in the 
dwellings of the village. On such occasions native hospitality 
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shows itself in a Tery &Toiirable light. The door of every house 
stands open, and even balls take place in some of the laiger 
hamlets. The Spanish and balf-caste cavaliers, however, con- 
descciul to dance only with half-caste i)artn(?rs, and very seldom 
invite a pretty Indian girl to join them. The natives very rarely 
danoe together ; but in S4inar I was present on one occasion when 
a by no means ungraoeM natiye danoe was improvised on the spot. 
The men sang venes, and one of the dancers presented his partner 
with a rose, " begging her to be careful how she handled it, as 
no rose was without a thorn." Thin would liavo been thought a 
charming compliment in the mouth of an xVndalusian. 

The idle existence we spent in Duraga was so agreeable to niy 
servants and their numerous friends that they were anxious I 
should stay there as long as possible ; and they adopted some very 
ingenious means to persuade me to do so. Twice, when everything 
was prepared for a start the next morning, my shoes were stolen 
in the night ; and on another occasion they kidnapped my liorsc. 
When an Indian has a particularly heavy load to carry, or a long 
journey to make, he thinks nothing of coolly appropriating the 
well-fed beast of some Spaniard ; which, when he has done with it, 
he turns loose without attempting to feed it, and it wanders about 
till somebody catches it and stalls it in the nearest Tribunal." 
There it is kept tied up and hungry until its master claims it and 
pays its expenses. I had a dollar to pay when I recovered mine, 
although it was nearly starved to death, on the pretence that it 
had swallowed rice to that value since it had been caught 

Small robberies occur very frequently, but they are com- 
mitted — as an acquaintance, a man who had spent some time in 
the country, informed me one evening when I was telling him my 
troubles — only upon the property of new arrivals ; old residents, 
he said, enjoyed a prescriptive freedom from ^uch little incon- 
veniences. I fancy some waggish native must have overheard 
our conversation, for early the next morning my friend, the old 
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resident, sent to borrow chocolate, biscuits, and eggs of me, as his 
larder and his hen-house had been rifled during the night. 

Monday and Friday evenings were the Daraga market nights, 
and in fine weather always afforded a pretty sight. The women, 
neatly and cleanly clad, sat in long rows and offered their pro- 
visions for sale by the light of hundreds of torches; and, when the 
business was over, the slopes of the mountains were studded all over 
with flickering little points of brightness proceeding from the 
torches carried by the homeward-bound market women. Besides 
eatables, manv had silks and stuffs woven from the fibres of the 
pine-apple and the banana for sale. These goods they carried on 
their heads ; and I noticed that all the younger women were accom- 
panied by their sweethearts, who relieved them of their burdens. 




A yatiiraliit in rninij iceather. 
The hat made of palm leaves and the stiilks of the »i(<i . th* coat of hark. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

isouBnoirs to avLuaJbi amo aosaoodif.— boad kauiio.— vhutbh. 

Di king the whole time I was coutiiied to the house at J)ara<i^a, the 
weather wae remarkably fine ; but unfortunately the bright duys 
had oome to an end by the timel was ready tomakea start, for the 
nortih-east monsoon, the snre forerunner of rain in this part of the 
Archipehigo, sets in in October. In spite, howoTor, of the weather, 
I determined to mako another attempt to ascend the mountain at 
Buhisjin. I found I could go by boat to Bacon in the Bay of 
Albay, a distance of seven leagues, whence I could ride to 
Gubat on the east coast, three leagues further, and then in a 
southerly direction along the shore to Bulusin. An eiqierienoed 
old natiye, who provided a boat and crew, had appointed ten o'clock 
at night as the best time fbr my departure. Just as we were 
about to start, however, we were told that four piratical craft 
had been seen in the bay. In a twinkling, the crew disappeared, 
and I was left alone in the darkness ; and it took me four hours with 
the assistance of a Spaniard to find them again, and make a fresh, 
start About nine o'clock in the morning we reached B&con, 
whence I rode across a very flat country to San Roque, where the 
road leading to Gubat took a sharp turn to the south-east, and 
presently became an extremely bad one. After I had passed 
Gubat, my way lay Jilong the shore ; and I saw se\ eml ruined 
square towers, made of blocks of coral, and built by the Jesuits 
as a protection against the Moors, — a term here applied to the 
piratee> because, like the Moors who were formerly in Spain, they 
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uro Mahometans. Thev come from ^lindanao and from tlio 
north-west coast of Borneo. At the time of my visit, this part of 
the Archipelago was greatly infested with them ; and a few days 
before my arrival they had carried off some fishermen close to 
Gubat. A little distance from the shore, and parallel to it, ran 
a coral reef, which during the south-west monsoon was here and 
there bare at low tide ; but, when the north-east wind blew, the 




•mr.NK or a kio-tkek .\kak macon. 

waves of the Pacific Ocean entirely concealed it. U])on this roof 
the storms had cast up many remains of marine animals, and a 
quantity of fungi, amongst which I noticed some exactly resembling 
the common sponge of the Mediterranean. They woro just as soft 
to the touch, of a dark brown tint, as large as the fist, and of a 
conical shape. They absorbed water with great readiness, and might 
doubtless be made a profitable article of commerce. Samples of 
them are to be soon in the Zoological Museum at Berlin. As I wont 
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further on, I found the road excellent ; and wooden bridges, all 

of which were in ^oo<l repair, led me across the mouths of the 
nuiuerous small rivers. I^iit almost all the arches of the stone 
bridges I came to had iailen in, and I had to cross the streams 
they wer^ supposed to span in a small boat, and make my borse 
swim after me. Just before I reached Bulus4n, I had to oross a 
ravine aeyeral hundred feet deep, composed. almost entirely of 
white pumice stone. 

Bulusan is so seldom visited by strangers that the " tribunal " 
where I put up was soon full of curiosity-mongers, who came to 
stare at me. The women, taking the places of honour, squatted 
round me in concentric rows, while the men peered over their 
shoulders. One morning when I was taking a shower-bath in a 
shed made of open bamboo work, I suddenly noticed several pairs 
of incjuisitive eyes staring at me through the interstices. The 
eyes belonged exclusively to the gentler sex ; and their owners 
examined me with the greatest curiosity, making remarks upon 
my appearance to one another, and seeming by no means inclined 
to be disturbed. Upon another occasion, when baihing in the 
open air in the province of Lagiina, I was surrounded by a 
number of women, old, middle-aged, and young, who crowded 
round me while I was dressing, curetully inspected me, and 
pointed out with their hngers every little detail which seemed to 
them to call for sp^ial remark. 

I had travelled the last part of the road to Bulus4n in wind 
and rain ; and the storm lasted with little intermission during the 
whole night. When I got up in the morning I found that part 
of the roof of the tribunal had been carried away, that the slighter 
houses in the hanilot were all blown down, and that almost every 
dwelling in the place had lost its roof. This pleasant weather 
lasted during the three days of my stay. The air was so thick 
that I found it impossible to distinguish the volcano, though I 
was actually standing at its foot ; and, as the weather-wise of the 
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neighbourhood could hold oat no promise of 'a fiiTOurable change 
at that time of the year, I put off my intended ascent till a better 
opportunity, and resolved to return. A woi tliy alcalde was reported 
to have succeeded in reaching the top fifteen years before, after 
sixty men had spent a couple of months in looking for the right 
path; and the ascent iraa said to have taken him two whole 
days. But an experioiced natire told me that in the dry season 
he thought four men were quite sufficient to reach the plateau, 
just under the peak, in a couple of days ; but that ladders were 
reipiired to ^^'•et on to the actual summit. 

The day after my arrival the inspector of highways and another 
man walked into the tribunal, both of them wet to the skin and 
nearly Uown to pieces. Ky friend the alcalde had sent them 
to my assistance ; and, as none of us could attempt the ascent, 
they returned with me. As we were entering B&con on our way 
back, we heard the report of cannon and the sound of music. 
Our servants cried out " Here comes the alcalde,'' and in a few 
moments he drove up in an open carriage, accompanied hy a mob 
of horsemen, Spaniards and natives, the latter prancing about in 
silk hats and shirts fluttering in the wind. The alcalde politely 
offered me a seat, and an hour's drive took us into Sorsogon. 

The roads of the province of Albay are good, hut they are by 
no means kept in good repair : a state of things that will never be 
remedied so long as the indolence of the authorities continues. 
Most of the stone bridges in the district are in ruins, and the 
traveller is obliged to content himself with wading through a find, 
or get himself ferried across upon a raft or in a small canoe, 
while his horse swims behind him. The roads were first laid 
down in the days of tlie Alcalde refieraiida, a capital enr^ineer, 
whom we have already mentioned, and who de.'^erves considerable 
praise for having largely contributed to the wel&re of his pro- 
vince, and for having accomplished so much from such small 
resources. He took care that all socage service should be 
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dnly rendered, or that money, which went towards paying for 
tools and materials, should be paid in lieu of it. Many abuses 

existed before his rule ; no real services were performed by any- 
body who could trace the slightest relationship to any of the\ 
authorities ; and, when by chance any redemption money was paid, 
it went, otten with the oqnniyance of the alcalde of the period, 
into the poekets of the Gobemadorcillos, instead of into the pro- 
yinoial treasury. Similar abuses still prevail all over the country, 
where they are not prevented by the ^ lance of the authorities. 
The numerous population, and tlie prosperity which the province 
now enjoys, make it an easy matter to maintain and complete 
the existing highways. The admirable officials of the district are 
certainly not wanting in goodwill, but their hands are tied. 
Nowadays the alcaldes remain only three years in one provinoe 
(in Pefieranda's time, they remained six) ; their time is entirely 
taken up with tlu Lurrent official and judicial business; and, just 
as they are be«i;inning to appreciate the capabilities and require- 
ments of their district, they are obliged to leave it. This shows 
the government's want of confidence in its own servants. No 
alcalde could now possibly undertahe what Pefieranda accom- 
plished. The money paid in lieu of socage service, which ought 
to be applied to the wants of the province in which the socage is 
due, is forwarded to Manilla. If an alcalde projxjses some urp^cnt 
and necessary improvement, he has to send in so many tedious 
estimates and reports, which frequently remain unnoticed, that he 
soon loses all desire to attempt any innovation. Estimates for 
large works, to carry out which would require a considerable 
outlay, are invariably returned firom head-quarters marked '* not 
urj^ent." The fact is, not that the colonial government is 
wanting in good-will, but that the " Caja de Comunidad " (General 
Treasury) in Manilla is almost always empty, as the bpaniiih 
GK>vemment, in its chronic state of bankruptcy, borrows the money 
and is never in a position to return it. 
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In 1840 Sorsogon suffered seTereLy from an earthquake^ which 
lasted almost oontinuously for ihirtj-fiTe days. It raged with 
the greatest fury on the 2l8t of March. The ohurehes, hoth of 

Sorsogon and of Cusiguran, lus well us the smallest stone houses, 
were destroyed; seventeen jursons lost their lives, and two 
hundred were injured ; and the whole neighbourhood sank iiive 
feet below its former level. 

The next morning I accompanied the alcalde in a fiUiut 
(felucca), manned by fourteen rowers, to Oasigdran, which lies 
directly south of Sorsogon, on the other side of a small bay of two 
leagues in breadth; which it took us an hour and a ludt'to cross. 
The bay was as cabn as an inland lake. It is almost entirely 
, surrounded by hills, and its western side, which is open to the 
sea, is protected by the island of Bagalio, which lies in front 
of it As soon as we landed, we were received with salutes of 
cannon and music, and flags and shirts streamed in the wind. I 
declined the friendly invitation of the alcalde to accompany him 
any further ; as to me, who had no official business to transact, 
the journey seemed nothing but a continually recurring panorama 
of dinners, lunches, cups of chocolate, musioy and detonations of 
gunpowder. 

In 1850 quicksilver was discovered on a part of the coast 
now covered by the sea. I examined the reported bed of the 
deposit, and it a])peared U) nie to consist of a stratum of clay six 
feet in depth, superimposed over a layer of volcanic sand and 
fragments of pumice stone. An Englishman who was wrecked in 
this part of the Archipelago, the same individual I met at the 
ironworks at Angat, had begun to collect it, and by washing the 
sand had obtained something like a couple of ounces. Some- 
body, however, told the priest of the district that quicksilver 
was a jx>ison ; and, as he himself told me, so loicibly did he 
depict the dangerous nature of the new discovery to his parish* 
ioners that they abandoned the attempt to ooUeot it Since 
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then none of them have ever seen i& vestige of mercury, unless 
it might be from some broken old barometer. Towards eveninof 
• Mount IJulusdn in tlio south-cast, and Mount ^[uyou in the north- 
west, were visible for a short time. They are both in a straight 
line with Gasiguian. 

Eveiy year the rea malras great inroads upon the ooast at 
Gasigunui; as &r as I could decide from its appearance and 
from the accounts given me, about a yard of the shore is annually 
destroyed. The bay of Sorsogon is j)iotected towards the north 
by a ridge of hills, which suddenly terminate, however, at its 
north-eastern angle ; and through this opening th(> wind some* 
times blows with great fury, and causes considerable havoc in 
the bay, the more particularly as its coast is principally formed 
of clay and sand. 

When I reached Legaspi again in the evening I learnt that the 
alarm about the pinites which had interrupted my departure had 
not been un idle one. Moors they certaiuly could not have been, 
for at that season none of the Mahometan corsairs could reach that 
part of the coast ; but they were a band of deserters and vaga- 
bonds from the surrounding country, who in this part of the 
world find it more agreeable to pursue their freebooting career on 
fH^a than on hind. During my absence they had committed many 
robberies and carried off several people.* 

The beginning of November is the season of storms; when 
water communication between Albiy and Manilla entirely ceases, 
no vessel daring to put out to sea, even from the south coast On 
the 9th of the month, however, a vessel that had been given up 
for lost entered the port, after having incurred great perils and 
being obligc^l to throw over-board the greater part of its cargo. 
Within twelve days of its leaving the straits of San liernardino 
in the rear, a sudden storm compelled it to anchor amongst the 

* The oSowl aoeovnU ilalcd tlwt they had kidaftpped twenty-one penooe in n 
eoni^eof weeka. 
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ialands of Baliou&tro. One of Ae paasengers, a newly arrived 
Spaniard, pat off in a boat with seven sailors, and made for four 
small vessels which were riding at anchor oft* the coast ; taking" 
them for iifihermen, whereas they were pirates. They tired at him as 
«xni as lie was aome distance from his ship, and bis crew threw them- 
selves into the water; hat boih he and ihey were taken prisoners. 
The captain of the trading brig, fearing that bis vessel would 
fell into their dutches, slipped anchor and put out to sea again, 
escaping shipwreck with the greatest dilHculty. The pirates, as 
a rule, do not kill their prisoners, but employ them as rowers. 
But Europeans seldom survive their captiWty : the tremendous 
labour and the scanty food are too much for them. Their clothes 
always being stripped off their backs, they are exposed naked to all 
sorts of weather, and their sole daily support is a handful of rice. 
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OHAPT£R Xn. 

BXCVRSIONH Hi 60VTH CAMAHflfn. — BPANI8H PUIBSTS. — ALCALbU AMD MAKDARIKII. 

No fa% ourublc change in the weatber was expectctl in Albdy 
before the month of January. It stormed and rained all day. I 
therefore detennined to change my quarterfl to South GomariTioR, 
which, protected from the monsoon by the high range of hills 
miming along its nortih-eastem boundary, enjoyed more decent 
weather. The two proTinces of Gamarines fonn a long continent, 
with its principal frontage of shore facing to the north-east and 
to the south-west ; wliich is about ten leagues broad in its middle, 
and has its shores indented by many deep bays. From about the 
centre of its north-eaatem shore there boldly projects; the penin- 
snla of Ganuniian, connected with the mainland of Gamarines by 
the isthmus of Ysarog. The north-easftem portionB of the two 
proTinoes contain a long range of Tolcanio hills; the south- 
western principally consisted, as far as my investigations per- 
mitted me to di.s(;over, of chalk and coral reefs. In the midst of 
the hills extends a winding and fertile valley, which collects the 
waters descending from the slopes of the mountain ranges, and 
Uends them into a navigable riyer, on the banks of which 
semal floorishing hamlefts have estebUshed themselTssl This 
river is called the Bicol. The streams which give it btrth are so 
abundant, and the slope of the sides of the valley, which is 
turned into one gigantic rice-field, is so gentle that in luuuy 
places the lazy waters linger and form small lakes. 
Beginning at the south-eastern extremity, the Tol.canoes of 

I 2 
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Bnlusio, Alb&y, Haziurftga, Yriga, Yaarog, and QoXisi — ^the last 
on ihe northem aide of the bay of San Miguel — are sitiiated in a 
straight line, extending from the south-east to the north-west. 

Besides these, there is the volcano of Buhi, or Malinao, a little to 
the north-east of the line. The hamlets iu the valley I have 
mentioned are situated in a second line parallel to that of the 
volcanoes. The southern portion of the proiinoe is sparsely 
inhabited, and but few streams find their way from its plateau 
into the central Talley. The range of volcanoes shuts out, as I 
have said, the north-east winds, and condenses their moisture in 
the little lakes sciittered on its slopes. The south-west por- 
tion of Camarfnes. therefore, is dry duriQg the north-east mon- 
soon, and enjoys its rainy season during the prevalence of the 
winds' that blow from the south-west. The so-called dry season, 
which, so fiur as South Gamarines is concerned, begins in November, 
18 interrupted, however, by frequent showers ; but from January 
to May scarcely a droj) of rain falls. The change of monsoon takes 
place in May and June ; and its arrival is announced by violent 
thunderstorms and hurricanes, which frequently last without 
cessation for a couple of weeks, and are acooinpanied by heavy 
rains. These last are the beginning of the wet season proper, 
which lasts till October. The road passes the hamlets of 
Camalig, Guinohatan, Ligao, Oas, and Pol&ngui, situated in a 
straight line on the banks of the river Quinali, which, after 
receiving numerous tributary streams^ becomes navigable soon 
after passing PoliAgui Here I observed a small settlement of 
hutB» which is called after the river. Each of the hamlets I 
have mentioned, with the exception of the last, has a population 
of about fourteen thousand souls, although they are situated not 
more than half a league apart. 

The convents in this part of the country' are larg^ imposing 
buildings, and their incumbents, who were mostly old men, were 
most hospsitaUe and kind to me. Every one of them insisted 
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upon mj staying with hini, and, after doiug all he could for me, 
p-jwsed me on to liis next colleague with the best recommenda- 
tions. I wished to hire a l)oat at Polangui to cross the lake of 
l{;itii, but the only craft I could find were a couple of barotos 
about eighty feet long, hoUowed out of the trunks of trees and 
hiden with rioe. To prevent my meeting with any delay, the 
padre purchased the cargo 'of one of the hoats, on the eondition 
of its being immediately unbiden ; and this kindness enabled me 
to continue my jouniey in the afternoon. 

If d traveller gets on good terni« with the priests he seldom 
meets with any annoyances. Upon one occasion I wished to 
make a little excursion directly after lunch, and at a quarter past 
eleven everything was ready for a start; when I happened to say 
that it was a pity to have to wait three qnartMS of an hour for the • 
meal. In a minute or two twelve o'clock struck ; all work in the 
village ceased ; and we sat down to tabh^ : it was noon. A mes- 
sage had been sent to the village bell-ringer that the Souor 
Padre thought he must be asleep, and that it must be long past 
twelve* as the Senor Padre was hungry. ** II est I'heure que 
votre Majesty desire." 

Most o^ the priests in the eastern provinces of Lujson and 
Hliniar are Franciscan monks, brought up in seminaries in 
JSpain specially devoted to the colonial missions, Fonuerly 
they were at liberty, after ten years' residence in tlie Philippines; 
to return to their own country ; but, since the abolition of the 
monasteries in Spain, they can do this no longer, for they %re 
compelled in the colonies to abandon aU obedience to the' rules of 
their order, and to live as laymen. They are aware that they 
must end tlK'ir flays in their new home, and regulate their lives 
accordingly. On their first arrival they arc generally sent to 
some priest in the province to make themselves acquaintcHl with 
the language of the countiy; then they are installed into a 
small Qure, and afterwards into a more important one, in which 
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tbey geneially remain till their death. Moat of them spring 
from the very lowest class of Spaniards. A number of pious 
trusts and foundations enable a very p<x)r man, who cannot 

afford to send his son to 
school, to put him into a 
religious seminary, where, 
beyond the duttea of his 
fiitnre avocation, the boy 
learns nothing. If the 
monks wore of a higher 
Bociul grade, as are some of 
the English missionaries, 
they would have less incli- 
nation to mix with the com- 
mon people, and would fidl 
to exercise over them the 
influence they wield at 
present. The early habits 
of the Spanish monks, and 
their narrow knowledge of 
the world, peculiarly fit them fbr an enstence among the natives. 
This mental equality, or, rather, this want of mental disparity, 
has enabled them to acquire the influence they undoubtedly 
possess. 

When these young men first come from their seminaries they 
are narrow-brained, ignorant, frequently almost devoid of educa- 
tion, and foil of conceit, hatred of keretics^ and praselytish ardour. 
These fiulings, kowever, gradually disappear ; the consideration 
and the comfortable incomes they enjoy developing their benevo- 
lence. The insight into mankind and the confiflonco in them- 
selves which distinguish the lower classes of the Spaniards, and 
which are so amusingly exemplified in Sancho Panza, have plenty 
of occasions to display, themselves in the responsible and influ- 
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ential positions which the priests oocQpy. The padre is frequently 

the only white man in his villaj^e, probably the only European 
for miles around. lie becomes the representative not only of 
religion, bnt of the Government ; he is the oracle of the Indians, 
and his decisions in everything that concerns Europe and ciriU- 
aation are wiihoot appeaL His advice is asked on all Important 
emergencieB, and he has no one whom he in his tam can consult. 
Such a state of things naturally developes his brain. The same 
individuals who in Spain would have tbllowed the plough, in the 
colonies carry out great undertakings. Without any technical 
education, and without any scientific knowledge* they build 
churches and bridges, and oonstruct roads. The circumstances 
therefiiirs are greatly in iayoar of the development of priesUy 
ability ; but it would probably be better for the buildings if they 
wore erected by more experienced men, for the bridgets are re- 
markably prone to fall in, the churches look like sbeep-pens, and 
the roads soon go to rack and ruin. I had much intercourse in 
CSamarines and Alb4y with the priests, and conceiYcd a great 
liking foVr them alL As a rule, they are the most unpretending of 
men ; and a visit gives them so much pleasure that they do all in 
their power to make their guest's stay as agreeable as possible. 
Life in a largo convent has much resemblance to that of a lord 
of the manor in Eastern Europe. Nothing can be more uncon- 
strained, more unccmventional. A visitor lives as independently 
as in an hotel, and many of the visitors behaVe themselves as if it 
were one. I have seen a subaltem officisl arrive, and, without 
inquiring of the major-domo if he could have a room, order his 
dinner at once ; alter which he contente<l himself with carelessly 
inquiring if the padre, who was an utter stranger to him, was at 
homo. 

The priests of the Philippines have often been reproached with 
gross immorality. They are said to keep their convents full of 
bevies of pretty girls, and to lead somewhat the same sort of life 
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as the Grand Turk. This inuy be true of the native padrea ; but 
I myself never saw, in any of the houaeholda of the nnmerooB 
Spanish prieata I viaited, anything that could possibly oanae the 
least breath of scandal. Their serranta were exdnsiTely men, 
though perhaps I may have noticed here and there an old 
woman or two. llibadeneyra .s;iys : — " Tlic Indians, who observe 
how careful the Franciscan monks arc of their chastity, have 
arrived at the conclusion that they are not really men, and that» 
though the devil had often attempted to lead these holy men 
astray, using the charms of some pretty Indian girl as a bait, yet, 
to the confusion of both damsel and devil, the monks had always 
come scathlcss out of tho struggle." * Ribadencyra, bowevor, is 
not an over- reliable avithur ; and, if his physiological mistakes are 
as gross as his geographical ones (lie ^ays somewhere that Luzon 
is another name for the island of Cebu !), the monks are not 
perhaps as fireproof as he snppooes. At any rate, his description 
does not universally apply nowadays. The younger priests pass 
their existence like the lords of the soil of old ; the young girls 
consider it an honour to be allowed to associate with them ; and 
the padres in their turn find many convenient opportunities. 
They have no jealous wives to pry into their secrets, and their 
positian aa conliBssora and spiritual advisers affords them pisnty of 
pretexts for being alone with the women.t The confessional, in 
particular, must be a perilous rock-a-head for most of them. In 
an appendix to the ** Tagal Grammar " (which, by-the-hye, is not 
added to the editions sold for general use) a list of questions is 
given for the convenience of young priests not yet conversant 
with the Tagal language. These questions are to be asked in the 
confessional, and several pagsa of them rdate exclusively to the 
relations between the sexes. 

* History of tho lalands. 

t 8t Croix says tluitiii his day Uie priaits* IioiiBelKiIds eooauted wholly of youiig 
girls. A FmuciHtan who lived lu-ar the Lake of Bay kept twenty of thcni, and had 
a conple of theni alwaya at hia lide. 
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As the alcaldes remain only three years in any one province, 
they never understand much of its language; and,' being much 
occupied with thetr official business, they have neither the time 

nor the desire to l>ecoine acquainted with the peculiarities of the 
districts over which they rule. The priest, on the other hand, 
resides continually in the midst of his parishioners, is perfectly 
acquainted with each of them, and even, on occasion, protects 
them against the authorities; his, therefore, is the real juris- 
diction in the district. The position' of ihe priests, in contra* 
distinction to that of the Government officials, is well expressed 
by their respective dwellings. The cmm rmlea, generally small, 
ugly, and frequently half-ruined habitations, are not suited to 
the dignity of the chief authority of the province. The conn nfo, 
on the contrary, is almost always a roomy, imposing, and well- 
arranged building. In former days, when gdrerhoiships were sold 
to adventurers whose only care was to enrich' themselves, the in- 
fluence of the minister of religion was even greater than it is now.* 
The following ])assage from the General Orders, given by 
Legentil, will convey a clear idea of their former position ;— 

Whereas the tenth chapter of the ordinances, wherein the 
governor of Arandia ordained that the alcaldes and the justices 
should communicate with the missionary priests only by letter, 
and that they should never hold any interview with them except 
in the presence of a witness, has hevn fre(iuently disobeyed, it is 
now commanded that these disobediences shall no longer bo 
allowed; and that the alcaldes shall make it their business to 
see that the priests and ministers of religion treat the gobema- 
doreiUos and the sabaltem officers of justice with proper respect^ 
and that the aforesaid priests be not aUowed either to beat^ 
chastise, or ill-treat the latter, or make them wait at table." 

• Tjcgontil, in his " Travels in Iho Indian Seas," Bays : " The monks arc tho real 
rulen of the pr«>viiice8. .... Their power i» so anUniit«d that no Spaniard cares to 
•cttle in lh« Beighbonrhood. .... TIm nooks would gire him « gmt d«al of 
trouble." 
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The .foimer alcaldes, who, without ezperieiioe in offioiBl buei- 
nees* without either edmcatioii or knowledge^ and withmit either 
the brains or the moral qnalifioatioiis Ibr such responsible and 

influential |x>sts, purcha.se(l tlieir appointments from the State, or 
received them in consequence of successful intrigues, received a 
nominal salary from the govemmeat, and paid it tribute for the 
right to cany on trade, ▲renas conaidtfed this tribute paid by 
the alcaldes aa a fine impoand yasgaa. them fiir an infiringement of 
the law ; ** for sereral ordinances were in ezisteoce^ strennovuly 
forbidding them to dabble in any kind of commerce, nntil it 
pleased his Catholic ^fajesty to grant them a disiKjnsation." The 
latter sources of mischief were, however, abolished by royal decree 
in September and October, 1844. 
The alcaldes were at the same time governors, magistrates, 
^ commanders of the troops, and, in reality, the only trndera in 
their proyince.* They parehased with the r eeo nr cee of the otrst 
I pHiH the articles required in the province ; and they were entirely 
I dependent for their capital ujwn these endowments, as they almoet 
I always arrived in the Philippines without any means of their own. 
j The natives were forced to sell their produce to the alcaldea and, 
* I besides, to porehase their gooda at the prices fixed by the latter.t 
In this corrupt state of things the prieets were the only protectors 
, of the unfort uiKite Indians; though occasionally they also threw 
I iu their lot with the alcaldes, and shared in the spoil wrung frcun 
. their unfortunate Hocks. 

Nowadays men with smne knowledge of the law are sent out to 
the Philippines aa alcaldea; the government pays them a smi^ 
salary, and they are not allcfwed to trade. The anthoritiee also 
attempt to dindntsh the influence of the ])riests by improving 
the pi'sitiun of the civil tribunals ; a slate of things they will 
not tind easy of accomplishment unless they lengthen the period 
of service of the alcaldes, and place them in a pecuniary 
• St, Croa. f St Croix. 
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position that will put them beyond the temptation of pocketing 
perquisites.* 

In Hue's work on Ghma I fitirl the fioUpwing passage relating to 
the effects of the frequent official changes in China ; from which 
many hints may be gathered : — 

'*The magisterial offices are no longer bestowed upon upn'ght 
and just individuals, and, as a cons^uence, this once flourishing 
and well-governed kingdom is day by day falling into decay, and 
is rapidly gliding down the path that leads to a terrible and, 
perhaps, speedy dissolution. When we seek to discover the cause 
of the general min, the universal oorrnption which too surely is 
undermining all classes of Chinese society, we are convinced that 
it is to be found in the complete abandonment of the old 
system of govcrnnuiit effected by the Mantschu dynasty. It 
issued a decree ibrbiddiug any mandarin to hold any post longer 
than three years in the same province, and prohibiting any one 
fimn possessing any official appointment in lus native province. 
One does not form a particularly high idea of iihe brain which 
conceived this law: but, when the Mantschu Tartars found that they 
were the lords of the empire, they began to Ih) alarmed at their 
small numbers, which were trifling in comparison with the count- 
less swarms of the Chinese ; and they dreaded lest the influence 
which the higher officials would acquire in their districts might 
enable ^em to excite the populace against their foreign rulers. 

''The magistrates, being allowed to remain only a year or two 
in the same province, lived there like strangers, without making 
themselves acquainted with the wants of the people they governed ; 
there was no tie between them. The onlv care of the mandarins 
was to amass as much wealth as possible before they quitted their 
poets; and they then began the same game in a firesh locality, until 

* Thtre are three claieee of aloaldeahipf^ aunely, mtrada, M^eiiM, and Urmim 
<«M»Bo7«]OiiiiMHMM«flf«rd>i 1837); inauliof wh&^aaaloaldeunitMmliBV 

thre« yean. No officinl is nllowod, undM any pretence, to Mnro more tJian ten 
yean in any of the ^Uialic magiatracaee. 
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finally they letiuned home in poaaeMioii of a handsome fortane 
gFBdually collected in their different appointments. They were 
only birds of passage. What did it matter ? The morrow would 

tind them at the other end of \\\v kiugtlom. where the cries of 
their plundered viciimn would be unable to reach them. In this 
manner the govemmentul policy rendered the mandarins selfish 
and indifferent. The basis of the monarchy is destroyed, for the 
magistrate is no longer a paternal ruler residing amongst and 
mildly 8wnyin<? his children, but a marauder, who arrires no man 
knows whence, and who dei)arts no one knows whither. The 
coneequence is universal stagnation ; no great undert-akings are 
accomplished ; and the works and labours of former dynasties are 
allowed to fall into decay. The mandarins say to themselveBy 
' Why should we undertake what we can never accomplish P Why 
shonld we sow that others may reap P ' . . . . They take no in- 
terest in the affairs of the district ; as a rule, they are suddenly 
transplanted into the midst of a population whose dialect even 
they do not understand. When they arrive in their mandarinatcs 
they usually find interpreters, who^ being permanent officials and 
interested in the affiurs of the place, know how to make their 
services indispensable ; and these in reality are the absolute rulers 
of the district." 

Interpreters are especially indi-^jx usable in the rhilii>|)ines, 
where the alcaides never by any chance understand any of the 

' local dialects. In important matters the native writers have 
generally to deal with the priest, who in many cases becomes the 
virtual administrator of authority. He is fiuniliar with the 
characters of the inhabitants and all their affiiirs, in the settle- 

' nient of which his intimate acquaintance with the female sex 
stands him in «^ood stead. An eminent official iu Madrid told 
me in 1807 that the then minister was considering a proposal to 
abolish the restriction of office in the colonies to three years.* 
* The kw limiUng the dnntaon of antMnlmaots to this ahort period dates from 
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The dread which caused this restriction, viz., that an official 
might become too powerful in some distant province^ and that 
his influence might prove a eouroe of danger to the mother 
oountry, is no longer entertained. . Inereased traflfio and easier 
means of communication hare destroyed the foimer isolation of 
the more distant provinces. The new customs laws, the increasing 
demand for colonial produce, and the right ceded to foreigners of 
settling in the country, will give a great stimulus to agriculture 
and oommeroe, and largely increase the number of Chinese and 
European residents. Then at last, perhaps, the authorities will 
see the neoessity of improving the social position of their officials 
by decreasing their number, by a careful selection of persons, by 
promoting them according to their abilities and conduct, and by 
increasing their salaries, and allowing them to make a longer 
stay in ono post. The commercial relations of the Philippines 
with California and Australia are likely to become veiy active, 
and liberal ideas will be introduced from those free countriee. 
Then, indeed, the mother country will have earnestly to consider 
whetlier it i.s advisable to continue its exploitation of the colony 
by its monopolies, its withdrawal of gold, and its constant satis- 
iaction of the unfounded chiims of a swarm of hungry place- 
hunters.* 

English and Scotch colonial officials are carefully and expressly 

the oir'it.st (Ihvh of Sjtani-h colonisation in America. There wn« also a variety of 
minor regulations, baaed on saapicion, prohibiting the higher ofiiciaJa from mixing 
iD friendlj intaooarM with the oolonbta. 

* A aecnlar prieot in the Philippines once related to me, quite of hit ovn MOord, 
what had led him t^> ihf c hoice of his proff foiiun. Ono day, when howjiaa subaltern 
in the army, he was playing cards with s^me comrades in a ahady balcony. 
'* Seep" crifld Mie of hit frUodi^ obterving a peasant ooenpiad hi tflUng the fields 
ia the fliU heat of the min, "how the donkey yonder ie toQiog and penpiring while 
we are b-lling in the ehade." The happy conceit of Icttinf^ the donkeys work while 
the idle enjoyed life made such a deep impression on him that he determined to 
turn priest; and it is the same felicitous thought that has impelled so many 
inpeenniuoa gentlemeii to become oolooial oflktah. The Uitle opening ftr dHl 
labour in Sp-.in and Portugal, and the prospect of comfortable pevqniatei in the 
ooloniea, have sent many a starving caMUro acroaa the ocean. 
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educated for their difficult and reeponsible poaitioiis. They obtain 
their appointments after passing n stringent examination at home, 

and are promoted to the higher colonial offices only after giving 
proofs of fitness and ability. What a different state of tilings 
pireYails in Spain ! When a Spaniard succeeds in getting an 
appointmantk it is difBcult to say whether it is due to his personal 
capacity and merit or to a series of succesBfbl pditioal intrigues.* 

• The cxploitHtion of the 8tat6 by p»rty, and the exploitation of party by imlivi- 
dualfl, are the real secrets of all revolutions in tho Peninsula. They are cauneU by a 
ooniteai and vniireiMl flragi^ Ibr OAO0. No 4Ni« will work, sod ever yb ody wanti 

to live laxuriouiily ; and this can only be done at ihf pxponw; of the Stale, which 
all attempt to turn and twist to their own ends. Shurtly after tho « x|»ulHioii 4)f 
laabeila, an alcalde'it appointment hai been known tu have be«n given away thrcH! 
tioMi in one day. 




CHAPTER XIII. 
izoouioiis » MVTH OAMAKlkai (fimtiM t ud ). — hjoim bXtv.— iimiAir PBnm.— 

SAVAUR KKTTI.KMKNT8. — LAKK OF BlUI. — TUB YUfoA VOLCANO. — 1'lXB-APnil 
riUlUCft.— AJUtOW POIWIN. — LBSClUn.— TUB OHATBL POL'NTAIMH Of TIBI. 

In an hour and a half after leaving' l^olangui we reached iJatu, 
u village ou the uorth-wcstcru shore of the lake of the same name. 
The inha^tonts, particularly the women, struck me by their ugli- 
neas and want of deanUneaa. Although they liyed dose fo the 
lake, and drew their daily drinking water from it» they never 
appeared to use it for the purposes of washing. Tlie streets of the 
Tillage also wore dirty and lU'glected ; a circumatauce explained, 
perhaps, by tlie fact of the priest being a native. 

Towards the end of the rainy season in November, the lake 
extends far more widely than it does in the dry, and overflows 
its shallow banks, especially to the south-west. A great 
number of water-plants grow on its borders; amongst which 
I particularly noticed a delicate seaweed, as fine as horsehair, 
but intertwined in such close and endless ruiuiticatiuns that it 
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forms a flooring strong enough to support the largest waterfowl. I 
saw hundreds of them hopping about and eating the shell fish and 
prawns, which swarmed amidst the meshes of the net-like seaweed 

and fell an easy prey to their feathered enenuis. TIr- natives, 
too, were in the hal)it of catching immciise quantities of the 
prawns with nets made for the purpose. Some they ate fresh ; 
and some they kept till they were putrid, like old cheese, and then 
used them as a relish to swallow with their rice. These small 
shell-fish ore not limited to the Lake of B&tu. They are caught 
in shoals in both the salt and the fresh waters of the Philip- 
pine and Indian arebipelagos, and, when siilted and diied hy the 
iiutives, form an important article of food, eaten either in soup or 
88 a kind of potted paste. They are found in every market, and 
are largely exported to China. I was unable to shoot any of the 
waterfowl, for the tangles of the seaweed preTcnted my boat from 
getting near them. 

When I reYisited the same lake in February, I found its waters 
60 greatly fallen that they h;id left a circular belt of shore 
extending all round the lake, in most places nearly a hundred feet 
broad. The withdrawal of the waters had compressed the tangled 
seaweed into a kind of matting, which, bleached by the sun, and 
nearly an inch thick, covered the whole of the shore^ and hung 
suspended over the stunted bushes which, on my first visit, had 
been under water. I have never either seen elsewhere, or hoard 
any one mention, a similar phenomenon. 

■ The native priest of B4tu was full of complaints about his 
parishioners, who gave him no opportunities of gaining an honest 
penny. *' I am never asked for a mass, sir ; in fiust, this is such 
a miserable hole that it is shunned by Death itself. In D., 
where I was for a long time coadjutor, we had our couple of 
burials regularly every day at three dollars a head, and as many 
masses at a dollar apiece as we had time to say, besides christen- 
ings and weddings, which always brought a little more grist to 
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the mill. But here nothing takes place, and I scarcely make 
anything." This stagnant state of things had induced hini to 
turn his attention to commerce. Native priests, as a rale, do little 
credit to their profiBadon. Extraordinaxily ignorant, extremely 
diasipatedf and only superficially acquainted with their dutiefl^ they 
pass the greater part of their time in gambling, drinking, and 
other sinful amusemeuts ; and they take little care to preserve a 
propt rly decorous behaviour, except when officiating in the church, 
when they read with on absurd assumption of dignity, without 
understanding a single word. The oonyentoB are often full of 
girls and cbildren, all of whom help thenuelveB with their fingers 
out of a common dish. The worthy padre of B&tu introduced a 
couple of pretty girls to me as his two poor sisters, whom, in spite 
of his poverty, he supported ; but the servants about the place 
openly spoke of these young ladies' babies as being the chihiren of 
the priest. 

The guiding principle of Spanish colonial policy — to set one dass 
against another, and to prevent either from becoming too powerful 
— seems to be the motive for placing so many native incumbents 

iu the parsonages of the Archipelago. The prudence of this pro- 
ceeding, however, seems doubtful. A Spanish priest has a great 
deal of influence in his own immediate circle, and forms, perhaps, the 
only enduring link betwem the ecdony and the mother-country. 
The native priest is fiir from affording any compensation for the 
lack of either of these advantages. He generally is but little 
respected by his flock, and certainly does nothing to attach them to 
Sptiin ; for he hates and envies his Spanish brethren, who leave hiin 
only the very worst appointments, and treat liim with contempt. 

I rode fi-om iiatu to N4bua over a good road in half an hour. 
The country was fiat, with rice-Helds on both sides of the road ; 
butt while in B&tu the rice was only just planted, in N&bua it 
already was almost ripe. I was unable to obtain any explanation of 
this incongruity, and know not how to account for such a diflerence 

K 
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o£ climate betweea two luimlcts situated in such cloee proximity 
to one aaotbor, and aepaimted by no range of hills. The inha- 
bitants of hoth were ugly and dirty, and were dilforent in these 
reepeots from ^e Tagals. N&bua, a plaee of 10,875 inhabitants, 

18 intersected by several small streams, whose waters, pouring 
down from the c^'istem hills, form a small lake, which empties 
itself into the river Bicol. Just after passing the second bridge 
beyond Nibna the road, inclining eastwards, wends in a straight 
line to Yriga, a place lying to the south-west of the volcano of 
the same name. 

I visited a small settlement of pagan natives situated on the 
slope ot" tilt' volcano. The people of the plains call them indiffer- 
ently Ygorrotea, Gimanons, Bemontados, luheles, or Montesinos. 
None of these names^ however, with the exception of the two last, 
are iq^propriate onea. The first is deriyed from the term applied 
in the north of the island to the mixed descendants of Chinese and 
Indian parents. The word Cimarron is borrowed from the Ameri- 
can slave colonies, whero it denotes noirroes who have escaped from 
slavery and are living in a state of Ircedom ; but here it is applied 
to natives who prefer a wild existence to the comforts of village 
hSd, which they consider are overbalanced by the servitude and 
bondage which accompany them. The term Bemontado explains 
itself, and has the same signification as Cimarron. Asihe difierence 
between the two states — on account of the mildness of the climate, 
and the ease with which the want^ of the natives are supplied — is 
£ai less than it would be in Europe, these self-constituted exiles 
are more frequently to be met with than might be sappoeed ; the 
canae of their aeparatian from their fellow-men sometimes bdng 
some odfenoe against the laws, and sometimes a mere aversion to the 
duties and labonrs of village life. Every Indian has an innate incli- 
nation to abandon the hamlets and retire into the solitude of the 
woods, or live isolated in the midst of his own Helds ; and it is 
only the village prisons and the priests — the salaries of the latter 
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are proportionate to the nuinber of their parishioners — that pre- 
vent him from gradually turning the puthha into ikitm* and 
the latter into ranchos. Until a visit to other raticAoa in the 
noinrhbourhood corrected my first impreanon, I took the inha* 
bitants of the sbpes of the Triga for ero68-fareedi between Indums 
and neffrUoB, The colour of their akin was not black, bat a dark 
brown, scarcely any darker than that of Indians who have been 
much exposed to the sun ; and only a few of them had woollv hair. 
The u((jritos whom I saw at Angat and Mariveles knew nothing 
whatever about agriculture, lived in the open air, and supported 
themselYesiipon the spontaneous products of Nature ; but the half- 
ssTsges of the Yriga dwell in decent huts, and cnltiTafte several 
regetaUes and a little sugar-cane^ No pure negritoB, as fiur as I 
ooold ascertain, are to be met with in Oamarfnes. A thickly 
populated province, only sparsely dotttnl with lolty hills, would be 
ill-suited for the residence of a nomadic hunting race ignorant of 
agriculture. 

The raneho$ on the Triga are very aocessibley and their inha- 
bitants carry on a friendly interconxse with the Indians ; indeed, 
if they did not, they would have been long ago exterminated. In 

spite of these neighbourly communications, however, they have 
preserved many of their own primitivo manners and customs. 
The men go about naked with the exception of a cloth about the 
Imns ; and the women are equally unclad, some of them perhaps 
wearing an apron reaching from ihe hip to the knecbf In the 
larger ranehot the women were decently dad in the usual Indian 
fashion. Their furniture consisted of a few articles made of bsmboo, 
a few calabashes of cocoa-nut-sbell, and an earthen cooking-pot. 
Although the Ygorrotes are not Christians, they decorate their huts 

* A t istta ia a small hamlet or village with no priett of iU own, and d^sedent 
upon ito Isfgcgt ndghbonr tat iti nU^oni oialibmtioiit. 

t PigafcttA mentions that the fomAlc musicians of the King of Cehfi were qnit* 
irnkcd, or only coTeK>d with an apr. in rif >.ark. The ladies of the Court wero OOnteot 
with a hut, a short cloak, and a cloth aruund the waiiit. 
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with eracifizea, which they use as talismans. If they were of no 
Tirtue» an old man remarked to me, the Spaniarda would not employ 
them so nnmerously.* The largest raneho I visited was nominally 

under the charge of a captain, who, however, had Httle real 
power. At my desire he called to some naktxl boys idly squatting 
about oil the trees, who required considerable persuasion before 
they obeyed his summons : but a few small presents^brasen 
earrings and oombe for the women, and cigars for the men— soon 
pat me on capital tenns with them. 

After a Tain attempt to reach the top of the Trfga Toloano I 
started for Buhi, u place situated on the southern shore of tlic 
lake of that name. Ten minutes after leaving Yn'ga I reached a 
spot where the ground sounded hollow beneath my horse's feet. 
A succession of small hillocks, about fifty feet high, bordered 
each side of the road ; and towards the north I could perceiTe 
the huge crater of the Yriga, which, in the distance, appeared 
like a truncated cone. I had the curiosity to ascend one of the 
hillocks, which, seen from its suinmit, looked like tlie remains 
of some former crater, which had probably been destroyed by an 
«irthquake and split up into these small mounds. 

When I got to Buhi the friendly priest had it prockumed 
by sound of drum that the newly anived strangers wished to 
obtain all kinds of animals, whether of earth, of air, or of water; 
and that each and all would be paid for in cash. The nativos, 
however, only brought us moths, centipedes, and other vermin,* 
which, besides enabling them to have a good stare at the strangers, 
they hoped to turn into cash as e^traordinaiy ouriosities. 

The following day I was the spectator of a goiigeous procession. 
First came the Spanish flag, then the Tillage kettle-drums, and a 
small troop of horsemen in short jackets and shirts flying in the 

* Perhapti the same reajon induced the ChinCM to purchtuu cruciiixus at the time 
of tbdr flnt intoraoniM with the Porta^Aoe; for Pig«lbttan7i:.**Tlie CSiiiiCM 
are white, wear clothes, and rat from tiiMoa. Thay aUo powOM OntciflzMi Imt it is 
difficult to aay why or where thejr got them." 
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wind, next a dozen musicians, and finally, as the pi-iucipal figure, 
a man carrying a crimson silk standard. The latter individual 
eyidently was deeply oooaoioaB of his dignified positioii, and lus 
ooimtenaiioe ebqiieiiily eiq^iraBed tbe quantity of palm wine he 
liad oonsumed in bononr of the occasion. He sat on his borse 
dressed out in the most absurd maimer in a large cocked hat 
trimmed with eoloured paper instead of gold lace, with a woman's 
cape made of paper outside his coat» and with short, tiglit-fitting 
yellow breeches and iminense white stockings and shoes. Both 
bis coat and his breeches were liberally ornamented with paper 
trimmings. His steed, led by a couple of ecrftesM, was appointed 
with similar trappings. After marching through all tbe streets 
of the village the procession came to a halt in front of tbe 
church. 

This festival is celebrated every year in oommemoration of the 
oonoession made by the Pope to tbe King of Spain, permitting 
tbe latter to appropriate to bis own use certain revenues of tbe 
Obnrcb. Tbe Spanish Throne consequently enj oys tbe right of con- 

ferriug different indulgences, even for serious crimes, in the name 
of the Holy 'See. This right, which, so to speak, it acquired whole- 
sale, it sells by retail to its customers (it formerly disposed of it to 
the priests) in the esUumofit and together with its othw monopo> 
lies, such as tobacco, brandy, lottery tickets, stamped paper, Ac., 
all throngh the agency of tbe priests ; without the assistance of 
whom very little business would be done. Tbe receipts from tbe 
Side of these indulgences have always been very fluctuating. In 
1 819 they amounted to 15,930 dollars ; in 1839 to 36,390 doUars; 
and in 1860 they were estimated at 58,954 doUars. In the year 
1844-^ they rose to 292,115 dollars. The cause of this birge 
increase was that indulgences were then rendered compulsory ; 
so many being allotted to each fiunily, with the assistance and 
under the superintendence of the priests and tax-collectors who 
received a commission of five and eight per cent, on the gros^ 
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amoant ooUeotod one of the most ahamfllewi abuMs of an 
infrmoiis sjitem. 
The Lake of Buhl (300 feet above the tea-lerel) preeenta an 

extremely picturesque appearance, surrounded as it is on all sides 
by hills fully a thousand feet hi«>h ; and its western shore is formed 
by what still remains of the Yriga volcano. I wiis informed by 
the priests of the neighbonriDg hamlets that the Yolcano» imtil the 
oommenoement ol the serenteenth oentuzy, had been completely 
conical, and that the lake did not come into eristence till half of 
the mountain fell in, at the time of its great eruption. This state- 
ment I found confirmed in the pages of the '* Estado GeograHco": — 
" On the fourth of January, 1G41 — a memorable day, for on that 
date all the known volcanoes of the Archipelago began to erupt 
at the same hour— a lofty hill in Gamarines, inhabited by heathens, 
fell in, and a fine lake sprang into ezistenoe upon its site. The 
then inhabitants of the village of Buhi migrated to the shores of 
the new lake, wliicb, on this account, was henceforward called the 
lake of Tiuhi." 

Perrey, in the " Memoires de I'Academie de Dijon," mentions 

another oatbieak which took pboe in Camarines in 1628: "In 

1628, according to trostworthy reports, fourteen diifinrent shocks 

of earthquake occurred on the same day in the province of 

Camarines. Many buildings were thrown down, and from one 

large mountain which the earthquake rent lisunder there issued 

such an immense quantity of water that the whole neighbourhood 

was flooded, trees were torn up by the roots, and three miles from 

the sea-ooast the country was one vast sheet of water." In a 

note Peney givea the original text of his authority, which»oddty 

enough, does not exactly tally with his account* 

* Apod CMB Mu m qmqne kma eodom dia qwtaor daeiet oootranvHw, fUa 
dignif twHinniifii lanantutom est: mnlta interim adiida dimta. Ingvotom 

montom medium crepaissc immant hiatu, ox immenaa vi exensoiH-so arTK rc^ per 
onut {Mikgi, ita ut l«acam occupareot eequorU, nao hamor per illud iotervallum 
appmnt. Aoddit hoo aaiio EnAim Nkrmhtryiu*, SUtoria Natunt 

lib. xri. 88S. ABtwopto, ISM. 
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When I was at Tanibong, u small huinlet on the shore of the 
lake belonging to the parochial diocese of Buhi, I made a 
second unsuccessful attempt to reach the highest point of the 
Yn'ga. Wo arrived in the evening at the southern point of the 
crater's edge (1,041 metres above the level of the sea by my 




The Yriga VoUano, from thr tout h 



barometrical obsenation), where a deep detilc prevented our fur- 
ther progresH. Here the Ygorrotes abandoned me, and the Indians 
refused to bivouac in onler to pursue the journey on the following 
day ; so I was obliged to return. Late in the evening, after 




TItt Yriga VukaHO^ from the aoHth-U!<9t, 



passing through a cocoii pluutution, we reached the foot of the 
mountain and found shelter from a tempest with a kind old 
woman ; to whom my servants lied so shamelessly that, when the 
rain had abated, we were, in spite of our failure, conducted with 
torches to Tambong, where we found the palm-grove round the 
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little hamlet magicuilly illuminated with brig^ht bonfires of dry 
cocoa-nut-leaves in honour of the ** Conquistadores del Yriga ; " 
and where I waa obliged to remain for the night, as the people 
were too timoroua or too lazy to croas the rough water of the lake. 
Here I saw them preparing the fibre of the pine-apple for weav- 
ing. The frait of the plants selected for this purpose is generally 
removed early ; a process which causes tlic leaves to increase con- 
siderably both in length and in breadth. A woman places a 
board on the groimd, and upon it a pinc-apple-leaf with the hollow 
aide upwards. Sitting at one end of the board, she holds the leai' 
firmly with her toea, and acrapes its outer anr&ce with a potsherd; 
not with the sharp fractured edge but with the blunt side of the 
rim; and tlius the loaf is reduced to rap^s. In this manner a 
stratum of coarse longitudinal fibre is disclosed, and the operator, 
placing her thumb-nail beneath it, lifts it up, and draws it away 
in a compact strip ; afiter which she scrapes again until a second 
fine layer t& fibre is laid bare. Then, turning the leaf round, 
she serapea ita back, which now lies upwards, down to the layer of 
fibre, which she seizes with her hand and draws at once, to its 
full length, away from the back of tlio leaf. ^V^len the fibre 
has bwn washed, it is dried in the sun. It is afterwards 
oombed, with n suitable comb, like women's hair, sorted into four 
clasBOB, tied together, and treated like the fibre of the /m/w. In 
this crude manner are obtained the threada for the celebrated web 
Nipis de Pina, which is considered by experts the finest in the 
world. 

In the Philippines, wlicro the fineness of the work is best 
understood and appreciated, richly embroidered costumes of this 
description have fetched more than 2,000 thalers each.* 

At Buhi, which is not sufficiently aheltered towards the north- 

* At Fort '^iniliavii, Gslentla, experinents IwTe proved flM exlraordinary «Bdu- 
nmCA of tbo pinc-npplo fibre. A cablo eight ccntimotros in circumferonco wii8 not 
torn aHtinder until a forco of 2,H')0 kilonraimiiM had been applied to it.— -iZcfMf' of 

the Jury, London Ititerttatiotial Exhibition. 
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east, it nuned almoet as mucli as at Dariga. I had found out 
from ihe Tgorrotes that a path oould be forced through the tall 
oanefl up to the summit; but the continual rain prevented me; 

8o I resolved to cross tlie MiiHiiiio, returning aloii;,^ tlio coast to my 
quarters, and then, freshly equipped, descend the river Bicol as 
far 08 N4ga. 

Before we parted the Tgorrotes prepared for me some arrow 
poison from the bark of two trees. I happened to see neither 
the leaves nor the blossoms, but only the bark. A piece of bark 
was beaten to pieces, pressed dry, wetted, and again pressed. This 

Was done with the bare hand, wliirh, however, sustained no injury. 
The juice tlius extracted looked like pea- soup, and was warmed 
in an earthen vessel over a slow fire. During the process it 
coagulated at the edges ; and the ooagulum was again dissolved, 
by stirring into the boiling fluid mass. When this had reached 
the consistency of syru]), a small quantity was scraped off the 
inner surface of a second piece of bark, and its juice squeezed 
into the vessel. This juice was a dark bro^\^l colour. Wlu'U 
the mass had attained the consistency of a thin jelly, it was 
scraped out of the pot with a chip and preserved on a leaf 
sprinkled with ashes. For poisoning an arrow they use a piece 
of the size of a hazel-nut, which, after being warmed, is dis- 
tributed uniformly over the broad iron point ; and the poisoned 
arrow serves lor repetited use. 

At the end of November I left the beautiful lake of Buhi, and 
proceeded trom its eastern angle for a short distance up the little 
river Bapa,* the alluvial deposits of which form a considerable 
feature in the configuration of the lake. Across a marshy meadow 
we reached the base of the Malinio or Buhi mountain, the slippery 
clay of the lower slope merging higher up into volcanic sand. The 
damp undergrowtli swarmed with small lei'clies ; I never b(;tore 
met with them in such numbers. These little ouimals, no stouter 
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when stretched out than a linen thread, are extraordinarily active. 
They attach themBelyes firmly to every part of the body, penetrating 
even into the noee, the eexa, and the eyelida, where, if they remain 
unobserved, they gorge thenuelvesto such excess that they become 

as round as balls and look like small cherries. While they are 
sucking no pain is felt ; but afterwards the spots attacked often itch 
the whole day long.* In one place the wood consisted for the 
most part of fig-trees, with bunches of fruit quite six feet in length 
hanging from the stems and the thicker branches ; and between the 
trees grew lems, armds, and orchids. After nearly six hours* toil 
we reached the pass (841 metres above the seu lev el), uud descended 



\ \ \ \ 




the eastern slope. The forest on the eastern side of the mountain 

19 8till more magnificent than that on the west. From a clearing 
we obtained a fine view of tlie sea, the island of Catanduanes, and 
the plain of Tabaco. At sunset we reached Tibi, where I 
quartered myself in the prison. This, a tolerably clean place, 
enclosed with strong bamboos, was the most habitable part of a 
long shed which supplied the place of the tribunal destroyed 
in a storm two years before. At Tibi I had an opportunity of 
sketching mount Malindo (called also Buhi and Takit), which 
from this side has the appearance of a largo volcano with a 

* To the MdiMffdiiuurjr abuiidaiiee of thsio snimfatwi in Bikkiiii, Hooker (** HinuiF 
lajran Jonnial," i. 167) aaoribea the desttiof numyMisyitt^, > ^ also the niurrain known 

n)H rindpryx'^t, if it occurred aftor a very wet spason, whm the iMX-h appears in 
incredible numbers. It in a known fact that tbe«o worms huvu exutod for days 
together in tlie noatrilf, throat, and itomaeh of man, oaniing inezprecsihle pain and, 
flnaOj, death. 
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distinot ciator. From the lake of Bold it is not bo clearly 
distinguishable. 

Not far from Tibi, exactly north-east of Malin&o, we found a 
small hot spring culled Igubo. In the middle of a plot of turf 
encircled by imcH was a bure spot of oval form, nearly 100 paces 
long and 70 wide. The whole space was covered with stoneH, 
rounded by attrition, as large as a man's head and larger. Here 
and thero hot water bubbled out of the ground and discharged into 
a little brook; at which some women wero engaged in cooking 
their food, which they suspended in nets in the hottest parts of 
the water. Oii the lower surfaces of some of the stones a little 
sulphur was sublimated ; of alum hardly a trace was perceptible. 




B«d OOBit. White Corn-. 



8ilieiou$ Spring at THi, 

From hero I visited the stalactite springs, not far distant, of 
Naglegbeng.* I had expected to see a calcareous foimtain, but 
found the most magnificent masses of silica of infinite variety of 
fonn ; shallow oones with oylindrioal summits, pyramidal flights of 
steps, round basins with ribbed margins, and ponds of boiling water. 
One spot, denuded of trees, from two to three hundred paces in 
breadth and about five hundred in length, was, with the exception 
of a few places overgrown with turl", covered with a crust of silicious 
dross, which hero and there formed large connected areas, but 
was generally broken up into flaky plates by the vertical springs 
which pieroed it In numerous localities boiling hot mineral water 
• Gemdli GHSri hw dnady oMitiMMd Umb. 
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oooLteming silica was foioiiig itaelf ont of the gnnmd» spreading 
itself over tlie snrfsoe and depositing a crost, the thickness of 
which depended on its distance from the oentie point. In this 

manner, in the course of time, a very flat cone is fomied, with a 
babiu of boilinj? water in the middle. The continuous deposit of 
dross contracts the channel, and a less quantity of water overflows, 
while that oloee to the edge of the hasin evaporates and deposits 
a quantity of fine silicions eardi ; whence the upper portion of 
the cone not only is steeper than its hase^ hut frequently assumes 
a more cylindrical form, the external surfiioe of which, on account 
of the want of uniformity in the overflow, is ribbed in the form 




The U'/iite Cune. 

of stalactites. When the channel hecomes so much ohetructed 

that the elihix i.s h'ss than the evaporation, thi- watt r l eases to flow 
over the edge, and the mineral dross, during the continual cool- 
ing of the water, is then deposited, witli the greatest uniformity, 
over the inner area of the basin. When, however, the snriace 
of the water sinks, this formation c ea s e s at the upper portion of 
the basin; the interior wall thickens; and, if the diannel be 
completely stopped up and all the water evaporated, there 
remains a bell-shaped basin as even as if excavated by the 
hand ot man. In my sketch of the white cone the three Indian 
females are standing on the edge of such a cone; and a still 
finer example may be observed on the right-hand summit of 
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the red o<me. The water now eeeks a fresh outlet, and bursts 
forth where it meets with the least obstruction, without destroy- 

in^^ the beautiful cone it has already erected, !Many such 
oxuraples exist. In the largest eunes, however, the vapours 
generated acquire such power that, when the outlet is completely 
stopped up, they break up the oirerlying orust in ooncentrioally 
radiating flakes ; and the water, issuing afresh copiously from the 
centre, deposits a fresh crust, which again, by the process we have 
just described, is broken up into a superimposed layer of flakes. 
In tin's manner are fonned annuhir layers, whieli in turn are 
gradually covered by fresh deposits from the overflowing water. 
In the two large cones, the "white" and the "red," shown in 




Th$ Mtd Cow. 



the illustrations, this layer formation is seen completed ; in many 
other places I obserred it was in the act of commencing. After 

the pyramid of layers is complete and the outlet stoppiNl up, the 
water sometimes breaks forth on the slope of the same cone ; a 
second cone is then formed near the first, on the same base. The 
preceding illustrations show formations of this kind at their 
commencement; the sketch of the red cone shows one at its 
completion. In the vicinity of the sQicious springs are seen 
deposits of white, yellow, red, and bluish-grey clays, overlaying one 
another in narrow strata-like variegatcnl marl, manifestly tlie dis- 
integrated produce of volcanic rocks transported hither by rain 
and stained with oxide <>f iron. These clays perhaps come 
from the same rocks, from the disintegration of which the silicious 
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eafih baa been lonned. SimOar erampLee oooarin lodand and 
in New Zealand ; bat tbe prodnots of the are more 

Taried, finer, and more beautiful than those ot' the Iceland Gevsera. 

The wonderful cuufurniut ions of the nxl cone are indeed astonish- 
ing, and hardly to be paralleled in any other quarter of the 
world.* 

* 1 diaoovered aimiJar formatioiu, of eztraordinAry boauty and extent, in the great 
•ilioioai beds of Stflunboat Springi, Nevads Tanitoij. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Uknmmaa um ctmoitt of tni sfooi. WDum. 

On my aecoud journey in Camarines, which I undertook in Feb- 
ruary, I went by water from Polingui, past Bitu, as &r as Niga. 
The Qam&Ii, which nms into the sonth-eastem oomer of the lake 
of B&tu, nma ont again on the north side as the Blool Ri^r, and 
flows in a north-westerly direction as fiir as the Bay of San ^Miguel. 
It forms the medium of a not inconsiderable trade between Alb&y 
and Camarinea, particularly in rice ; of which the supply grown 
in the former province does not suffice for the population, which 
consumes the superfluity of Camarines. .The rioe is conTeyed 
in large boats up the river as fiir as Qnin^ and thence trans- 
ported fiurther on in bnffido carts ; and the boats return empty. 
During the dry season of the year, the breadth of the very tortuous 
Bicol, at its mouth, is a little over sixty feet, and increases but very 
gradually. There is considerable variety of vegetation upon its 
banks, and in animal Ufe it is highly attractive. I was parti- 
cularly struck with its numerous monkeys and water-fbwL Of 
the latter the Flotus variety was most abundant, but difficult 
to shoot. They sit motionless on the trees on the bank, only 
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their thin heads and necks, like those of trce-snukes, overtopping 
the leavee. On the approach of the boat they precipitate them- 
seLyes hastily into the water ; and it is not until after many minutes * 
that the thin neck is seen rising up again at some distance from 
the spot where the bird disappeared. The Plotus appears to be 
us rapid on tlio wing as it is in swimming and diving. 

In NAga, the chief city of South Camariues, I alighted at the 
tribunal, from which, however, I was immediately invited by 
the principal official of the district — ^who is famed for his hospi- 
tality fkr beyond the limits of his province-*to his house, where I 
was loaded with civilities and favours. This universally beloved 
gentleman put overyhody undcT contribution in order to enrich 
my collections, and did all in his power to render my stay agree- 
able and to further my designs. 

N4ga is the seat of a bishopric and of the provinoial Govern* 
ment. In official documents it is called Nueva-C^Kseres, in honour 
of the Captain-General, D. Fr. de Sande, a native of G&ceres, 
who about 1578 founded Naga (the Spanish town) close to the 
Intiian village. At the beginning of the seventeenth century it 
numbered nearly one hundred Spanish inhabitants ; at the present 
time it hardly boasts a dozen. Murillo Velarde remarks (xiii. 
272), m contrast to the state of things in America, that of all the 
towns founded in the Philippines, with the exception of Manilla, 
only the skeletons, the names without the substance, have been 
preserved. The reason is, as has been frequently shown, that up 
to the present time ])lantations, and consequently proper settlers, 
have been wanting. Formerly ^&ga was the principal town of 
the whole of that district of Luzon lying to the east of Tay4bas, 
which, on account of the increased population, was divided into the 
three provinces of North and South Gamarines and Albiy. The 
boundaries of these governmental districts, those between Alb&y 
and South Oamarines more especially, have been drawn %ery arbi- 
trarily ; although, the whole of the territory, as is shown by the map, 
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geographically is very well defined. The country is named Gama- 
rines; but it might more suitably be called the country of the 

liicols, for (he whole of it is inhabited hy t»ne raee, the Bicol 
Iiidiuiis, wlio are distinguitthed 1»y tlieir spi'ech and many 
other pi'culiarities from their neighbours, the Tuguk on the 
west, and the Bisayans on the islands to the south and east. The 
Biools are found only in this district and in a few islands lying 
immediately in front of it. Of their coming hither no infonna- 
tion is to be obtained from the ('omprL-liensive l)ut eonfii>e<l his- 
tories of the Spanish monks. Morga eonsiders (liem to Ite natives 
of the ivsland ; on the other hand, it is asserted by tradition that 
the inhabitants of Manilla and its vicinity are descended from 
Malays who have migrated thither, and from the inhabitants of 
other islands and more distant provinces.* Their speech is mid- 
way l>etween that of the Tagals and the Bisayiins, and they them- 
selves apj)ear, in both their manners and eustom>, to be a half- 
breed between thesi' two raees. Pbysieally and mentally they 
are inferior to the Taguls, and superior to the inhabitants of the 
eastern Bisayan islands. Bicol is spoken only in the two Cama- 
rfnes, Alb&y, Luzon, the ishrnds of Masb&te, Burias, Tic&o, and 
Catandu&nes, and in the smaller adjoining islands. The inhabit- 
ants of the volcanic m<«unt;iin Ysarog an<l il^ imnu'diate neigh- 
bourhotxl >j>euk it in thr greatest purity. Thenee towards the 
west the liieol dijlcxit becomes more and more like the Tagal, 
and towards the east like the Bisay, until by degrees, even 
before reaching the boundaries of their ethnographical districts, 
it mei ges into these two kindred languages. 

In South Camarines the M>wing of the riee in binls begins in 
.luiu t'l liilv, alwav> at the eomm -neement of the rainv season; 

• • • 

but, iu tieldsurtihciuUy watered, curlier, bocauM* thu8 the fruit npenn 

• An'ims th nks (li.Ht llu- ant i«iiit imnnl!* nl t)i« ( hini r»o | ri>h»li|y fM-itain juf'jrmn- 
tivn rulali^e U* Ihu ncltit nii lit of (he |iii-tii nt iithulft.uiil» ut AluiiiiLi, a» lli^it |>t-«>|«iu 
Imd early autorcouiM; with ihe AiciiiiM liigu. 

1. 
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at a time when, the store in the country heing Bmall, its price is 
high. Although the rice fields could very weil give two crops 




DiSen rery little from that still tii^l in Spain. With the exr<>ption of J and all i.« nf W(v>d. cviTI 
tli« uaUs : a, tokixl. on). 71 ; timon. Dm. 21 : ciliillo, im. 67; li, lipiii, in kii|(ti} Um. il, ia 
bmulth. aNjvc, Ixlow. 1 1 ; r, wxl^x], i<n\. il in leqgt^aaa Sn. 18 Jb bmidttl { #« 

P«lr>iwip, um. 71 i—ctane fionniccting d with a, «im1 g with a and c. 

yearly, they are tilled only once. It is planted out in August, with 
intervals of a hand's-breadth between each row and each indiWdual 
plant ; and within four months the rice is ripe. The fields are 




j1grifultiir.ll im/>Um(ut» of the liw,! Ii'iuuif. 

Fi^. 1 and 'A >' i hurrxrK : n. f;imp«'nir. of haint«o.\ (tin. 52 ; >., Ihi/Ijun »i " tnota, i*m. ; f, 
papan. of the vtrx- kirtl W ««1 of < aiu ic in. i>rt\. 7.< and fim. !•» thick ; tujmk, of knottrd 

bnu>che« for polUuj; in the bulf^ilo ; e, njp.iu t-j-.th , of Car)"Ota, Om. 31 ; /, Uadi of cane. Fig*. 3 
and 4. JiMlte (iHtdMt}. Figiu » and «» A-^-fay (rate); cntMy of busboo; le^ flf tMtk. 
Um. 16. 

never manured, and but seldom ploughed; the weeds and the 
stubble being generally trodden into the already soaked ground 
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by a dozen bufialoes, and the soil afterwards simply rolled with a 

cylinder furnished with sharp points, or loosened with the 
harrow {soroii). liesides the af^ricultural iinplt'iiunts uanu'd iibovo, 
there arc the Spanitih hatchet {azfuldn) and a ruke of bamboo 
(kag^kag) in use. The harvest is efiected in a peculiar manner. 
The rioe which is soonest ripe is cut for ten per cent., that is, 
the labourer receives for his toil the tenth bundle for him- 
self. At this time of year rice is very scarce, want is immi- 
nent, and labour reasonable. The more fields, however, tliat 
riptMi, the higher become the reapers' wattes, rising to twenty, 
thirty, forty, even to titty per cent. ; indeed, the Executive 
sometimee consider it to be neoee* 
sary to force the people to the 
harvest by corporal punishment 
and imprisonment, in order to , A 
prevent a large portion of the crop / J 

from rotting on the stalk. Never- M ^ 
theless, in very fruitful years a ^ 
part of the harvest is lost. The 
rice is cut halm by halm (as in - 
Java) with a peculiarly formed 
knife, or, failing stich, with the sharp-edged flap of a mussel* 
found in the ditches of the rice-tields, which one lias only to 
stoop to pick up. 

A guinon of the best rice land is worth from si.xty to one hundred 
dollars (eight to thirteen thalers per acre). Kioe fields on rising 
grounds are dearest, as they are not exposed to devMtating floods 
as are those in the ])lain, and may be treated so as to insure the 
ripening of the fruit at the time when the highest price i.s to be 
obtained. 

A gaata of rice is sufficient to plant four topoms (1 topon— 1 loan); 
from which 100 nmnojos (bundles) are gathered, each of which 

* ProlMtbly the Antdoitta rurpurw, aircording to Y. VUaium. 

h 2 
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yields balf a ganta of rice. The old ganta of K&ga, however, 
being equal to a modem ganta and a half, the produce may be 
calculated at 75 cahanen per quinoti, ubont 9} bushels per acre.* 

In books 2'iO cjibanes are usimlly stated to be the aveia«j:e pro- 
duce of a quifion : but tbut is an t'xa«?«^erution. The fertility of 
the fields certainly varies very much; but, when it is considered 
that the land in the Philippines is never manured, but depends, 
for the maintenance of its vitality, exclusively upon the over* 
flowing of the mud which is washed down from the mountains, 
it may be believed that the first numbers better express the true 
average. In Java the harvest, in many provinces, amounts to 
only do cabanes per quiuon ; in some, indeed, to tlirce times 
this amount ; and in China, with the most careful culture and 
abundant manure, to 180 cabanes. f Besides rice, they cultivate 
the camote (sweet jratatoe^ Convolruhta hai<itas). This flourishes 
like a weed ; indeed, it is sometimes planted for the pur})ose of 
eradicating the weeds from soil intendetl for coffee or cacao. It 
spreads out into a thick carpet, and is an inei^huustible store< 
house to its owner, who, the whole year through, can supply 
his wants from his field. Oabi (Caladium), Ubi {IHotedrea), 

« 

maize, and other kinds of grain, are likewise cultivated. 

After the rice harvest the bufialoes, horses, and bullocks, are 

allowed to graze on tlie fields. During the rice culture they 
remain in the gogoitalvH — cane-fields which arise in places once 
cultivated £pr mountain-rice and afterwards abandoned. [Gogo 
is the name of a cane 7 to 8 feet high, Saecharum ^.]. Trans- 
port then is almost impossible, because during the rainy season 
the roads are impassable, and the cattle fiqd nothing to eat. 
The Indian does not feed his beast, but allows it to perish fWmi 
hunger when it cauuot support itself. In the wet season of the 

* 1 ganta = 3 litres. 1 quihoit = 100 louuea == 2*79496 hectares G'89 acreH. 
1 cabtin = 25 gantat. 
t tJuliener, ** MitoolkinMiui Information." 
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year it frequently happens that a buffalo falls do\Mi from starvation 
whilst drawing a cart. A buffalo costs irom 7 to 10 dollars ; a horse 
10 to 20 ; and a cow 6 to 8. Yeiry fine hones are valued at from 
30 ^ 50 doUars, and occasionally as much as 80 dollars ; but the 
native horses are not esteemed at Manilla, because they have no 
stamina. The b:i(l water, the bad hay, and the great heat of the 
place at once point out the reason ; otherwise it would be profit- 
able to export horses in favourable seasons to Manilla, where they 
woul4. fetch twice tbeir value. According to Morga, there were 
neither horses nor asses on the island until the Spaniards imported 
them from China and New Spain.* They were at first small and 
vicious. Ilorses were iinportL-d also from Japun, "not swift but 
powerful, with lar«^e heads and thirk inaiies, looking like Fries- 
land horses ; " t and the breed improved rapidly. Those bora in 
the country, mostly cross-breeds, drive well. Black cattle are 
generally in the hands of a few individuals; some of whom in 
Camarines possess as many as 3,000 head ; fmt they are hardly 
saleable in the province, although they have been exported profit- 
al>lv for some years i):ist to Manilla. The black cattle of the 
province are small but nutritious. They are never employed for 
labour, and the cows are not milked. The Indians, who gene- 
rally feed on fish, crabs, mussels, and wild herbs instead of rice, 
prefer the flesh of the buffido to that of the ox: but they eat it 
only on feast-days. 

The old race of sheep; imported by the Spaniards previous to 
tliis century, still HouriNhes and is easily propagat^^^. Those oeca- 
siooolly brought from (Shanghai and Australia are considered to 

•More than one hundred yeara hiter, Father Taillanditr writee:— "The Spa- 
ttuirda hare brought oowb, h owet, and sheep from Americ* ; but these e iiiTn e l e 
t-iuii' t !i\*> there on account of the dampnen and ianudatioiie." — ILetten from 
Fatht-r Tailbindier to Fath. r Will.rd.] 

t At the (present time the Chineiu horsea are plump, large-htaded, luiiry, and 
with bushy tiuls and manes; and the Japanese* elegant and enduring, similar to tht 
Amhi.in. (iuod Manilla horses are of tlie latter type, and arc much priced uy the 
EuropMns in Chinese sea-port tofrns. 
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be deficient in endurance, anfruitfol, and generally short-liTed. 
Mutton is proounble ever}' day in Manilla ; in the interior, how- 
ever, at least in the eastern provinces, very rarely ; although the 
rearing of sheep might there be carried on without difficulty, 
and in many places most protitably ; the people being too idle 
to take care of the young laimba» which they complain are torn 
to pieces by the dogs when they wander about free. The sheep 
appear to have been acclimatized with difficulty. Morga says 
that they were brought several times from New Spain, but did 
not multiply; so that in his time this kind of domestic animal 
did not exist. l*ork is eaten by wealthy Europeans only when 
the hog has been brought up from the litter at home. In order 
to prevent its wandering away, it is usually enclosed in a wide- 
meshed, cylindrical hamper of bamboo, upon filling which it is 
slaughtered. The native bogs are too nauseous for food, the 
animals maintaining themselves almost entirely on human excre- 
ment. 

Crawford observes that the names of all the domestic animals 
in the Philippines belong to foreign languages. Those of the dog, 
swine, goat» buffido, cat, even of the fowl and the duck, ara Malay 
or Javanese ; while those of the horse, ox, and sheep, are Spanish. 

Until these animals were first imported from Malay, the aborigines 
were less lt»rtunate in this res])e('t tlian the Americans, who at 
least had the alpaca, llama, and a icufia. The names likewise 
of most of the cultivate plants, such as rice, yams, sugar-cane, 
cacao and indigo, are Malay, as well as those for silver, copper, 
and tin. Of the words relating to commerce, one-third is Malay ; 
to which belong most of the terms used in trades, as well as 
the denominations lor weights and measures, tor the calendar — 
»o far as it exists, — und for numbers, besides the words for 
writing, veaflin*;, speaking, und narrative. On the other hand, 
only a small number of terms which refer to war are borrowed 
from the Malav. 



» 
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Keferring to the degree of dYiliaation which the Philippines 
posseased previous to their interoonrse with the Mslays, Oraw- 
ford condades from the purely domestio words ihat they culti- 
vated no corn, their vegetable food oonsisting of batata (?) and 

banana. They had not a single (lome<«ti(.' uiiiinul ; ihey were 
acquainted with iron and gold, but with no other metal, 
and were clothed in atufFs of cotton and alpaca, woven by them> 
selves. Thej had invented a peculiar phonetic alphabet; and 
their religion consisted in the belief in good and evil spirits 
and witches, in circumcision, and in somewhat of divination by 
the stars. They therefore were superior to the inhabitants of the 
South Sea, inatsinuch as they possessed gold, imn, and woven 
fabries, and inferior to them in that they had neither dog, pig, 
nor fowl. 

Assuming the truth of the above sketch of pre-Christian culture, 
which has been put together only with the help of defective 
linguistic sources, and comparing it with the present, we find, as 

tlu' result, a considerable jirogress, for which the ]*hilij)pines are 
iii(l( lited to the Spaniards. The influence of social relations has 
been already ( xliihited in the text. The Spaniards have imported 
the horse, the bullock, and the sheep ; maize^ coffee^ sugar-cane^ 
cacao, sesame, tobacco, indigo, many fruits, and probably the 
batata, which they met with in Mexico under the name of 
eamotli, * From this circumstance the term camote, universiil 
in the riiilijipines, appears I0 have had its origin, — Crawford, 
indeed, erroneously considering it a native term. (According to a 
communication from Dr. Witmack, the opinion has lately been 
conceived that the batata is indigenous not only to America, but 
also to the East Indies, as it has two names in Sanscrit, sharkara* 
kandu and niktaloo.) 

\\ ilh till' exception of embroidery, tlie natives have jiiade but 
little prugrc^ in industricii, in the weaving and the plaiting 

* Cooiparc Uemandcs, " Open Omnia " ; Tvrqnemada, *' Moniuvliiii Indica." 
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of mats ; aud the huudicrultti are entirely carried on by tha 
Chinese. 

The exports oomnst of rice and abaci. The proTince exports 
about twice as much rice as it consumes; a large quantity to 
Alb&y» which, less adapted for the cultivation of rice, produces 

only abaci ; and a lair share to North Gamarincs, which is very 
mountainous, and \\U\v fertile. The rice can hardly be shii)})ed to 
Muuillu, as there is no high road to the south side of the province, 
near to the principal town, and the transport by water from the 
north side, and from the whole of the eastern portion of Luzon, 
would immoderately enhance the price of the product The imports 
are confined to the little that is imported by Chinese traders. 
The traders are almost all Chinese, who alone possess shops in 
which clothing materials and woollen stufis, partly of native and 
partly of European manufacture, women's embroidered alippers, 
and counterfeit jewellery, may be obtained. The whole amount 
of capital invested in these shops certainly does not exceed 
200,000 dollars. In the remaining pueblos of CSamarines there 
* are no Chinese merchants ; and the inhabitants are consequently 
obliged to get tlieir supplies from Xaga. 

The land belongs to the JState, but is let to any one who will 
build upon it. Tlie usufruct passes to the children, and ceases 
only when the land remains unemployed for two whole years ; 
after which it is competent for the Executive to dispose of it to 
another person. 

Every family possesses its own house ; and the young husband 
generally huilds with the assistance of his friends. In many 
places it does not cost more than four or live dollars, as he can, if 
necessary, build it himself free of expense, with the simple aid of 
the wood knife {boh), and of the materials to his hand, bamboo, 
Spanish cane» and palm-leaves. These houses, which are always 
built on pilew on account of the humidity of the soil, often 
consist of a single sIuhI, which serves for all the uses of a <lvvell- 
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ing, and arc the cause of p^ent laxity and of foul habits, the 
■whole family sleeping therein in eonunon, and every passenger 
being a welcome guest. A fine house of boards for the family 
of a Cabesa perhi^ costs nearly 100 dollars ; and the possessions 
of such a fiunily in stock, furnitiire, ornaments, Ac. (of which 
they are obliged to furnish an annual inyentory), would range in 
value between 100 and 1 ,000 dollars. Some reach even as much 
as 10,000, while the richest family of the whole province is 
assessed at 40,000 dollars. 

In general it may be said that every pueblo supplies its own 
necessaries, and produces little more. To the indolent Indian, 
especially to him of the eastern provinces, the village in which 
he was bom is the world ; and he leaves it onlv under the most 
]>ressin<; cirenin^tanees. Were it otherwise even, the strictness of 
the poll-tax would place great ob>t icles in the way of gratilying 
the {\v<\Te for travel, generated by that oppressive impost. 

The Indian eats three times a day — about 7 a.m., 12, and at 7 
or 8 in the evening. - Those engaged in severe labour consume 
at each meal a chupa of rice ; the common people, half a chupa at 
breakfast, one at mid-day, and half a<,Min in the evening, altogether 
two chupas. Each family reaj)s its own supply of rice, and ])re- 
serves it in barns, or buys it winnowed at the market ; in the 
latter case purchasing only the quantity for one day or for the 
individual meals. The average retail price is 3 cuartos for . 
2 chupas (14 chupas del Rev for 1 real). To free it from the 
husk, the quantity for each single meal is rubbed in a mortar 
by the women. This is in accordance with ancient custom ; but 
it is also duo to the fear lest, otherwise, the store sliould be too 
quickly consumed. The rice, however, is but half cooked ; and it 
would seem that this occurs in all places where it constitutes an 
essential part of the sustenance of the people, as may be seen, 
indeed, in Spain and Italy. Solt and much Spanish pep|)er 
{niffMUum) are eaten as condiments; (he latter, originally im- 
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ported from America, growing all round the bouaeB. To the 
common codking-salt the natiYea prefer a so-called rock-Bait, 
which they obtain by evaporation from sea-water previously 

filtered Ihroujj^li ashes; and of which one chinanta (121b8. Gcr- 
mun) costs about 2 reals. The consumption of salt is extremely 
small. * 

The luxuries of the Indians are bnyo* and cigars — a cigar 
costing 1 onarto, and a boyo much less. Cigars are rarely 
smoked, but are cut up into pieces, and chewed with the buyo. 
The women also chew buyo and tobacco, but, as a rule, very 
moderately ; but thev do not also stain thi'ir teeth black, like the 
Malays ; and the young and pretty adorn themselves assiduously 
with veils made of the areca-nut tree, whose stifE and closely 
packed parallel fibres, when cut crosswise, form excellent tooth- 
brushes, They bathe several times daily, and surpass the majority 
of Europeans in cleanliness. Every Indian, above all things, 
k(vps a fi«^hting-co{ k ; even when he has nothing to eat, he tinds 
money for eoek-tiglitiiig'. 

The details of domestic economy may be narrated as follows : — 
For cooking purposes an earthen pot is used, costing between 
({ and 10 cnartos ; which, in cooking rice, is dosed firmly with a 
banana-leaf, so that the steam of a very small quantity of water 
is sufficient. No other cooking utensils are used by the poorer 
classes; but tli()se l>etter off have a few east-iron pans and dishes. 
In the smaller houses, the hearth cousista of a portable earthen 
pan or a flat chest, frequently of an old cigar-chest full of sand, 
with throe stones which serve as a tripod. In the larger houses 
it is in the form of a bedstead, filled with sand or ashes, instead 

* Buyo is the name given in the Fhilippinee to theptepemtien of betel enitable 

for the mouth. A l'"af of betel popper (Chavir-a betel), of tho form and size of a 
iK-.m-lcnf, is smeurt-d over with a urnuU \nfv <if biinit litnc of \\w w/v of a poa, and 
rolled tog«fther from both euJs to the luidcllti , when, ono end of tho r»)ll b<.'ing 
inaerted into the other, » ring is fomicd, into which a Rmoolh piece of am-a nut of 
correaponding succ is introdaced. 
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of a mattrass. Tke water in anall houaeholds is oarriod and 
preaerved in thick iMmbooa. In bis bolo (wood-knife), moreover, 
every one liaa an nniveraal instrument, which he carries in a 

wooden sheath made by himself, suspended by a cord of loosely- 
twisted bast fibres tied round his bodv. Tliis, and tlie rice- 
mortar (a block of wood with u similar cavity ), together with 
pestles and a few baskets, constitute the whole of the household 
furniture of a poor fiunily ; sometimes a large snail, with a rush 
wick, is also to be found as a lamp. They sleep on a mat of 
pandanus (fan-palm, Corypha)^ when they possess one; if not, on 
tlio splittini^s ol" bamboo, with which the house is floored. By the 
poor oil for lighting is rarely used ; but torches of resin, which 
Inst a couple of days, are bought in the market for half a cuarto. 

Their clothing requirements I ascertained to be these. A 
woman wears a camisa de guin&ra (a short shift of abaci fibre), 
a patadfon (a gown reaching from the hip to the ancles), a doth, 
and a conil). A })iccc ol" ^niiuara, costing 1 real, gives two shifts; the 
coarsest patadion costs .'3 reals; a cloth, at the highest, 1 real ; and 
a comb, 2 cuartos ; making altogether 4 roaN. 12 cuurtos. Women 
of the better class wear a camisa, costing between 1 and 2 r., 
a patadion 6 r., doth between 2 and 3 r., and a comb 2 cu. The 
men wear a shirt, 1 r., hose, 3 r., hat (tararvra) of Spanish cane, 
10 cu., or a mlarot (a large rain-hat, frequently decorated), at 
least 2 r. — often, when oniamcntcd with silver, as much as TjO 
dollars. At least three, but more commonly four, suits are worn 
out yearly; the women, however, taking care to weave almost 
the whole quantity for the family ihemsdves. 

The daily wages of the common labovrer are 1 real, without 
food : and his hours of work are from 6 to 12, and from 2 to 6 
o'clock. The women, as a rule, j)criorm 110 held lab<Mir, ])vit plant 
out the rice and assist in the reaping; their wages on both occa- 
ftions Toeing equal to tho.>e of the men. Wood and stone-cutters 
receive !••> r. per day, and calkers l*7»* r. 
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. The Tertio is a pretty general contract in the oultiTBtion of the 
land. The owner simplj lets arable land for the third part of the 
crop. Some mestizoes possess seTenil picoes of ground ; hot they 
are seldom connected toother, as they generally acquire them 
as niortj^atrea lor sums bearing but a small proportion to their 
real value. 

Under the head of earnings I give the income of a small 
fiimily. The man earns daily 1 r., and the woman, if she weaves 
odarae stuff, \ r. and her food (thus a piece of guin&ra, occupying 
the labour of two days, costs half a real in weavers' wages). The 

most skilful feinule weavt^r of the finer stuffs obtains 12 r. por 
piei'c ; but it takes a month to weave ; and the month, on account 
of the numerous holy-days, must be calculated !it the most aa 
equal to twenty four working days ; she consequently earns | r. per 
day and her food. For the knitting of the fibres of the ananas 
for the pifia web (called sti^oQ she gets only an eighth of a real 
and her food. 

In all the puehlds tlierc arc schools. The schoolmaster is paid 
by the (juvfrnim iit. and generally obtains two dollars per month, • 
without board or lodging. In large pueblos the salary amounts 
to three dollars and a half; out of which an assistant must be 
paid. The schools are under the supervision of the eccleaiastics 
of the place. Reading and writing are taught, the writing copies 
being Spanish. The teaclier, who has to teach his scholars Spanish 
exactly, docs not understand it himself, while the Spanish olliccrs, 
on the other hand, do not understand the language of the country ; 
and the priests have no inclination to alter this state of things, 
which is very useful to them as a means of influence. Almost 
the only Indians who speak Spanish are those who have been in 
the service of Bnropeans. A kind of religious horn-book is the 
first that is read in the language of the ('(umtry (liicol) ; and after 
that comes the Christian Doctrine, the )•< adiiig-hook called C'asji- 
yayan. On an average, half of all the children go to school, 
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generally from the serentli to the tenth year. They learn to 

read a little; a lew even write a little: but they soon i'tir'^et it 
a«>ain. < Mily tliost' who are afterwards employed as clerks write 
fluently ; and of these most write well. 

Some priests do not permit boys and girls to attend the 
same school; and in this case they pay a second teacher, a 
femalei a dollar a month. The Indians learn arithmetic very 
quickly, generally aiding themselves by the iwe of mussels or 
stones, wliieli they pile iu little heaps before them aud then 
count through. 

The women seldom marry before the fourteenth year, twelve 
years being the legal limit. .In the chuzch-register of Pol&ngui I 
found a marriage recorded (January, 1837) between an Indian and 
an Indian woman having the ominous name of Ililaria €k>ncepcion, 
who al the time of the performance of the inarriage ceremony 
was, according to a note in the margin, only nine years and ten 
months old. Usually people live together unmarried, because 
they cannot pay the expenses of the ceremony. Girls who have 
children by Europeans esteem it quite as an honour; and still 
greater is it when the priest is the parent, the cura always 
maintaining his children, though under an assumed name. In 
cases of niatriuionial inlidelity, which not seldom occur, the 
guilty woniuu generally is cudgelled, and the seducer escapes 
scot-free ; appeal being rarely made to the law for redress. The 
men are for the most part debauched. One woman induced the 
paramour of her husband, by great persuasion, to confess her 
guilt ; and therct^HKu with the scissors which she had ready to 
her hand, she cut off the whole of her hair ; and this was tlie 
only instance of revenge which had occurred during the previous 
year. European females, and even mcstizes, never seek hus- 
bands amongst the Indians. The women generally are well 
treated, doing only light work, such as sewing, weaving, 
embroidery, and nmnaging the household; while all the heavy 
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labour, with the exception of the beating of the rice, falls to 
the men. The public maidens associate with the wires, and 

often get marricMl themselves ; and soiiiLtiiuts fathers offer their 
(lau^'hters to EuroJK'an^^ in seekinj;^ u loan ; whereupon they are 
taken into the house as sempstresses. 

Instances of longevity aie frequent amongst the Indians, par- 
ticularly in Camarines. The Journal of Manilla, of the 13th 
March, 1866, mentions an old man in Daraga (All)ay) whom I 
knew well — Juan Jacob, bom in 1744, married in 17<»4, and a 
widower in 184-j. He held many public jx)sts up to 1840, and had 
thirteen children, of whom five arc living. He has one hundred and 
seventy direct descenda n ts^ and npw. at <me hundred and twenty- 
two years of age, is still vigorous^ with good eyes and teeth. 
Extreme unction was administered to him* seven times ! 

The first excrement of a new-born child is carefblly pre- 
>t'rvf<l, and under the name of triaca [tJurificiDii) is held to l)e a 
highly efhcacious and universal remedy lor the bites of snakes and 
mad dogs. It is applied to the wound externally, and at the 
same time is taken internally. 

A large number of children die in the first two weeks' after 
birth. Statistical data are wanting ; but, according to the opinion 
of one of tlie first physicians in Manilla, at K a>t one-fourth die. 
This mortality mus^ arise from <j^reat un< b anline>s and impure 
air; since in the chambers of the sick, and of women lyintr-in, the 
doors and windows are so closely shut that the healthy become 
sick from the stench and heat, and the sick recover with difficulty. 
Every aperture of the house is closed up by the husband early 
during travail, in order that Patianac may not break in — an evil 
s{)irit wlio l)rings mischief to lyin}.^-in women, and endeavours 
to hinder the birth. The custom has been further maintained 
even amongst many who attach no belief to the superstition, but 
who, from fear of a draught of air through a hole, have dis- 
covered a new explanation for an old custom, — ^namely, that 
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instanoes of such practices occur amongst all people. One very 
widely-spread malady is the itch, although, according to the 
assurance of tlie physician above rctVirod to, it may be easily 
suhdued; and, according to the judgment of those who arc not 
physicians and who employ that term for any eruptums of the 
skin, the natives generally live on much too low a diet; the 
Bic(d Indians even more than the TagaL* Under certain condi* 
tions, which the physicians, on heing questioned, could not define 
more precisely, the natives can support neither hunger nor thirst; 
of which fact I have on many occasions been a witness. It is 
reported of them, when forced into such a situation as to suffer 
from unappeased wants, that they become critically ill ; and thus 
they often die. 

Hence arises the morbid mania for imitation, which is called in 

Java Sakit-latar, and here Mali-mali. In .I;i\a many believe that tlie 
sickness is only assumed, because those w lio pretend to be alHictcd 
with it hud it to their advantage to be seen by newly arrived 
Europeans. Here, however, I saw one instance where indeed no 
simulation could be suspected. My companions availed them- 
selves of the diseased condition of a poor old woman who met us 
in the highway, to practise some rough jokes upon her. The old 
woman imitated every motion as if im})elled by an irresistible 
impulse, and expressed at the same time the most extreme indig- 
nhtion against those who abused her infirmity. 

In R. Maak's "Journey to the Amour," it is recorded: — 
" It is not unusual for the Maniagri to suffer also from a nervous 
malady of the most peculiar kind, with which we had already 
been made acquainted by the descriptions of several tra\Llh rs.t 
This malady is met with, for the most part, amongst the wild 

* In the country it U believed that swine's floth often causes this mabuiy. A 
fnend, * phyaiologist, conjectare* the caiim to be the free iwe of Tery fiit pork ; 

bat the Indians commmly eut bui little flesh, and the pigs are \ery i»eldoin fat. 
t an^viro A. F.rman, " Journey Uouitd the Earth through Northern Aua«'* 

vol. iii. sec. i. p. I'^il. 
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people of Siberia, as well as amoogst the Russians selded there. 
In the district of the Jakutes, where this affliction very frequently 

occurs, thos^e afiectcd bv it, both Riissi uis and Jakutc <. are 
known by the name of ' Emiura ;' but here (that is, in that part 
of Siberia where the Mauia^ri live) the same malady is called by 
the Maniagri ' Olon/ and by the Argurian Coesacka * Olgandshi.' 
The attacks of the malady which I am now mentioning consist in 
tiiis, that a man suffering from it will, if under the influence 
of terror or cousteniatiou, unconsciously, and often without the 
smallest sense of shame, imitate ever\ tliiii<: that passes bi-lure 
him. Should he be offended, he fails into u rage, which manifr>f s 
itself by wild shrieks and raving ; and he precipitates himself at 
the same time, with a knife or any other object which may fidl to 
hia hand, upon those who have phiced him in this predicament. 
Amongst the Mania <i:i i, women, especially the Tcry ag^, are the 
chief sufferers from this malady ; and instances, moreover, of 
men who were affected by it are likewise known to me. It is 
worthy of remark that those women who returned home on 
aooount of this sickness were notwithstanding strong, and in all 
other respects enjoyed good health." 

Probably it is only an accidental coincidence that in the Malay 
countries Sakit-latar and Amok exi>t to^Ttlu r, if not in the saujc 
individual, yet amongst the same people. Instames of Amok 
seem to occur also in thr Philippines.* I find the foUoHing 
account in the Diario de Manila of the 2l6t February, 186G : — 
In Cavit^, on the 18th February, a soldier rushed into the house 
of a school-teacher, and, struggling with him, stabbed him with a 
dagger, and then killed the teacher's son with a second st ib. 
Plunging into the >tixt t, he st ibln-d two young girls of ten and 
twelve years of age and wounded a woman in the side, a boy a<red 
nine in the arm, a coachman (mortally) in the belly, and, besides 
another woman, a sailor and three soldiers ; and arriving at his 

* According tu Stiiupi^^i, p. G9, in Zauibuangu uud lia»iLui. 
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bamckflj, where he was stopped by ihe aentiy, he plunged the 
dagger into his own breast. 

It is one of the greatest insults to stride over a sleeping natire, 
or to uwukoii him suddenly. They rouse (*iie another, when , 
necessity requires, with the greatest circumspection and by the ' 
slowest degrees.* The sense of smell is developed amongst the 
Indians to so great a degree that they are ahle^ by smelling at 
the poeket-handkerohiefe, to tell to which persons they belong 
('* Reisesk./' p. 39) ; and loyersat parting exchange pieces of the 
linen they may he wearing, and during their separation inhale the 
odour of the belovod being, besides smothering the relics with 
ki8ae8.t 

* Tlw kn of waUng dMping psnons nsUjr nihn to tlio widely-cpmd iiipor- 
■tition that during sleep the Boul leaves the body ; numerous inMt<inces of which 
orcur in Bastian's work. Amongst the Tinguianes (North Luzon) the wont of all 
cunes is to this effect: " Alay'si thou die sleeping! " — Informe^ i. 14. 

t Lewia («Chittagong HiU TmoW 1868, p. 40) lolatea of ilie momitiiiii people 
at tliat place : " Their manner of kuring ii peculiar. Instead of pressing lip to lip, 
they plno* the month and none npon the cheek, and inhale the breath atcongly* 
Their form of sfteech is not ' Give me a kiss,' but * Smell me.' " 



t 



CHAPTER XV. 

FBI-HIKTOBIC BB1IADI*.<~>1RB HIOH TALVB OP AlfCIBIIT TMnOA—nALACTm 
CATiajlt^lW TAIRIS.— VBATBU V IIOHni CAlUBficn. — MOiaia. — OOIiD.— IiBAlk- 

ni..K>i( K.—nzvt-h9AD,—oamiu—WMaato paooM or tmrn TOOBBotM.—- somui 

BIBIl'»-XB«n. 

From Xaga I visiUxl the cura of Libmauan (Ligrnaiiaii), who, 
passessing poetical tiilent, and having the reputation of a natural 
philosopher, ooUected and named pretty beetles and shells, and 
dedicated the moet elegant little Monets. He faToored me with 
the fiiUowing nanatiye : — 

In 1851, during the oonstniction of a road a litde beyond 
liibraanan, at a place called Poro, a hed of shells was dug up 
under four feet of mould, one hundred feet distant from the river. 
It consisted of Cyrenao {C. suborbicu/aris, Busch.), a species of 
bivalve belonging to the family ol Cyclades which ooeors only 
in wann waAeriy and is extraordinarily abundant in the brackiah 
watera of the Philippinea. On the same oocaaion, at the depth of 
from one and a half to three and a half feet, were foond numerous 
remains of the early inhabitants — skulls, ribs, bones of men and 
animals, a child's thigh-bone inserted in a spiral of brass wire, 
several stags' horns, beautifully-formed dishes and vessels, some 
of them paintftdi probably of Chineae origin; striped btaoeleta, 
of a soft, gypaeona, oopper-red rook, glancing aa if they were 
varnished;* small copper knives, bat no iron utensils; and 
several broad flat stones bored through the middle ; f besides a 

• Prubably pot-stonr, which is omployed in ('liin:^ in Iho manufoctllBS of cba^ 
oniBinenU. Gypsfoan refer* probably only to the degree oi hardnew. 
t In the Christy oon«eUoB, in London, I mw n itoiw of this kind from th« 
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wedge of petrified wood, embedded in a cleft braaoh of a tree^ 
The plaoe^ wliioh to thie day may be easily xeoogniMd in a 
hollow, might» by excaYation eystematieally carried on, yield 
many more inteteeting results. What was not immediately 

useful was then and there destroyed, and tihe remainder dis- 
persed. In spite of every endeavour, I could obtain, through 
the kindness of Ilerr Focinos in N^^a, only one small vessel. 
Similar vsmains of more primitiTe inhabitants have been found 
at the month of the Bigajo, not fiir from libminan, in a shell- 
bed of the same kind ; and an nm, with a human skeleton, was 




A Uiird of Uie aue of the reawl reprefientei ; w'-iich, with Uw exoeptioo of the tuMt u oorered 

with Ai 



found at the mouth of the Perlos, west of Sitio de Poro, in 1840. 
At the time when I wrote down these statements of the pastor, 
nmiher of us was familiar with the disooTeries made within the 
last few yeara relating to the lake dwellinga (pile villages); 
or these notes might have been more exact, although probably 
they would not have been so easy and natural. 

Mr. W. A. Franks, who had the kindness to oxamino the vessel, 
inclines to the opinion that it is Chinese, and pronounces it to 

%WffpTi1w»^«. employed in a oontrivMiee fertile purpose of proteetJon ageiiiet nle 
and micei. A elring being drawn through the eloiiet one end of it ii suspended from 
the coilins: of the room, an'l the ohjivta to }»e prf's»'rv(Hl hanjj from the other. A 
knot in the middle of the atring prevent* '\Xa sliding below that point, end, every 
touch drawing it from ite equilibrium, ii is impoMible for rale to elinib upon it. 
A eimilnr oonbivnnoe need in the Viti Ideadi^ bat of wood, ie flgnred in the Athw 
to Donrant D*ITrn.le'e <* Vojrege to the Soofh Po}« ** (i. M). 

«c3 
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be of very great antiquify, witbout^ however, being able to 
determine its age more exactly ; and a learned Cbineee of tbe 
Burlingame Embassy expressed bimself to tbe same effect. He 

knew only of one article, now in the British Museum, which 
was brought from Japan by Kiimpfer, the colour, glazing, and 
cracks in the glazing, of which (cruquel^s) corresponded precisely 
with mine. According to Kiimpfer, the Japanese Ibund similar 
vesseLi in the sea ; and they valne them very highly for the pur- 
pose of preserving their tea in them* 
Morgu writes : — 

*' On this island, f^uzon, particularly in the provinces of 
Manilla, Pampanga, Pangasiuau, and Yhk-os, very ancient cloy 
▼essoU of a dark brown colour arc found by the natives, of a 
•sorry appearance; some of a middling sise, and others smaller; 
marked with characters and stamps. They are unable to say 
either when or where they obtained them ; but they are no 
longer to be acquir(Ml, nor arc they maTuifacturcd in the islands. 
The Japanese prize them highly, for they have found that the 
root of a herb which they call Tscha (tea), and which when 
drunk hot is considered as a great delicacy and of medicinal 
efficacy by the kings and lords in Japan, cannot be eflfoctively 
preserved except in these yessels ; which are so highly esteemed 
idl over Japan that they form the most costly articles of their 
show-rooms and cabinets. Indeed, so hiijhlv do thev value them 
that they overlay them externally with fine gold embossed with 
great skill, and enclose them in cases of brocade ; and some of 
these vessels are valued at and fetch from 2,000 tael to 11 reals. 
The natives of these islands purchase them from the Japanese at ' 
yer^' liigh rates, and take much pains in the search for them on 
account of their value, though but few are now found on account 
of the eagerness with which the}' have been sought for.'* 

When Carletti, in lo97, went from the Philippines to Japan, all 
the passengers on board were examined carefully, by order of the 
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governor, and threatened with capital puniahmeut if they en- 
deayoured to conceal " certain earthen Teasels which were wont to 
be brought from the Philippines and other isluuds of that sea," 
as the king wished to buy them alL • . . These vessels 
were worth as mnoih as 5, 6^ and eren 10,000 scudi each ; but 
they were not permitted to demand for them more than one Giulio 
(about a half Paolo)." In 1615 Carletti met with a Franciscan 
who was sent as ambassador from Japan to Rome, wbo assured 
him that be had seen l''3(),()U0 s( udi paid by the king of Japan 
for sueh a vessel ; and his companions conHrmed the statement. 
Carletti also alleges, as the reason for the high price, " that the 
leaf eia m tea, the quality of which improves with age, is pre- 
served better in those vessels than in all others. The Japanese 
besides know these vessels by certain characters and stamps. 
They are of great age and very rare, and come only from 
Cambodia, Siani, Coehin China, the Philippines, and other neigh- 
bouring islands. From their external appearance they would be 
estimated at three or four quatrini (two dreier). ... It is perfectly 
true that the king and the princes of that kingdom ]>08sess a very 
large number of these vesseh*, and prise them as their most valu- 
able treasure and above all other rarities . and that lliev 

boast of their actpiisitions, and from motives of vanity strive to 
outvie one another in the multitude of pretty vessels which they 
possess."* 

Many travellers mention vessels found likewise amongst the 
Dyaks and the Malays in Borneo, which, from superstitious 
motives, were estiniate<l at most exaggerated figures, amounting 

sometimes to nianv thousand dollars. 

St. John t relates that the J)atu of Tumpuruli (Borneo) gave 
rice to the yulue of almost £700 for a jar, and that he possessed a 
second jar of almost fiibulous value, which was about two feet 

t " Iif« ia \h» FvrcsU of the F«r EmI," i. m 
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high, and of a dark olive green. The Data fills both jars with 
water, which, after addiii<j: ])lant8 and flowers to it, he dispenses 

to all the sick persons in the country. But the most famous jar in 
Borneo is that of the Sultan of Brunei, which not only possesses 
all the valuable properties of the other jars but can also speak. 
St. John did not see it, as it is always kept in the women's apart- 
ment ; hnt the soltan, a credible man, related to him that the 
jar howled doleftilly the night before the death of his first wife, 
and that it emitted similar tones in the event of impending 
misfortunes. St. Jolin is inclined to explain the mysterious 
phenomenon by a probubl\ peculiar form of the mouth of the 
▼eesel, in passing over which the air-draught is thrown into 
resonant Terberations, like the JSolian harp. The Teasel is 
generally enveloped in gold brocade, and is unoovered only when 
it is to be consulted ; and hence, of course, it happens that it 
Speaks only on solemn occasions. St. John states further that the 
Bisayans used formerly to bring presents to the sultan ; in recog- 
nition of which they received some water ^m the sacred jar to 
sprinkle oyer their fields and thereby ensure plentiful harvests. 
When the sultan was asked whether he would sell his jar for 
£20,000, he answered that no ofler in the world could tempt him 
to part with it. 

Morga's description suits neither the vessel of Libm&nan nor 
the jar of the British Museum, but rather a vessel brought from 
Japan a short time ago to our Ethnographical Museum. This 
is of brown day, small but of graceful shape^ and composed of 
many pieces cemented together ; the joints being gilt and forming 
a kind of network on the dark ground. How highly ancient pots 
of a similar kind, even of native origin, are esteemed in Japan 
down to the ])r(Hent day, is shown by the following certihcate 
translated by the interpreter of the German Consulate : — 

"This earthen vessel was found in the porcelain factory of 
Tichisuka in the province of Odori, in South Idzumi, and is an 
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object belongiiig to the thouaaiid graves ... It was made by 
Giogibooaat (a oelebfaied Biiddhist priest), and after it bad been 
oonsecrated to beaven was buried by bim. Aooording to tbe tradi- 
tions of the people, this place held grave mounds with memorial 
stones. That is more than a thousand years ago. . . . In the pur- 
suit of my studies, I remained many years in the temple Sookuk, 
of that village, and found the vessel. I carried it to the high 
priest Shakudjo, who was mnoh delighted therewith and always 
bore it about with him as a treasure. When he died it fell to me, 
although I could not find it. Recently, when Honkai was chief 
priest, I saw it again, and it was as if I had again met the spirit 
of Shakudjo. Great wus my commotion, and I clapped my hands 
with astonishment ; and, as often as I look upon the treasure, I 
think it is a sign that the spirit of Shakudjo is returned to life. 
Therefore I have written the history, and taken care, of this 
tressure. Fvnii Evz DoniiN." 

Baron Alexander von Siebold communicatee the following : — 
The value which the Japanese attach to vessels of this kind rests 
upon the use which is made of them by the mysterious tea societies 
called Cha-no-yu." Req^ting the origin of these societies, which 
stiUr are almost entirely ulUmown to Europeans, different legends 
exist. They flourished, however, principally during tbe reign of 
the emperor Taiko«ima, who, in the year 1588, furnished tbe 
societv of Cha-no-vu at Kitano near Mvako with new laws. In 
consequence of the religious and civil wars, tlie whole of the people 
had deteriorated and become ungovernable, having lost all taste 
for art and knowledge^ and holding only rude force in any esteem \ 
brute strength ruling in the pilace of the laws. The observant 
Taikosama perceived that, in order to tame these rough natures, be 
must accustom them to the artsof peiico, and thus sei'ure prosjK'rify 
to the country, and safety for himself and his successors. With this 
view he recaUe<l the Cba-no-yu 8o<-iety iinew into life, and asnembled 
its masters and those acquainted with its customs around hinu 
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The object of the Cha-no-yu u to draw man away from the 
mflnenoeB of the teRestrial fiwoes whioli nimmnd him, to plant 
within him the feeling of complete repose^ and to dispose him 
to self-oontempilation. All the exercises of the Gha-no-yu are 

directwl to this object. 

Clothed in lij^ht white garments, and without weapons, the 
zneinbcrs of the Cha-no-yu assemble round the master's house, 
and, after resting some time in the ante-room, are conducted into 
a paviKon appropriated ezdnsiTdy to these assemblies. This 
consists of the most costly kinds of wood, hut is without any orna- 
ment which could possibly be abstracted from it; without colour, 
and without varnish, dimly lighted by small windows thickly 
overgrown with plants, and so low that it is impossible to stand 
i^right The guests tread the apartment with solemn measured 
stops, and, having been reoeiTed bj him according to the pre- 
scribed formulas, -arrange themselTCS in a balf-cirole on both 
sides of him. All distinctions of rank are abolished. The ancient 
vessels are now removed with solenm ceremonies from their 
wrappings saluted and admired ; and, with the same solemn and 
rigidly prescribed formulas^ the water is heated on the hearth 
appropriated to thepnipose^ and the tea taken fsm the Tessels and 
prepared in cups. The tea consists <tf the young green leaires of 
the tea-shrub rubbed to powder, and is Tery stmiulating in its 
effect. The beverage is taken amidst deep silence, while incense 
is burning on the elevated pedestal of honour, "toko;" and, after 
the thoughts have thus been collected, conycrsation h^ns. It 
is confined to abstract subjects; but politics are not always 
exdnded. 

The Tslue of the yessels employed in these assemblages is very 

con>iderable ; indeed, thev do not fall short of the value of our 
most costly paint ings ; and Taikosama often rewardtxl his generals 
with vessels of the kind, instead of laud, as was formerly the 
practice. After the last revolution some of the more eminent 
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JhkaoM ^prinoes) of the Mtkado were rewaided with nmilar 
Gha-no-ya ▼eMeli, in aeknawledgmeni of the aid rendered to 

him in regaining the throne of his ancestors. The best of them 
which I have seen were far from beautiful, simply being old, 
weather-worn, black or dark-brown jars, with pretty broad necka, 
for storing the tea in; tail eiqpe of cracked Grfquel^, either 
poroelain or earthenware^ for drinking the infbaon; and deep, 
broad eiBtems ; beaidee rotten old iron kettles with rings, ibr heat- 
ing the water : bnt they were enwrapped in the most costly silken 
stuffs, and prestTved in chests lacquered with gold. Similar old 
vessels are pr^rved amongst the treasures of the Mikado and 
" the> Tycoon, as wdl as in some of the temples, with all the care 
dne to the most costly jeweks, together with docoments relating 
to their history. 

From Libminan I visited the mountain, T&mtik (Amtilr, 
Hantu),* which consists of lime, and cuutains many caverns. 
Six hours westward by water, and one hour S.S.W. on foot, 
brought us to the Yisita Bical, curroiinded by a thousand little 
limestone hiUs ; from which we ascended by a staircase of sinter 
in the bed of a brook, to a small cavern tenanted by mnltitodes 
of bats, and great long-armed spiders of the species Pliryniis» 
known to bo pois-niou^.f 

A thick branch of a tree lying across the road was perforated 
from end to end by a small uut. Many of the natives did not 
yenture to enter the oave ; and those who did enter it were in a 
state of great agitation, and were caref nl first to enjoin upon each 
other the respect to be observed by them towards Cakifmltan,X 

One of the principal rules was to name no object in the cave 

* According to Father Camel (" Philofloph. Trans. LondoD," vol. xxvi. p. 246), 
kantH m«8iis black ants the sim of a watp ; wmti$t waaXbvt blaelt : and hmntit^ rod ants. 

T According to Dr. Qerstiicker, proliaMj Mryntu Grayi ll'alrk Gei-r., bringing 
forth alive. " S. Sitzuiis?«h. (ifS. Nnturf. Frciin.le. Hcrl." 18th Mitrch, 1862, and 
pjurtntyed and described in U. U. Broun, " Oi-d. C'laas., " vol. v. 184. 

X OtlapHii, Tagal and Bicol, the bat ; ealupniUttt oooaequcntly, lord of tlie bati. 
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without adding " Lofd CMapnitanV Thus ihey did not bluntly 
refer to either gun or toreh, hut devonfly aaid "Lord C's gnn,^'' 
or " Lord 0.'s toreh." At a thouiand paoee firom this lies another 

cave, " Sun Vicente/' which contains the same insocta, but another 
kind of bat. Both cavea are only of small ext<?nt ; but in Lib- 
manan a very large stalactite cave was mentioned to me, the 
description of which, notwithstanding the fidiles mixed up with 
it, could not hut have a true fonndatioii. Our guides leigned 
ignoraaoe of it ; and it was not till after two dayi^ wandering 
about, and after many debates, that they came to the decision, 
since I adhered to my purj)ose, to encounter the risk ; when, 
to my great astoniHhment, they conducted mc back to Calapnitan's 
oave ; from which a narrow fiasuxe, hidden by a projection of 
roolc, led into one of the most gorgeous stalaotite caves in the 
world. Its floor was eyerywhere firm and easy to the tread, and 
nioetly dry; and it ran out into several branches, the entire 
length of which probably exceeds a mile ; and the whole series 
of royal chambers and cathedrals, with the columns, pulpits, and 
altars which it contained, reflected no discredit upon its descrip- 
' tion. No bones or other remains were to be found in it. My 
intention to return suhsequsintly with labourers, for the purpose 
of systematic excavation, was not carried out. 

I was not lucky enough to reach the summit of the mountain, 
upon which was to be found a lake, *' whence the water formerly 
came here.*' For two days we laboured strenuously at different 
pointe to penetrate the thick forest ; but the conductor, who had 
assured the oura in Libmfaan that he knew the road, now ex- 
proesod himself to the contrary effect. I therefore made the feUow, 
who had hitherto been unburdened, now carry a part of the 
baggage as a punishment ; but he threw it off at tlie next turning 
of the road and escaped, so that we were compelled to return. 
Stage and wild boars are very numerous in these forests; and 
they formed the principal portion of our meals, at which, at the 
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oommeiioemeiit of oar ezpeiitibn, we liad as numy as thirty 
individualB ; who, fin tihe mtervale between them, alfected to tearch 

for snails and insects for me, but with success not proportionate 

to their zeal. 

Upon my departure from Dardga I took with me a lively 
little boy, who had a taste for the calling of a naturalist. In 
libminan he was suddenly lost, and with him, at the same time, 
a bundle of keys ; and we looked for him in Tain. The fiust was, 
as I afterwards came to learn, that he went straight to N&ga, and, 
justifying him.self by showing the stolen keys, got the major- 
domo of my guest to deliver to him a white felt hat ; with which 
he disappeared. I had once seen him, with the hat on his head, 
standing * before a looking-glass and admiring himself; and he 
oould not resist the temptation to steal it. 

Ilk the beginning of March I had the pleasure ol accompany- 
ing the Minister (Administrador) of Camarines and a Spanish 
head-man, who were travelling- across Baet and Mauban to the 
chief town. At five p.m. we left Butungan on the Bicol liiver, 
two leagues below N4ga, in a faliia of twelve oars, equipped with 
one 6-ponnder and two 4-pounder8, and rdnlbroed by armed 
men; and about siz we reaehed Cabusio, at the mouth of the 
Biool, whence we put to sea about nine. The faliSa belonged to 
the administrator of taxes, and liad, in conjunction with another 
under the command of the alcalde, to protect the north coast of the 
proTinoe against smugglers and pirates, who at this time of the 
year are accustomed to frequent the hiding-places of the bay of 
Son Migu^ Two sinular gun-boats performed the duty on the 
south coast of the province. 

Both the banks of the Bicol Biyer are flat, and expand into 
broad fields of rice; and to the oust are simultaneously visible 
the beautiful volcanoes of Mayon, Yriga, Malinao, and Ysarog. 

At daybreak we reached the bar of Ba^t, and, after two hours' 
traTolling, the rimilarly named chief city of the province of North 
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Camarlncs, where we found an excelleut receptiou at the houMO of 
the aloalde, a poliahed Navamae; marred only by the tame 
monlEey, who ahonld have welcomed the goeata of hia maater. 




Xmntaim tf JUmtdy, fn>m the Bar 0/ Deet. 

turning hia hack towards them with atudiouaiy nnoourteoua gea- 
turea, and going towards the door. Howerer, upon the major- 
domo pUK^ing a spirit flask preserving n small harmless snake on 

the thresliold. llie monkey spranp; quickly 
bock and concealed himself, trembiiug, 
behind his master. 

In the evening there was a hall, but 
there were no dancers present. Some 
Indian Women, who had been invited^ mt 
bashfully at one end of tlie ;i]):n tnu iit 
and diuu'c<l with one anotlier when called 
upon, williout being noticed by the 
Spaniurds, who conversed together at the 
other end. 

Our departure hence was delayed by 
festivities and sudden showers for about 
two days, after wliicli the spirited liorses 
of the ukahh' ( ai ried us within an liour, 
on a level road uorth->\ est, to Talisiy, 
and in another hour to Ind4ng, where a 
^"^slT^iT'"' baih and breakfast were wady. Up to 

thia time I had never seen a bath-room 
in the house of 0 Spaniard ; whereas with the Northern Europeans 
it is never wantiuu'. The Spaniards a])pear to rej^iird the bath as 
u species of niiHliciue, to be used only with caution ; many, even 
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to tlie present day, look upon it as an institation not quite Chiis- 
tian. At the time of the Inquisition frequent haihing, it is 
known, was a characteristic of the Moors, and certainly was not 
wholly free from danger. In Manilla, only those who live near i 
the Pasig are the exceptions to the rule; and there the had prac- 
tice prevails of whole families bathing, in the company of their 
friends, in the open air. 

The road ended at Indimg, and at the well-supplied table of the 
amiable alcalde we awaited the horses which had been brought 




hither along a bad route by our servants. In the waste of Barre 
a castle, surrounded by two or three hshermeu's huts and as many 
casnarines, has been erected against the Moors, who, untempted 
by the same, seldom go so far westward, for it consists only of an 
open hut oorered with palm-leaves — a kind of parasol — supported 
on stakes as thick as one's arm and fifteen feet high ; and the two 
cannons belonging to it ought, for security, to be buried. We 
followed the sea-shore, which is composed of silicious sand, and 
coTered with a carpet of creeping shore plants in full bloom. 
On the edge of the wood, to the left, were many flowering 
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shrabs and pandaniu with large aoarlfit-red flowera. After an 
hour riyer Longos in a feny, and aoon oame to 

the spur of a crystalline chain of mountains, which barred our 
road and extended itself into the sea as Point Longos. The 
horaea climbe<l it with difficulty, and we found the stream on the 
o^er aide already xiaen ao high that we lode knoo deep in the 
water. After aonset we crooeod singly, with great loaa of time, 
in a miserable ferry-boat, over the hntA month of the Pnlun- 
d&ga, where a pleasant road through a forest led us, in fifteen 
minutes, over the mountain-spur, Malanguit, which ajrain pro- 
jected itself right across our path into the sea, to the mouth of 
the ParacilL The long bridge here was so rotten that we 
were obliged to lead the horaea over at wide intervals apart; 
and on the further side lies the place called Parac&li, firom 
which my companions continued their journey across Mauban to 
Manilla. 

Paracali and Mambulao are two localitiea well known to all 
mineralogiats, from the red lead ore ooourring there. On the 
follawing morning I retoraed to Longoa; which oonaiata of only 
a law miserable huta inhabited by gold-waahera, who go aboat 
almost naked, probably because they are labouring during the 
greater part of the day in the water ; but they are also very poor. 

The soil is composed of rubbish, decomposed fragments of 
crystalline rock, rich in broken piecea of quartz. The workmen 
make holea in the ground 2| feet long, 2) broad, and to 30 feet 
deep. At 3 feet below the snrfhoe the rock is generally found to 
contain gold, the value increaaing down to IS feet of depth, and 
then again diminishing, though these proportions are very uncer- 
tain, and there is much fruitless search. The rock is carried out of 
the holes in baskets, on ladders of bamboo, and the water in small 
pails; but in the rainy season the holea cannot poeaibly be kept 
free from water, aa they are aituated on the slope of ihe moantaio, 
and are filled quicker than they can be emptied. The want of 
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apparatus for difobargiiig water olao acooontt fbr the fiiet that 

the pita are not dug deeper. 

The breakinj:^ of the auriferous rock is effected with two stones ; 
of which one serves as unvil, and the other as hammer. The 
former, which is slightly hoUowed in the centre, is laid flat upon 
the groond; and the latter, 4x8x8 inches in dimensions, and 
therefore of about 25 pounds wmght, is made fsst with rattan to 
the top of a slender young tree, which lies in a sloping position in 
a fork, and at its opposite end is firmly fixed in the ground. The 
workman with a jerk forces the stone that serves for hammer 
down upon the auriferous rock, and allows it to be again carried 
upwards by the eLastioity of the young tree. 

The crushing of the broken rock is eflfected with an apparatus 
equally rude. A thick stake rises from the centre of a dreolar 
support of rough-hewn stones (which is enclosed in a circle of 
exactly similar stones) having an iron pin at its top, to which 
a tree, bent horizontally in the middle, and downwards at the 
two ends, is fixed. Being set in motion by two bufEaloes attached 
in front, it drags sereral heavy stonei^ which are bound firmly 
to it with rattans, round the diele, and in this manner crushes 
the broken rock, which has been previously mixed with water, to 
a fine mud. The same apparatus is employed by the Mexican 
gold-washers, under the name of liasfra. The washing-out of the 
mud is done by women. They kneel before a small wooden 
gutter filled with water up to the brim, and provided with boards, 
sloping downwards, in front of tilie space assigned to eadi woman s 
the gutter being cut out at these places In a corresponding 
manner, so that a very slender stream of water flows evenly across 
its whole breadth downwards over the board. With her hand 
the work-woman distributes the auriferous mud over the board, 
which, at the lower edge, is provided with a cross-piece ; and, 
when the light sand is washed away, there remains a stratum 
consisting chiefly of iron, flint, and ore, which is taken up from 
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time to time with a flat piece of board, and laid on one side ; and 
at the end of the day's work, it is wadied out in a flat wooden 
dish (baiea), and, for the last time, in a coooa-sbell ; when, if they 
are lucky, a fine yellow dust shows itself on the edge * During 
the last washing the slimy juice of the Gogo is added to the 
water, the fine heavy sand remaining suspended therein for a 
longer time than in pure water, and thus being more easily sepa- 
rated from the gold-dustf 

It is further to be mentioned that the refuse from the pits is 
washed at the upper end of ihe water-gutter, so that the sand 
adhering to the stones intended for pounding may deposit its 
gold in tlie gutter or on the washing-board. In order to melt 
the gold thus obtained into a lump, in which form it is bought by 
tho dealers, it is poured into a small heart-shell (cardium), and, 
after being corered with a handful of charcoal, phiced in a pot- 
sherd ; when a woman blows through a narrow bamboo-cane on 
the kindled coals, and in one minute the work is oompletod.$ 

The result of many inquiries shows the profit per head to be 
on an average not more than 1^ r. daily. Further to the south- 
west from here, on the mountain Molaguit, are seen the ruins of 
a Spanish mining oompaiiy ; a heap of rubbish, a pit fifty feet 
deep, a large house Mien to ruin, and a stream-work four feet 

* In only ono out of Bevend experiments niade in the Berlin Mining College did 
gold-sand contain 0*014 gold; and, in one experiment on the heary mnd. 
remaining on the mnd-boaid, no gold wm ftmnd. 

t The GfH/o is a climMnf» Mimosa [Fntada purncta) with larg^o pods, very 
abundant in the I'hilippines ; tho jtoundod stem of which is employed in washing, 
liko the aoap-bark of Chili {QuilUya laponaria) ; and for many putposea, such as 
balha and wuhiag Um hiiir of the hMd, is p wfa i wd to nap. 
X A small gold nugget obteinad in tlib maaiur, teeted at flie BerUn Mining 



College, consisted of — 

Gold .. .. .. .. 77-4 

BilTer .. 

Iron . . . . . . . . 0*6 

Flint eerih .. .. .. .. S* 

Lose .. .. .. 0*1 
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broad and aiz feet high. The mountain iconsiata of gneias much 
decompoeed, with quartz Toins in the atream-work, with the 

exception of the bauds of quartz, which are of ahnost pure clay 
earth witli sand. 

On the sides hung some edible nesta of the sahingaue, but not 
of the same kind as thoae found in the cavema on the south ooaat 
of Java. Theae, which are of much leea value than the latter, are 




Tfif .NV.«/jt of ihe Volloiulm truyludi/trx. 
[The illustintion in onf-thinl the «ze of the ori»fiaH!s.] 

only occasionally collected by the Chinese dealers, who reckon 
them nominally at five cents each. We also found a few of the 
neat-building birda {CoUoealia troglodytes. Gray).* 

Around lay ao large a number of Indian labourera, and there 
were ao many little abandoned pitn, wholly or half fallen to ruin, 
and more or less grown over, that it wa.s nece.ssary to step between 
with great t aution. Some of them were still being worked after 
the mode followed at Longos, but with a few alight improve* 
menta. The pita are twice aa large aa thoae excavated there, and 
the rock ia lifted up by a puUey to a cylindrical framework of 
bamboo, which ia worked by the feet of a lad who aita on a bank 
higher up. 

* The nest and biiii aro figured in Gray's ''Oencra of Birds " j but the n» at 
doM not correspond with those found here. These are hemispherical in form, and 
oooaiik fa tha moil part of ooir (ooooa flbna) ; and, aa if piapared bf tha hand of 

man, the wholt; intfrinr is covered with an irreffular net-wnrk of fine threads of the 
glutinous eiible suV).>taiio»>, as well aj* the uj)jkt edge, which swelh* gently 'iiUwanls 
from the centre towards the sides, and expands into two wing-shaped prolongations, 
laaling on ona anottiar, bj which tha nait it llzad to lha wall. Tlia diiawing la ona- 
third of the sixe of the original which is in the Berlin ZooL Uus. under B SSSS. 
Dr. V. Mart^'Hn conje'tures that thf^ (lositrnntion salangTine comes from Inngayan, 
bird, and the Malay prefix «a, and RigniHes *>«jteoially the Hfnt as something coming 
from tha bird.— (*• Journal of Omith.," Jan.. 1866.) 

K 
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Tea minutefl north of the village of Malag^t is a mountain in 
which lead-glance and red lead ha^ been obtained; tiie rock 
conaistnig ol micaceouB gneita much deoompoaed. There is a 

stream-work over one hundred feet in length. The rock appears 
to hiivo boon very poor. 

The bigljly prized red-lead ores have been found on the top of 
this same hill, N. W. from the village. The quarry was 
fallen to ruin and flooded with rain, so that only a shallow hollow 
in the ground remained TisiUe ; and after a long search amongst 
the bushes growing there a few small fragments were found, on 
which chrome-lead ore was still clearly to be reco^ised. Captain 
Sabino, the former governor of Paracali, a woll-inforniiKl Indian, 
who, at the suggestion of the alcalde, accompanied me, had for 
some years caused excavations to be carried on, in order to find 
specimens for a speculator who had in view the establishment of 
a new mining company in Spain ; but the specimens which were 
found had not been removed, as speculation in mines in the 
Philippines liad, in the interval, hilk-n into discredit on the 
Exc'lianp^e of Madrid; and as yet only a little box full of sand, 
out of a few small dnisy cavities, has been fixed upon and pounded, 
to be sold as variegated writing-sand, after being carefully sifted. 

A peculiarly beautiful fan-palm grows on this hiU. Its stem is 
from thirty to forty feet high, cylindrical and dark-brown, with 
white rings a quarter of an inch broad at distances of four inches, 
and, at similar intervals, crown-shapwl bands of thorns two inches 
long. Near the crown-leaf the stem passes into the richest brown 
of burnt sienna. 

l^otwithstanding a very bad road, a pleasant ride carried us 
from ParacW to the sea-shore^ and, through a beautiful wood, to 
Mambul&o, which lies W. by N. I alighted at the tribunal, and 
took up my lodgings in the room where the ammunition 
was kept, as being the only one tliat could be locked. For 
greater security, the powder was stored in a corner and covered 
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with buffalo-bide ; but such were my arrangement.s that my 
s(>rvaiit carried about a buruiug tuUow light, and his assistant 
a torch in the hand. When I visited the native priest, I was 
noeived in a friendly manner by a young girl who^ when I 
my hand* thanked me with a bow, saying, " Tengo Un 
tanuu " (*' I have the itoh Th6 malady, which is Tery common 
in the Phih'ppines, ai)pear8 to have its focus in this locality. 

A quarter ot a league N.N.E. we came upon the ruins of 
another mining undertaking, the Ancla de Oro. bhaft and water- 
cutting had fallen in, and were thickly grown over; and only a 
km of the considerable buildings were still standing ; and eren 
those were ready to &1L In a circle some Indians were busily 
employed, in their manner, collecting grains of gold. The rock 
is gneiss, weathered so muib that it cannot be recognised ; and 
at a thousand paces on the other side is a similar one, clearly 
crystalline. 

Half a league N. by £. from If ambulAo is the lead-mountain 
of Dini4nan. Here also all the works were fallen in, choked 
with mad and grown orer. Only after a long search were a few 

fragments found with traces of red-lead ore. This muuutain 
consists of hornblende rock ; in one place, of hornblende slate, 
with Tcry beautiful large crystals. 

A league and a half S. from Mambul&o a shallow hollow in the 
ground marks the site of an old copper-mine, which must have 
been eighty-four feet deep. Copper ores are found in several 
places in Luzon ; and specimens of solid copper were obtained by 
me at the Bay of Luyang, of the Ensenada de Pat4g, in 
Caramuan. 

Very considerable beds of copper ore occur in Kancayin, in 
the district of Lepanto, and in the central mountain-range of 
Luson between Cngnyan'and Ilocos, which have been worked by a 

mining company in Manilla since If^oO ; but the operations seem 
to have been most unsuccessful. In 1807 the society expended a 

K 2 
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considerable capital in tbe erection of smelting fbfnaoee and 

hydraulic macliinery ; but until a very recent date, owing to local 
difficulties, particularly tbe want of roods, it has not produced any 
copper.* 

In 1869 I heard, in London, that the undertaking had been 
giyen up. According to my hiteat information, howeyer, it is 

certainly in progress ; but tbe management have neyer, I betieve, 
secured a dividend. The statement of 1<S72, u\ tiict, shows a loss, 
or, as tbe Spauiards elegantly say, a dicidt mlo paaiio. 

What .Europeans yet appear unable to aooompliah, the wild 
Ygorrotea, who inhabit that trackleaa range of mountains, haye 
carried on saoceBsfully for centuries, and to a proportionally larger 
extent; and this is the more remarkable as the metal in that 
district occurs only in the form of flints, which even in Europe 
can be made jirofitable only by p^icular management, and not 
without expense. 

The copper introduced into commerce by the Tgorrotes, from 
1840 to 1855, partly in a raw state, partly manufactured, is 

estimated at 300 pieo% yeajAj. 
The extent of their excaya- 
tions, and the large existing 
masses of slag, also indicate tbe 
activity of their operations for 
a long period of time. 

The drawing shows a copper 
kettle made by those wild tribes, 
which is now in the Ethno- 
graphical Museum at Berlin. 
Height, II cm.; ^gJJJJg^JJ^'^J^^'J Meycu, who biougbt it, states 

that it was made by the ne- 
gritos in the interior of the island, and certainly with hammers 
of porphyry, as they haye no iron ; and that he further found, in 

* Spanuh Catalogue of the Turis Kxhibiiiun, 18G7. 
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the oolleotioii of tlie Captain -General of ihe Plulippixiea» a large 
shallow kettle of 3} feet in diameter, which had been bought for 

only 3 dollars; whence it may be iuferred that, in the interior of 
the island, the copper occurs in largo masses, and probably solid ; 
for how could those rude uncoltiTated negroes understand the art 
of smelting oopperP 

The loealify of these rioh quarries was still nnknown to ihe 
GoTemor, although the copper implements brought thence had, 
according to an official, statement of his in 1833, been in use in 
Manilla over two centuries. It is now known that the copper- 
smiths are not ncgritos but Ygorrotes ; and there can be no ques- 
tion that they practised this art, and the stUl more difficult one of 
obtaining copper from flint, for a long period perhaps prerions to 
the arrival of the Spaniaids. They may possibly hare learnt them 
from the Chinese or Japanese. The chief engineer, Santos,* and 
many others with him, are of opinion that this race is descended 
from the Chinese or Japanese, from whom he insists that it 
acquired not only its features (several travellers mention the 
obliquely placed eyes of the Ygorrotes), its idols, and some of its 
customs, but also the art of working in copper. At all events, 
the &ot that a wild people^ liying isolated in the mountains^ 
should have made such progress in the science of smelting, is of 
so great interest that a description of tlieir procedure by Santos 
(essentially only a repetition of an earlier account by Hemandes^ 
in the " Kevista Minera," i. 112) will certainly be acceptable. 

The present mining district acquired by the society mentioned, 
the "Sociedad Minero-metalurgica Cantabro-filipina de Man- 
caydn," was divided amongst the Ygorrotes into larger or smaUer 
parcels strictly according to the number of the population of the 
adjacent villages, whose boundaries were jealously watched ; and 
the possessions of each separate village were again divided between 
certain families; whence it is that those mountain districts 
* ** laftnrme idbie 1m Midm d« Cobre," MamUt, 1892. 
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ezlubity at the pxeaent day, the appearaooe of a honeyoomb. To 
obtain tbe ore, they made cavitieB, in wbieh they lighted firee in 
suitable spots, for the purpose of brealmig the rook into pieces by 
means of the elasticity of the heated water contained in the 
crevices, with the additional assistance of iron implements. The 
Erst breaking-up of the ore was done in the stream-work itself, 
and the dead heaps lay piled up on the ground, so that, in sub- 
sequent fires, the flame of the pieoes of wood idways reached the 
summit ; and by reason of the quality of the rook, and the imper- 
feetion of Ihe mode of procedure, Tery considerable down-fidls. 
frequently occurred. The ores were divided into rich and 
quartzifcrous ; the former not being again melted, but the latter 
being subjected to a powerful and persistent roasting, during 
which, after a part of the sulphur, antimony, and arsenic had been 
exhaled, a kind of distillation of sulphate of copper and sulphate 
of iron took place, which appeared as "stone," or in balls on the 
surface of the quartz, and could be easily detached.* 

The furnace or smelting apparatus consisted of a round hollow 
in clayey ground, 30 centimetres in diameter and 15 deep ; with 
which was connected a conical funnel of fire-proof stone, inclined 
at an angle of 30^, carrying up two bamboo-oanei, which wete 

* Aooording to the Catalogue, thu following oroa art found : — Variegated copper 
<»• (Mfcv grk mH^mrmh), namSana toppn («. fri§ «rfM<Mil), Tikeooa oopfwr («. 

ritreo), copper pyrites {pirita de eobre), solid copper {>nafa fo^riza), tad bl«ck ooppv 
negro). Tho ores of moht frequent occtirrenco have the following composition — 
A, according to an analyzed specimen in the School of Alines at Madrid ; B, atioorc^- 
log to tiie aittlyan of Suitoo, the meui of Mrenl fpediiiaiif taken Ibom dUEanot 
pleeee:— 





A 


B 


8iliciou8 Acid 
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Snl^plnir .... 


. n-Tiff 
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Copper .... 
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Arsenic .... 
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4*66 
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Lime .... 
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liOW .... 


. 0-266 


0-25 
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fitted into the lower ends of two hotohed pine-stems ; in which 
two slips, corez^ all over with dry grass or feathers, moved 
alternately up and down, and produced the current required fiur 

the smelting. 

When the Ygorrotos obtained black copper or native copper 
by blasting, they prcYeutcd loss (by oxidation) by setting up a 
crucible of. good fire-proof clay in the form of a still ; by which 
means it was easier for them to pour the metal into the finms 
which it would acquire from the same clay. The furnace being 
arranged, they supplied it with from 18 to 20 kilogrammes of rich 
or rouhted ore, which, according to the rej)eated experiments of 
Hernandez, contained 20 per cent, of copper ; and they proceeded 
quite scientifically, always exposing the ore ut the mouth of the 
fbnnely and. consequently to the air-drafts^ and placing the coals 
at the sides of the furnace^ which consisted of loose stones piled 
one oyer another to the height of 50 centimetres. The fire having 
been kindled and the blowing apparatus, already described, in 
operation, thick clouds of white, yellow, and orange-yellow smoke 
were eYoived from the partial volatilization of the sulphur, 
arsenic, and antimony, for the qiace of an hour ; but as soon as 
only sulphurous acid was formed, and the heat by this procedure 
had attained its highest degree, the blowing was discontinued 
and the product taken out. This consisted of a droes, or, rather, 
of the collected })iece8 of ore themselves, which, on account of the 
flinty contents of the stones comjx>sing the funnel, were trans- 
formed by the decomposition of the sulphurous metal into a porous 
masi^ and which could not be converted into dross nor form 
oombinatians with tilioioifls add, being deficient in the base as 
well as in the requisite heat ; and also of a ver}' impure "stone^" 
of from 4 to 5 kg. weight, and containing from 50 to 60 per 
cent, of copper. 

Several of these "stones'* were melted down together for the 
space of about fifteen hours, in a powerful fire ; and by this means 
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a great portion of the three TolatUe substanoea above named 
waa again evolved ; after which they pkced them, now heated 
red-hot, in an upright position, bnt ao as to be in contact with 
the draught ; the coals, however, being at the sides of the ftimaoe. 

After blowing for an hour or half-an-hour, they thus obtained, 
as residuum, a eilicate of iron with autimony and traces of arsenic, 
a " stone " containing from 70 to 75 per cent, of copper, which 
they took off in very thin strips, at the same time using refrigerat- 
ing Tcssels; and at the bottom of the hollow there remained, 
according as the mass was more or less freed from sulphur, a 
larger or smaller quantity (always, however, impure) of black 
copper. 

The puriiiod stones obtained by this second process were again 
made red-hot by placing them between rows of wood, in order 
that they might not melt into one another before the fire had • 
freed them from impurities. 

The black copper obtained from the second operation, and the 
stoncK which were rc-nielted at the same time, were then 
subjected to a third process in the same furnace (narrowed by 
quarry stones and provided with a crucible) ; which produced a 
residuum of silicious iron and black copper, which was poured 
out into day moulds, and in this shape came into oonmieroe. 
This black copper contained from 93 to 94 per cent, of copper, and 
was tinged by a carbonaceous compound of the same metal known 
by its yellow colour, and the oxide on the surface arising from the 
slow cooling, which will occur notwithstanding every precaution; 
and the Kurface so exposed to oxidation they, beat with green 
twigs. When the copper, which had been thus extracted with so 
much skill and patience by the Tgorrotes, was to be employed in 
the manaiaoture of kettles, pipes, and other domestic articles, or 
for ornament, it was submitted to another process of puritication, 
which differed from the preceding only in one particular, that the 
quantity of coals was diminished and the air-draught increased 
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aooarding as the prooesB of ameltmg drew near to its tennmation, 
wbioh ixiTolTod the remo^ of the oarbonaoeoiu compound by 

oxidation. Santos found, by repeated experiment, that even from 
ores of the mean standanl of 20 per cent., only from 8 to 10 
per cent, of black copper was extracted by the third operation ; so 
that between 8 and 12 per cent, still remained in the reeidaum 
or porous qnartz of the operation. 

It was diffieolt to prooue the necessary means of tiansport for 
my baggage on the return journey to Parac&li, the roads being 
80 soaked by the continuous rains that no one would venture his 
cattle for the purpose. In MambulAo the influence of the province 
on its western border is very perceptible, and Tagal is under* 
stood almost better than Bioo^; the lagal element being intro- 
duoed amongst the popdation by pretly women, who with their 
fomilies oome here, from Lncbon and Manban, in the pursuit of 
trade. They buy up gold, and import stuffs and other wares in 
exchange. The gold acquired is commonly from 15 to 16 carats, 
and a mark determines its quality. The dealers pay on the 
average 11 dollars per ounce ; but when, as is usually the case^ it 
is offered in smaller quantities than one ounce, only 10 doUaia.* 
They weigh with small Roman scales, and haye no great re- 
putation for honesty. 

North Camnn'nes is thinly inhabited, the population of the 
mining districts having removed after the many undertakings 
which were artificially called into existence by the mining mania 
had been ruined. The gold-washers are mostly dissolute and 
inTolyed in debt^ and continually expecting rich findings which 
but Tory seldom occur, and which, when they do occur, are 
forthwith dissipated ; — a fact which will accoimt for champagne 
and other articles of luxury being found in the shops of the very 
poor villagers. 

* According to the prices current with us, the value would bo calcuUitod at about 
12 dola. i the value of the analyzed speciznen, to wbidi we have before refismd, at 
14|dole. 
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Malaguit and Matingo, during the dry season, are said to be 
connected by an extremely good road ; but, wben we passed, the 
two plaoea were aepamted by a qnagmire into which ihe hones 
sank up to fheir iiiiddle. 

In L&bo, a little Tillage on the right bank of the river Ij&bo 
(which rises in the mountain of the same uume), the conditions 




to which we have adverted are repeated — ^yestageB of the works 
of fomer mining companies ihsfe disappearing, and, in the mids^ 
little pits being worked by the Indians. Bed lead has not been 

foiiiul here, but gold has been, and espeeiully " platinum," which 
some experiments have proved to be lead-glance. The mountain 
L^bo appears from its bell-shape and the strata exposed in the 
riyer bed to consist of traohytio hornblende. Half a league 
WJSbW., after wading through mod a foot deep, we reached the 
mountain Dallas, where lead-glance and gold were formerly 
obtained by a mining company ; and to the present day gold is 
obtained by a few Indians in the usual mode. 

Neither in the latter province, nor in Manilla, could I acquire 
more precise information respecting tlie histories of the nuperoiu 
unfortunate mining enterprises. Thus much, however, appeen 
certain, that they were origiiiated only by speculators, and never 
]>roperly worked with sufficient means. They therefore, of neces- 
sity, collapsed so soon as the speculators ceased from their opera- 
tions. 
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North GflmarlneB yields no metal with the exception of the 
little gold obtained by the Indians in so unprofitable a manner. 
The king of Spain at first reoeiyed a fifth, and then a tenth, of 

the produce ; but the tax subsequently ceased. In Morga's 
time the tenth amounted on an average to 10,000 dollars (" which 
was kept quite secret"); the profit, consequently, to above 
100,000 dollars. Gfemelli Garreri was infoimed by the governor 
of Manilla that gold to the value of 200,000 dollars was collected 
annually without the help of either fire or quicksilver, and that 
Paracili, in particular, was rich in gold. No data exist from 
which I could estimate the actual rate of pnxluce ; and the answers 
to several inquiries deserve no mention. The produce is, at all 
events, very small, as well on account of the incompleteness of 
the mode of procedure as of the irregularity of labour, for the 
Indians work only when they are compeUed by necessity. 

I returned down the stream in a boat to Inddng, a com- 
paratively flourishing place, of smaller population but more con- 
siderable trade than Daet ; the export consisting priucipally of 
ubacd, and the import, of rice. 

An old mariner, who had navigated this coast for many 
years, infonned me that the same winds prevail from Da^ as &r 
as CSape Engafio, the north-east point of Lunm. From October to 
March the north-east wind prevails, the monsoon here beginning 
with north winds, which are of short duration and soon pass into 
the north-east; and in January and February the east winds 
begin and terminate the monsoon. The heaviest rains Ml fiom 
October to January, and in October typhoons sometimee occur. 
Beginning from the north or norih-easti they pass to the north- 
west, where they are most violent ; and then to the north and east, 
sometimes as far as to the south-east, and even to the south. In 
March and April, and sometimes in the beginiiiii;^ of May, shift- 
ing winds blow, whieli bring in the south-west monsoon ; but the 
dry season, of which April and May are the driest months, is 
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uninterrupted by rain. Thunder stonns ooour from June to 
Nbyember ; most frequently in Augusts During the south-west 
monsoon the sea is very calm ; but in tiie middle of the north*east 

monsoon all navigation ceases on the east coast. In the outskirts 
of Bal^r rice is so^^'n in October, and reaped in March and April. 
Mountain lice is not cultivated. 
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CliAi'TKR XVI. 

JOOBMBT AU»KO tUM OOJUIT OV CAKAK&IBa. — ^»CBOAeBiain« 'OP THE MU. — 
mmOTSD VALM lOBBST. — ^TASACAo.— BAD BOAIW. 

Sending my baggage from Daet to Cubusao in a schooner, 
I proceeded on foot, by the road to that ])lace, to the coast on 
the west side of the Bay of San Jdigu^ We crossed the mouth 
of the riyer in a hoat, which the horses swam after ; hut they 
were soon abandoned from unfitness. At the mouth of the 
next river, S^cavin, the water was so high that the hearers 
stripped themselves naktxl and carried the baggage over on their 
heads. lu simple jacket and cotton hose, I found this precaution 
needless ; indeed, according to my experience, it is both refresh- 
ing and salutary to wear wet clothes, during an uniformly high 
temperature; besides which, one is thereby spared many a spring 
over ditches, and many a roundabout course to avoid puddles, 
which, being already wet thioun;!!, we no longer fear. After 
having waded over eiglit other little rivers we were obligtHl to leave 
the shore and pursue the road to Coldsi along steep, slippery, forest 
paths, the place lying right in the middle of the west side of the 
bay. The sea-shore was very beautifoL Instead of a continuous 
and, at the ebb, ill-smelling border of mangroves, which is never 
wanting in those places where the land extends into the sea, the 
waves here reach the foot of the old trees of the forest, many of 
which were washed underneath. Amongst the most remarkable 
was a fringe of stately old Barringtoni, covered with orchids 
and other epiphytes — gorgeous trees when in flower; the red 
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stamenBy five inches long, with golden yellow anthers like tassels, 
depending from the boughB; and their fruity of the aiae of 
the fist, 18 doubly useful to the fisherman, who employs them, 
on account of their small specific gravity, in floating his nets, and 

beats them to pieces to stun the tish. The foremost trees stood bent 
towards the sea, and have been so deflected probably for a long 
time, like many others whose remains still projected out of the 
water. The destruction of this coast appears to be very con- 
siderable. Anlongst the climbing palms one peculiar kind was 
very abundant, the stem of which, as thick as the arm, either 
dragged itself, leafless, along the ground, or hung in arches above 




the branches, oarrWng a crown of leaves only at its extremity ; 
while another, from its habitat the common calamus, had caryota 
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From tht I'uita Lalauigau. 



leaves. Wild bonrs are very plentiful here; a huut^ir offered us 
two at one real each. 

The direction of the flat coast which extends ^^.N.W. to S.S.K. 
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from the point of Da^t is here interrupted by the little peak of 

Gol&si, which projects to the east, and has grown so rapidly that 
all old people remember it to have been lower. In the Visita 
Colasi, on the northern slope of the mountain, the sea is so rough 
that no boat can live in it. The inhabitants carry on fishing ; 
their fishing-grounds lie, howerer, on the southern slope of the 
mountain, in the sheltered bay of Lalanigan, which we reached 
alter three hours' journey over the ridge. 

A iuur-oared haroio, hired at this place, as the weatlier was 
favourable, was to have conveyed us in two hours to Cabu.'*^»o, the 
port of Naga ; but the wind swung round, and a storm ensued. 
Thoroughly wet and not without loss, we ran to Baroelon^ta, a 
Yisita situated at a third of the distance. The intelligent 
Teniente of GoUsi, whom we met here, also confirmed the fact of 
the rapid growth of the little peak. 

In opposition to my wish to ascend the mountain, n;-reat ob- 
stacles were said to exist ; which would hardly occur during the 
succeeding weeks, when every one would be occupied in prepara- 
tions for the Easter festiyaL As these objections did not con- 
vince me, a more substantial reason was discovered the next 
morning. Inland shoes are excellent for the mud, and particu- 
larly for horseback ; but for climbing mountains, or rou«i;h 
ground, they would not lust a day ; and the one remaining pair of 
strong European shoes, which I reserved for particular purposes, 
had been given away by my servant, who did not like climbing 
mountains, on the pretext they were much too small for me. 

The shore from Baroelon^ta to Cabus&o is of the same charac- 
ter as that between Daet and Ool&si ; hut its direction is N.S. ; 
and the ground, a sandy clay, is covered with a thick stratum of 
broken bivalves. The road was very diffi<Mi!t, as the high tide 
forced ns to climb between the trees and thick underwood. On 
the way we met an enterprising family who had left Da^ with 
a cargo of cocoa-nuts for Naga, and had been wrecked here ; saving 
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only one out of five tinajas of oil, but recoyering all the nuts.* 
Thej were living in a small hastily-run-up hut, upon ooooa-nuts, 
rioe, fish, and mussels, in expectation of a favourable wind to 
return. There were several varieties of shore-birds ; but my gun 
would not go oir, although my servant, iu cxpectution of a hunt, 
had cleaned it with especial care. As he had lost the ramrod 
whilst clean iTin^ it, the charge was not withdrawn before we 
reached Cabus^o, when it was discovered that both barrels were 
full of sand to above the touohhole. 

The coast was still more beautiful than on the preceding day, 
particularly in one i)lace where the surge beat against a wood of 
fan-palms {Coryphn sp.). On the side facing,'' the sea, in groups 
or rows stood the trees, bereft of their crowns, or lying over- 
thrown like columns amid the vast ruins of temples (one of 
them was three feet in diameter) ; and the sight immediately 
reminded me of Pompeii. I oould not account for the bareness 
of the trunks, until I discovered a hut in the midst of the palmB, 
iu which two men were endeavouring to anticijiate the waves in 
their work of destruction by the preparation of sugar (funguieh). 
For this purpose, after stripping off the leaves (this palm flowering 
at the top), the upper end of the stem is cut across, the surface of 
the incision being inclined about five degrees towards the horiron, 
and, near its lower edge, hollowed out to a very shallow gutter. 
The juice exudes over tlie whole surface of the cut, with the 
exee})tion of the intersected exterior petioles, and, bein<jr collected 
in the slinllow channel, is conducted by a piece of banana-leaf, two 
inches broad, and four inches long, into a bamboo-cane attached 
to the trunk. In order to avert the rain from the saccharine issue, 
which has a fitint, pleasantly aromatic flavour as of barley-sugar, 
all the trees which have been tapped are provided with caps formed 

* In Daet at that season ttix nuts cost 1 cuarto ; aud in Niiga, only fifioon 
leagues away by water, they expected to lell two nut* for 9 ciuirtoe (twenty • 
Mvonfidd). The ftet wm that in Niga, at that tiin», one nut fotehad 2 cuarto;— > 
tweiro timw aa mudi as in Bait. 
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of bent and folded j)ulm-lcuvc«. The average daily produeo of 
each tree is four bamboos, the interior of which is about three 
inches and a half in diameter. When removed, they are full 
to about eighteen inchet* ; which gives somewhat more than ten 
quarts daily. 

The produce of each tree of course is very unequal. Always 




intermittent, it ceases completely after two months — at the 
utmost, three months ; but, the projjortion of those newly cut 
to those cut at an earlier date being the sitme, the yield of the 
incisions is about equal. The juice of thirty-three palms, after 
evaporation in an iron pan immediately upon each collection, 
produces one ganta, or (there being four such collections) four 
gantas, daily ; the weekly result being twenty gantas, or two 

u 
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tinajas of sugar, each wortb two dollars and a half on the spot. 
ThiB statement, derived irom the people themselves, probably shows 
the proportion somewhat more imfitvourable than it reaUyis ; still, 
aooording to the opinion of an experienced meataxo, the difference 
cannot be very considerable. Assuming the above numbers as 
correct, however, one of these nuignihcent trees would give about 
one dollar and two -thirds, or, after deducting the labourers* wages 
(1 r. per diem), about a thaler and two thirda ; not a large sum 
truly ; but it ia some consolation to know that, even if man did 
not interfere^ these trees would in process of time Ml victims to 
the breakers, and that, even if protected against external ravages, 
they arc doomed to natural extinction after once producing fruit. 

Cabus^o lies in the southern angle of the Bay of San Migu*'!, 
which is, almost on every aide, surrounded by high mountains, 
and affords good anchorage for ships. From here I repaired 
across N&ga to the south coast Four leagues from NAga, in the 
heart of Bagay, on the southern border of Luson, is the small but 
deep harbour of Pasacio; and two hours by vrater conducted- 
us to the intermediate Visita Pamplona, whence the route is 
pursued by land. The still-existing remnant of the old road was 
in a miserable condition, and even at that dry season of the year 
scarcely passable; the bridges over the numerous little ditches 
were broken down, and in many places, right across the road, 
lay large stones and branches of trees which had been brought 
there years before to repair the bridges, and, having been unused, 
have ever since continued to obstruct the road. 

In Quitang, between Pamplona and Pasac4o, where two brooks 
unite themselves into one little river debouching at the latter 
place, a young Fhmchman had established a hacienda. He was 
contented and hopeful, and loudly praised the industry and 
friendliness of his people. Probably because they make fewer 
exactions, foreigners, as a rule, seem to agree better with the 
natives than Spaniards. Of these exactions, the bitterest corn- 
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plaints ore rife of the injustice of tlie demands made upon the 
lower ckflses in the settlement of their wages; whioh, if they 

do not immcdiatt'ly find the necessary hands for every employ- 
meiit, do not correspond with the enhanced value of the produets ; 
and, according to them, the natives must even be driven 
puhlie employments^ to labour in their servioe.* 

The Indian certainly is move independent than the European 
labourer, because he has fewer wants and, as a native landowner, 
is not compelled to earn his bread as the daily labourer of another ; 
yet, with reference to wn*>es, it may be questioned whether any 
colony whatever offers more favourable conditions to the planter 
than the Philippines. In Dutch India, where the prevalence 
of monopoly almost excludes private industry, free labourers 
obtain ) guild e r so me what more than 1 r., the usuid wages in 
the wealthy provinces of the Philippines (in the poorer it amounts 
to only the half) ; and tlio Javanese are not the equula of the 
Filipinos, either in 8trcn<^tli, or intelligence, or skill ; and the 
rate of wages in all the older Slave St-ates is well known. For 
the cultivation of sugar and oofiee, Mauritius and Ceylon are 
obliged to import foreign labourers at great expense, and to pay 
them highly ; and yet they are suocessfbL 

From Quitang to Paaac&o the road is far worse than it has 
heretofore btvn ; and this is the most important road in the 
province! Before reaching Pasac&o, evident signs are visible, 
on the denuded sides of the limestone, of its having been 
formerly washed by the sea. Pasacio is picturesquely situated 
at the 'end of the valley which is intersected by the Itul&n, and 
extends ftmn Pampldnay between wooded mountains of Umesloiie, 

* N. LoiMf MMrto, in oiw of bit meeDent leporla, fliat tiun asvw it a ^Mmtj 
of tniteblo labourers. \» an example, at the unloading of a ship in Tloilo, many 
werdbrooght together at one timf. inilarp<l by the gmnll rise of wni?o« fn>ni 1 to I } r. ; 
even more hands than oould be employed. The Belgian consul, too, report* that 
in flu piOTinoet wbtra the abiofc gvowa the wbolo oftho male popabUkm it engtfod 
in tit coltiTntion, in eonttqaenoo of a anall tiit of vngee. 

O 2 
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as &r as ihe sea. The ebb tides here are eztremely irregular. 
From noon to evening no difference was observable, and, 
when the decrease just became visible, the tide rose again. 

Immediately to the south, and facing the district, the side of a 
mountain, two thousand feet liigli and above two thousand feet 
broad, had two years ago given way to the subterranean action of 
llie waves. The rock consists of a tough e^ilcareous breccia, full 
inf fragments of mussels and corals ; but, being shoeless^ I could 
not remain on the sharp rock sufficiently long to make a closer 
examination. 

For the same reason, I was obliged to leave the ascent of the 
Yamtik, which I had before vainly attempted from Libm/uian, 
unaooompliBhed from this point, although 1 had the advantage of 
the company of an obliging French planter in a boat excursion in 
a north-westerly direction along the coast. Here our boat floated 
along over gardens of coral, swarming with magnificently coloured 
fishes ; and after two hours we reached a cavern in the limestone, 
** Suminabdng," so low that one could stir in it only by creeping ; 
which contained a few swallows and bats. On the river Cale- 
bdyan, on the further side of the point Tan&un, we came upcm a 
solitary shed, our night-quartera. Here the limestone range is 
interrupted by an isolated cliff on the lefl bank of the little river, 
consisting of a crystalline rock chiefly composed of hornblende;, 
which moreover, on the side eiq>08ed to the water, is surrounded 
completely by limestone. 

The surrounding mountains must swann with wild boars. 
Under the thatched roof of our hut, which serves as a shelter to 
occasional hunters, more than a hundred and fifty lower jaw-bones 
were set up as hunting trophies. The place appeared as if 
created for the breeding of cattle. Soft with fodder grass, and 
covered with a few groups of trees, with slopes intersected by 
rustling brooks, it rose up out of the sea, and was encompassed 
by a steep wall of rock in the form of a semicircle ; and here 
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cattle would find grass, water, shade, and the protection of an 
endodng oiroiimyaUatioii. While tmTdling along the ooast, we 
liad zemarked a suoeesBion of sinular localities, which however, 
from lack of enteipriae and from the dread of piratea, were not 
ntilifled. Aa soon aa onr supper was prepared, we carefully 
extinguishwl our lire, that it might not serve as a signal to 
the vagabouds of the sea, and kept night watches. 

On the following morning we intended to visit a cave never 
hefore entered; but^ to oar astonishment, we foond no proper 
cavern, hut only an entrance to a cavern a few fret in depth. 
Visible from a distance, it must often have been passed by the 
hunters, although, as we were assured by our companions — wlio 
were astonished at the delusion — no one had ventured to enter 
it from stress of superstitious terror. 

The north coast of Oamarines, as I have frequently mentioned, 
ia, during the north-east monsoon, almost nnapproachaUe ; while 
the sonth coast, screened by the outlying islands, remains always 
accessible. The most fertile districts of the eastern provinces, 
wliich during summer export their produce by the northern ports, 
in the winter often remain for months cut ofi from all communi- 
cation with the chief town, because there is no road over the small 
strip of land to the south coast How much has been done by 
Nature, and how little by man, to frcilitate this intercou r se, is 
very evident when we reflect upon the condition of the road to 
Pasac&o, lately described, in connection with the condition of 
matters in the east, as shown by the map. 

Two rivers, one coming from the north-west, and the other from 
the south-east, and both navigable before they reach the borders of 
the province, flow through the middle of it in a line parallel with 
the coast (taking no account of its windings), and, after their 
junction, send their waters together through the estuary of ^ 
Cabus&o into the Bay of San !Migu^l. The whole province, 
therefore, is traversed through its centre by two navigable rivcrcy^ 4^ 
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wbioh, as regards oommflroe, iom only one. But the harbour of 
Galnu&o^ at the bottom of the Bay of Saa Miguel, ia not aooeaaible 
during the north-east monsoon, and has this further disadyantage, 

that the intercourse of the whole of the eastern part of Luzon with 
Manilla can be carried on only by u very circuitous route. On 
the south coast, on the other hand, is the harbour of PasacAo, into 
which a navigable little riyer, above a mile in width, discharges 
itself; so that the distanee between this river highway and the 
nearest point of the Bio(^ Biver amounts to a little more than a 
mile. 

The road connecting the two seas, laid out by an active alcalde 
in 1847, and maintained up to 1852, was however, at the diite of 
my inquiry, in so bad a condition that a pioo of abaed paid 2 r. 
freight for this short distance, in the diy season ; and in the wet 
season it could not be forwarded ior double the price.* 

Many similar instances may be brought forward. In 1861 the 
English vice-consul reported that in Yloilo a pico of sugar had risen 
more than 2 r. in price (as much as the cost of freight from Yloilo 
to ^lanilla), in consequence of the bad state of the road between 
the two places, which are only one league asunder. 

If, without reference to transport by sea, the islands were not 
fkvoured in so extraordinary a manner by innumerable rivers with 
navigable mouths, a still greater proportion of their produce would 
not have ])eeu convertible into money. The natives, as well as the 
Icxal authorities, have no desire for roads, which they themselves 
construct by forced labour, and, when completed, must maintain 
by the same method ; for, when no roads are made^ the labourers 
are so much more easily employed in private operations. Even 
the curas, generslly, are as little &vourable to the planning of 
commercial intmourse, by means of which trade, prosperity, and 

* An nnflnuhed canal, to run from \hi liicol to the Paaac&o liiver, wa« once dug, 
M if tlumgbt^ bj tlis ChiaaM^ who carriod ma intncoune in grwt ntttnb«n.-> 
Aretuut p. 140. 
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enfigliteiiiiiAat would be introdnoed into the coimtiy, and their 
authority nndermined. Indeed the Government itself, up to within 
a short time since, favoured such a state of affairs ; for bad roads 

belong to the essence of the old Spanish col<jniiil policy, which was 
alwajrs directed to effect the isolation of the separate proyinccs of 
their great transmarine po o 8 0Bai ona» and to prevent the growth 
of a sense of national interest, in order to fiicilitate their goTem- 
ment by the distant mother oountiy. 

Besides, in Spain itself matters are no better. The means of 
communication tlicre are so very deficient that, as an instance, 
merchandise is sent from Santander to Barcelona, round the whole 
Iberian peninsula, in preference to the direct route, which is partly 
accomplished by railway.* In Estremadura the hogs were fed 
with wheat (live animals can be transported without roads), while 
at the same time the sea-ports were importing foreign com.t 
The cause of this condition of afiairs in that country is to be 
sought loHs in a disordered state of finance, than in the enforce- 
ment of the Government maxim which enjoins the isolation of 
separate provinces. 

* **T1ia Eoonomical Fteitioa of Spain,*' Bdinam, pb 7. 

f LMiie«, ** Ckmp d*(Ei]," in /mtm. 4m JScwwMiito, SeptMnbor, ISM. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Th£ Ysarog (proaounoed Isiaro) ziaes np in the middle o£ CSoaui- 
lineB, between the bays of San Migofl and Lagonoy. While its 
eastern slope almost reaches the sea, it is separated on its western 

side by a broad strip of inundated land from the Bay of San 
Miguel. In circumference it is at least twelve leagues ; and its height 
1,9CG metres.* Very flat at its base, it swells gradually to 10", 
and higher up to 21** of inclination, and extends itself, in its 
western aspect, into a flat dome-shaped smnmit. But, if viewed 
from the eastern side> it has the appearance of a oiieidar chain 
of mountains rent asunder by a great raTine. On Coello's map 
this ravine is erroneously laid down as extending from south to 
north ; its bearing really is west to east. Right in front of its 
opening, and half a league south from Goa, lies the pretty little 
village of Bungus, by which it is known. The exterior sides of the 
mountain and the fragments of its large crater are* covered with 
impenetrable wood. Bespecting its vdloanic eruptionB tradition 
says nothing. 

The higher slopes form tlie dwelling-place of a small race of 
people, whose independence and the customs of a primitive age 
have almost entirely separated them from the inhabitants of the 
* Frani my btitmietfieal obtervationt— 

m. 

Goii, on the northern slope of Ihc y8ar6g .... 32 

Uacl6y, a Bottlement of Ygorrotet 161 

Ravine of DaMira 1,184 

Sammit of the VaHr6g 1,986 
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plain. One or two Olmarrons might oocadonally liaye been 
attracted hither, hat no mieh instance is rememhered. The in- 
habitants of the Ysiirug arc commonly, though miatakenly, called 
Ygorrotes ; and I retain the name, since tlieir nationality has not 
yet been accurately determined ; they themselves maintaining that 
their anoesftors always dwelt in that locality. These axe some 
who» in the opinion of the pastor of Gamarines, speak the Biool 
language in the purest manner. Their manners and customs are 
verj' similar, in many resptK-ts, to what th^ were on the arrival of 
the Spaniards; and sometimes they also remind 6ne of those pre- 
vailing among the Djaks of Borneo at the present day.* These 
circumstances give rise to the conjecture that they may be the last 
of a race which maintained its independence against the Spanish 
rule, and prohaUy also against the little tyrants who ruled over 
the plain before the arrival of the Europeans. When Juan de 
Salccdo \nidertook his triumphal march round North Luzon ho 
found everywhere, at the mouths of the rivers, seafaring tribes 
living under many chieftains who, after a short struggle, were 
slain hy the snpeiior discipline and better aims of the Spaniards, 
or suhmitted Tolnntarily to the superior race; hut he did not 
succeed in subduing the independent tribes in the interior; and 
these are still to he found in all the larger iaknds of the Philippine 
group. 

Similar conditions are found in many places in the Indian 
Archipelago. The Malays, oanying on trade and piracy, possess 
the shore,and their language prevails there; the natiyes being either 
subdued by them, or driven into the forests, the inaooessibility 
of whieh ensures to them a miserable but independent ezistenoaf 

* Hie •knll of a slain Vgorrotie^ as ■bown bjr Fkofetwr Yirchow's invctitigatioo, 
has a certain aiiiinarity to Ualay akolla of fhe a4foiiiing idaada of Suida, aapaeially 

to the bIcuIIs of Uie Dyaks. 

t Pigafetta found Amboyna inhabited by Moors (MohuinTnodnnH) and hoftlhon« ; 
"but the first poosoMcd tho itea»horo, the latter the iutcrior." in the harbour of 
BniBo (Bofiioo) he mm two towaa ; one inhabited by Moon, and the other, larger than 
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In order to break down the ofq^ioaition of the wild raceB, the 
Spanish Goremment Ibrbade its subjects, under the penalty of 
one hundred blows and two years of forced labour, " to trade or 

to have an}- intercourse with the heathens in the mountiiins who 
pay no tribute to his Catholic Majesty, for although they would 
exchange their gold, wax, &c.y for other neoeesariesy they will 
nerer change for the better." 

Probably this law has for oentories directly contributed to 
saTie the barbarians, notwithstanding their small numbers, finom 
complete extermination ; for free intercourse between a people 
existing by agriculture, and another living i)rincipally by the 
chafie, speedily leads to the destruction of the latter. 

The number of the Ygorrotes of the Ysardg has, howeyer, 
been much diminished by deadly battles between the different 
ranches, and by the marauding expeditions which, until a short 
time since, were annually undertaken by the commissioners of 
taxes, in the interest of the Government monopoly, against the 
tobacco fields of the Ygorrotes. Some few have been pazifizirt** 
(converted to Christianity and tribute) ; in which case they are 
obliged to establish themselves in little Tillages of scattered huts, 
where they can be occasionally yisited by the dergyman of 
the nearest plaoe ; and, in order to render the change easier to 
them, a smaller tax than usual is temporarily imposed upon 
such newly-obtained subjects. 

I had deferred the ascent of the mountain until the beginning 
of the dry season of the year ; but I learned in Niga that my 
wish was hardly practicable, because the expeditions against the 
ranches of the mountain, which I have already mentioned, usually 
occurred about this time. As the barbarians could not understand 
why they should not cultivate on their own fields u plant wliich 

« 

that, and Htandini^ entiroly in thti wilt- water. 1»\ hoitlhcnb. The « di(or remarks that 
Sonncrut (" Vuy. aux Indc8 ") suW'quonUy found that tlt<> bc-utbuiie hud been 
driren from the aea, and had retiied into tho mountaina. 
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Iiad become a neoesrity to them, they saw in the Cwtdrilkro^t not 

functionaries of a civilised State, but robbery, against whom they 
were obliged to defend themselves by force ; and a])i>earance8 con- 
tributed no less to confirm them in their error ; for they did not 
content themselveB with destroying the plantations of tobacco, but - 
the huts were burnt to the ground, the frdt-treeB hewn down, and 
the fields kid waste. Such forajri never ooeurred without blood- 
shed, and often deyeloped into a little war which was carried on by 
the mountaineers for a long time afterwards, even ag-ainst people 
who were entirely uninterested in it — Indians and Europeans. 
The expedition this year was to take place in the beginning of 
April ; the Ygorrotes oonaequently were in a state of great agita> 
tion, and had, a few days previously, murdered a young unarmed 
Spaniard in the vicinity of Mabotoboto, at the foot of the moun- 
tain, by striking him to the earth with a poisoned arrow, and 
afterwards inflicting twenty-one wouHds with the wood-knife. 
Fortunately there arrived soon after a countermand from 
Manilla, where the authorities seemed to have been gradually 
convinced of the harmful tendency of such violent measures. 
It could not be doubted that this intelligence would quickly spread 
amongst the ranchos ; and, acting upon the advice of the com* 
mandaiit (upon whom, very much against his inclination, the con- 
duct of the expedition had devolved), I lost no time in availing 
myself of the anticipated season of quiet. The Government have 
since, adopted the prudent method of purchasing the tobacco, 
which is voluntarily cultivated by the Tgorrotes, at the ordinary 
rate, and, where praotioable, encouraging them to lay out new 
fields, instead of destroying those in existence. 

The next day at noon I left Naga on horseback. The pueblos 
of Mogarao, Canaman, Quipayo, and Calabanga, in this fertile 
district follow so thickly upon one another that they form an 
almost uninterrupted succession of houses and gardens. Gala- 
bdnga lies half a league from the sea, between the mouths of 
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two riven, the more eoutherly of which is sixty feet brosd and 
sufficiently deep for large trading yessels.* 

The road winds round the foot of the Tsardg first to the north- 
east and then to the east. Soon the blooming hedges cease, 
and are succeeded by a great bare plain, out of which numerous 
flat hillocks raise themselves. Both hills and plain, when we 
passed, seryed for pasturage; but from August to January they 
are sown with rioe; and fields of batata are oooasionally seen. 



+ 




After four hours we arriyed at the little yillage of Maguiring 
(Manguirin), the church of which, a tumble-down shed, stood on 
an equally naked hillock ; and from its neglected oondition one 

might have guessed that the priest was a native. 

This hillock, as well as the others which I examined, consisted 

* On CoeUo't map Uiom ptopoitiont we wrongly vtaled. 
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of the dihri» of the Ysarog, the more or lees deoomposed traehytio 
fragments of homUende rock, the spnoes between which were 
filled up with red sand. The nnmher of streams sent down hy 

the Ysarog, into the bays of San Mig-u^l and Lagonoy, is 
extraordinarily large. On the tract behind !Ma<;uirin«? I counted, 
in three-quarters of an hour, five considerable estuaries, that 
is to say, above twenty feet broad; and then, as £Eur as Goa, 
twenty-six more ; altogether, thirty-one : but there are more, as 
I did not indnde the smallest; and yet the distance between 
Magniring and Goa, in a straight line, does not exceed three miles. 
This accounts for the enormous quantity of steam with which this 
mighty condenser is fed. I have not met with this phenomenon on 
,any other mountain in so striking a manner. One very remarkable 
oironmstanoe is the rapidity with which the brimming rivulets 
pass in the estuaries, enabling them to carry the trading yessels, 
sometimes even ships, into a main stream (if the expression may 
be allowed), while the scanty contributions of their kindred 
streams on the northern side have scarcely acquired the impor- 
tance of a mill-brook. These waters, from their breadth, look 
like little rivers, although in reality they consist of only a brook, 
op to the foot of the mountain, and of a river^s mouth in the 
plain; the intennediate part being absent. 

The country here is strikingly similar to the remarkable moun- 
tain district of the G^ungung, described by Junghuhn;* yet 
the origin of these rising grounds differs in some degree from 
that of those in Java. The latter were due to the eruption of 
1822, and the great fissure in the wall of the crater of the 
Gelung6ng, which is turned towards them, shows unmistakably 
whence the materials lor their Ibnnation were derived ; but the 
great chasm of the Taarog opens towards the east, and therefore 
has no relation to the numberless hillocks on the north-west 
of the mountain. Behind Mag^iring they run more closely 

• <• Java, iti Foniwtioii." IL 125 
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together, their t<uniniit.i arc tiatter, and their Hi<les fstwper ; and 
they pass gradually into a gently inclined slope, reut into 
innQmerable clefts^ in the hollows of which as many brooks are 
actively smployed in cxmTerting the aogular oatUnes of the little 
idanda into tbeae rounded hillocks. The third river behind 
Hagofring is larger than fiiose preoeding it ; on the sixUi lies 
the large Visita of Borob6d; and on the tenth, that of Rag&y. 
The rice fields ceuiK^ with the hill countr}', and on the elope, which 
is well drained by deep channels, only wild cane and a few 
groups of trees grow. Passing by many TiUages, whose huts 
were so isolated and oonoealed that they might remain unob- 
serred. we arriyed at five o'dook at Tagiinton; from which' a 
road, practicable for bufWo carts, and used for the transport of 
the uhaca grown in the district, leads to (ioa ; and here, detainetl 
by an attack of diarrhcea, I hired a little house, in which I lay 
lor nearly four weeks, no other remedies offering themselTes to 
mo but liunger and repose. 

During this time I made the aoquaintanoe of some newly con- 
verted Tgorrotes, and won their confidence, except that I had some 
difficulty pubscquently in attaining my purjwse of climbing the 
muuutain, and seeking out their kindred confederates in the 
ranchoe.* When, at last, I was able to quit Goa, my friends 
conducted me, as the first step, to their setUem^t; where, 
having been previously recommended and expected, I easily 
obtained the requisite number of attendants to take into their 
charge the animals and plants which were collected for me. 

On the following morning the ascent was commenced. Even 
before we arrived at the first rancho, I was convinced of the good 

• An faitaQigcnt mflttim Avquastly Tnilfld ne during my ■idmeM. Aoootding 
to bu ttslannta, beside* the oopper already mentioned, coal \a found in three 
places, and even culJ and iron were to be had. T" tho name man I am indebted 
for Professor Virchow's skull of Caramuan, referred to before, which was aaid to 
have oome from a osfsm ia Uauungi ons league froai Oirsmfan. IKiDihr dndki 
■n alM aud to be fDoid si the Yirilft FteUDinan, aikd on s MMdl 
TMiueoiftlo. 
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report that had preceded me. The master of the house camo 
towards U8 and conducted us by a narrow path to his hut, after 
having removed the foot-lances, which projected obliquely out of 
the ground, but were dexterously concealed by brushwood and 
leaves.* A woman employed in wea\Tng, at my desire, continued 
her occupation. The loom was of the simplest kind. The upper 
end, the chain-beam, which consists of a piece of bamboo, is fixed 
to two bars or posts ; and the weaver sits on the ground, and 




to the two notched ends of a smtdl lath, which supplies the place 
of the weaving beam, hooks on a wooden bow, in the arch of 
which the back of the lath is fitted. Placing her feet against two 
pegs in the ground and bending her back, she, by means of the 
bow, stretches the material out straight. A netting-needle, longer 
than the breadth of the web, serves instead of the weaver's 
shuttle, but it can be pushed through only by considerable fric- 

* They are formed of bamboos. 
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tion, and not always without breaking the chains of threads. A 
lath of hard wood (oaryota), shaipeood like a knife, represents ihe 
tresde^ and after every stroke it is placed upon the edge ; after 
which the comb is pushed forward, a thread pot through, and 

struck fast, and so forth. The web consisted of tlireads of the 
abac^, whit h were not spun, but tie<l one to another. 

The huts I visited det^rve no ^>ecial description. Com]H)sed 
of hamhoos and pabn-lflaves, they are not essentially different 
from the dwellings of poor Indians; and in thor neighbour- 
hood were mall fields planted with batata, maiae, caladinm and 
sugar-cane, and enclosed by magnificent polypodies. One of the 
highest of these, which I caused to be felled tor tlie purp<)s<% 
measured in the stem 9 metres, 30 centimetres; in the crown, 
2 metres, 12 centimetres : and its total length was 11 metres, 42 
centimetres feet £h.) 

A young lad produoed mnsio on a land of late, called barmgbau ; 
consisting of the dry shaft of the scitamina stretched in the form 
of a bow by means of a thin tendril instead of gut. Half a 
cot'oa shell is tixitl in the michUe of the bow, which, when 
phiying, is placed against the belly, and serves as a sounding 
board; and the string, when struck with a short wand, gave out a 
pleasing humming sound, realising the idea of the harp and 
plectrum in their simplest forms. Others accompanied the 
musician on Jews'-harpe of bamboos, as accurate as those of the 
Mintras on the Malay Peninsula ; and there was one who played 
on a guitar, which he had himself made, but after a European 
pattern. The hut contained no utensils besides bows, arrows, 
and a eooking pot. The posssssor of clothes bore them on his 
person. I found the women as decently clad as the Indian 
Christian women, and carrying, besides, a wood knife. As a mark 
of entire confidence, I was taken into the tobacco fields, which 
were well eoneealod and protected by foot-lances; and they 
appeared to be carefully looked after. 
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The rasult of myfamfliMity with this peopl^i both before and 
after this opportunity, may be briefly summed up. 

They live on the higher elopes of the mountain, never, 
indeed, below 1,500 feet ; each family by itself. It is difficult to 
aaoertain how many of them there may now be, aa but little 
inteicouxae takea pbce amonget them. In the part of the 
mountain belonging to the district of Goo, their number ia 
estimated at about fifty men and twenty women, including the 
children: but twenty years before the population was more 
numerous. Their food consists principally of batata, besides 
some gabi (caiadium), A little maize is likewise cultivated, as 
well as some ubi (diotearea), and a small quantity of sugar-cane 
for chewing. 

In laying out a batata field, a wood is partially cleared, the 
earth loosened with the blunt wood knife, and the bulbs or layers 

then planted; and witliin four mouths the harvest begins, and 
continues uninterruptedly from the time the creeping plant strikes 
root and forms tubers. After two years, however, the produce is 
so much diminished that the old planta are pulled up, in order to 
make room for new ones obtained from the runners. The field 
is then changed, or other fruits cultivated thereon, but with the 
addition of manure. A piece of land, fifty brazas long, and thirty 
wide, is sufficient for llie sup}K)rt of a family. Only occasionally 
in the wet season docs this resoui'ce fail, and then tliey resort to 
gabi, which appears to be as easily cultivated on wet as on dry 
ground, but ia not so profitable as batata. The young shoots of 
the gabi are planted at distances of a Tara, and if consumed in a 
proper manner, ought not to be cropped till after a year. Each 
family kills weekly one or two wild hogs. Stags are rare, 
although I obtained a fine pair of horns ; and they do not use 
the skin. Bows and arrows are used in hunting ; some poisoned, 
and some not. Every rancho keeps dogs, which live principally on 
batata, and also cats to protect the fields against rats ; and they 

p 
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also have poultry, Imt no game cocks ; which, haying heen first 




introduced into ^the Philippines by the Spaniards, are seldom, if 
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ever, irantmg in the huts of ihe Indians; but the inliabitants of 
the Ysardg are as yet free from this passion. 

The few products of a more advanced civilisation whicli they 
require, they obtain ])y tlio sale of the spontaneous productions 
of their forests, chietly wax and resin (pili),* apnik, dagian- 
gan (a kind of copal), and some abac4. Wax, which is much in 
request for ohurch solemnities fetches half a dollar per katti; 
and resin averages half a real per chinanta. BusineBS is transacted 
yery simply. Indians, haying intercourse with the Ygonrotes, 
make a contract with them ; and they collect the products and 
bring them to a place previously agreed on, where the Indians 
receive them, after paying down the stipulated price. 

Physicians and magicians, or persons supposed to be possessed of 
secret powers, are unknown ; every one helps himself. In order 
to arriye at a clear understanding of their religious views, a longer 
intercourse would be necessary. But they certainly believe in one 
God, or, at least, siiy so, when 
they are closely questioned as 
to Christ ; and have also loosely 
acquired several of the exter- 
nal practices of Catholicism, 
which they employ as spells. 

Hunting and hard labour 
constitute the employments of 
man in general, as well as in 
the Philippines. The practice 
of employing women as beasts 

of burden — which, although it exists among many of the 

pcHjples of Europe, for example, the Basques, Wallachians, and 
Porfuguese, is almost peculiar to barbarous nations, — seems 
to have been unknown in the Philippines as iax back as the 
time of its disooyeiy by the Spaniards; and even among the 

• TIm fruit of the wUd pOi if milt for Ibod. 
P 2 




I'jforrole of T§ar6f. The hair m sometchut 
eurltd. 
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barbarians of the Yearog, the women engage only in light labour, 
and are well treated. Every lunily tupports iti aged and thoae 
nnfit lor labour. Headaches and ferers were stated to me as the 

prcvalt'iit maladies ; for which hurnt rice, pounded and mixed to 
a pap witli water, is taken as a remedy ; and in case of eevere 
headache they make an incision in the forehead of the sulEerer. 
Their prevalence is explained by the habit of nentndiaing the ill 
eflfoots ol drinking water in eioess, when they are heated, by the 
oonsomption of warn water in large doses ; and the rale holds 
with regard to cocoa^water ; the remedy for immoderate nse of 
which is warm cocoa-water. Their muscular power is small, and 
they are not able to carry more than fifty pounds weight to any 
considerable distance. 

fieeides the chase and agricultnrey their oocapations are restricted 
to ihe mantifectnre of extremely rode weapons, for which they 
purchase ihe iron, when required, from the Indians, and of the 
coarse webs made by the women, and of wicker work. Erery 
father of a family is master in his own house, and acknowledges 
no power higher than himself. In the event of war "with neigh- 
bouring tribes, the bravest places himself at the head, and the 
rest follow him as long as they are able ; there is no deliberate 
choosing of a leader. 

On the whole, they are peacefbl and hononrable towards each 
other, although the idle occasionally steal the fruits of the fields ; 
and, should tlie thief be caught, the person robbed punishes 
him with blows of the rattan, without being under any apprehen- 
sions of vengeance in consequence. If a man dies, his nearest 
k ins m en go out to requite his death by the death of some other 
individual, taken at random. The rule is strictly enforced. For 
a dead man a man must be killed ; for a woman a woman ; and 
for a child a child. Unless, indeed, it be a friend they encounter, 
the first victim that oilers is killed. Latterly, however, owing to 
the unusual success attained by some of them in representing the 
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oocurrenoe of death as an unavoidable destiny, the cnstom is 
mid to have fallen into desnetude ; and the relatives do not exaet 
the satisfaction. This was easy in the case of the deceaaed being 
an ozdinaiy person ; but, to the present day, vengeance is required 
in the erent of the death of a helored child or wife. If a man 
kails a woman of another house, her nearest kinsman endeavours 
to kill a woman of the house of the murderer ; but to the murderer 
himself he does nothing ; and the corpse of the victim thus slain 




as a death-offering is not buried, nor is its head out off; and 

her family, in their turn, seek to avenge the death by murder. 
This is reckoned the most honourable course. Should the 
murderer, however, be too strong to be so overcome, any weaker 
person, be it who it may, is slain in retaliation ; and hence, pro- 
bably, the oomparatiYely small number of women. 

Polygamy is permitted; but eren the most courageous and 
skilful seldom or never have more than one wife. A young man 
wishinp: to niarrv commissions his father to treat with the 
father of the bride as to the price ; which latterly has greatly 
increased : but the ETerage is ten wood knives, costing from 4 to 6 
reales, and about 13 dollars in cash ; and the acquisition of so 
large a sum by the sale of wax, reem, and abacd, often takes the 
bridegroom two years. The bride-money goes partly to the father, 
and partly to the nearest relations; every one of whom has au 
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equal interest. If there should bo many of tlieni, uhnost nothing: 
remains for the father, who has to giive a great feast, on which 
occasion much palm- wine is drunk. 

man using violence towards a girl is killed by her parents. 
If the girl Ukes him, and the father hears of it, he agrees upon 
a day with the former, on which he is to bring the bride's dowry ; 
which should he refuse to do, he is eau<^lit by the rehitions, bound 
to a tree, and whipped with a cane. Adultery is of most rare 
occurrence ; but, when it does take place, tlie dowry is returned 
either by the woman, who then acquires her freedom, or by the 
seducer, whom she then follows. The husband has not the right 
to detain her, if he takes the money, or even if he should refuse 
it : but the latter contingency is not likely to arise, since that sum 
of money will enable him to buy for himself a new wife. 

In the afternoon we reached a vast ra%-ine, called '* Basira," 
973 metres above Uadoy, and about 1,134 metres above the sea, 
extending from south-east to nortii-west between lofty, precipitous 
ranges^ covered with wood. Its base, which has an inclination of 
83^, consists of a naked bed of rock, and, after every violent rain- 
fall, gives issue to a torrent of water, which discharges itself 
violently. Here we bivouacked; and the Ygorrotes, in a very 
short time, built a hut, and remained on the watch outside. At 
daybreak the thermometer stood at 13*9^ B. 

The road to the summit was very difficult on account of the 
slippery clay earth and the tough network of plants; but the 
la.st 500 feet were unexpectedly easy, the very steep summit 
being covered with a very thick growth of thinly leaved, knotte<l, 
mossy thibaudia, rhododeudra, and other dwarf woods, whose 
innumerable tough branches, running at a very small height 
along the ground and parallel to it, form a compact and secure 
lattice-work, by which one mounted upwards as on a slightly 
inclined ladder. The point which we reached, as may be seen 
by the illustration, was evidently the highest spur of the horse- 
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shoe-ahaped numntain ride, wbich bounds the great rayine of 
BimgnB on the nortii. The top was hardly fifty paces in diameter, 
and so thioUy ooyered with trees that I hare never seen its like ; 

we hud not room to stand. 3[y active hosts, liowever, went at once 
to work, though the task of cutting a patli through the wood 
inYolved severe labour, and, chopping off the branches, built 
therewith, on the tops of the lopped trees, an observatory, from 
whioh I should have had a wide panoramic view, and an oppor* 
tunity for taking celestial altitudes, had not everything been 
enveh)p<^d in a tliick mist. The neighbouring volcanoes were 
visible onl}^ in glimpses, as well as the Bay of San Miguel and 
some lakes in the interior. Immediately after sunset the ther- 
mometer registered 12*5^ B. 

On the following morning it was still overcast; and when, 
about ten o'clock, the douds became thicker, we set out on our 
return. It was my intention to have passed the night in a 
raneho, in order next dav t^i visit a solfatara which was said to 
be a day's journey further ; but my companions were so exhausted 
by fatigue that they asked for at least one day's rest. 

On the upper slope I observed no palms, with the exception of 
calamus ; but polypodies were very frequent, and orchids surprise 
ingly abundant. In one place all the trees were hung, at a con- 
vcnient height, witli flowering aerids ; of which one could have 
collected thousands without any trouble. The most beautiful 
plant was a Medinella, of so delicate a texture that it was impos- 
riUe to preserve it. 

Within a quarter of an hour north-east of Uaoloy, a connder- 
able spring of carbonic add bursts from the ground, deporiting 
abuiulance of calcareous sinter. Our torches were quickly 
extinguished, and a fowl covered over witli a cigar-box died in a 
few minutes, to the supreme astonishment of the Ygorrotes, t^ 
whom these phenomena were entirely new. 

On the second day of rest, my poor hosts, who had accompanied 
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me back to Uacloy, still felt so weary that they were not tit for 
any undertaking. With naked heads and bellies they squatted in 
the burning ton in order to replenish their bodies with the heat 
whieh thej had lost during ihe bivouac on the summit ; for thej 
are not allowed to drink wine. When I finally left them on the 
following day, we had become such g<>od friends that I was com- 
pelled to accept a tamed wild })ig as a present. A troop of men 
and women aocompauied me until they saw the glittering roofs 

of Magniring, when, after tiie 
exohange of hearty frrewella, 
they returned to their forests. 

The Indians whom I had 
taken with me from Goa had 
V /"/ " J g JT ISk proved so lazy and morose that 

^"N^ / r JH^ jraH nearly the whole task of mak- 

Av ^ W ing the path through the forest 

I vviB^ j^f fSsdlen upon the Ygorrotes. 

\ ' jJ /KkkW From sheer laaness they threw 

^^^fi^^j^^B away the drinking water of 

which they were the porters ; 
and the Ygorrotes were oblig* 
ed to fetch water from a com* 
siderable distance for our 
bivouac on the summit. In 
all my troublesome marches, 
I have always done better with 
Cimarrons than with Indians. 
The former I have found 
obliging, trustwOTthy, active 
and acquainted with localities, 
while the latter generally displayed the opposite qualities. It 
would, however, be unjust to form a conclusive opinion as to their 
comparative merits from these facts; for the barbarians are at 





Citadt illrro. 
An •mwU eaourt fully equipped (lMt» ehirt. 
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home when in the forert ; what they do is done Ttduntarily, and 

the stranger, when he poasesses their confidence, is treated as a 
giiest. But the Indians are reluctant comrwiuions, Polistog, who, 
even when they receive a high rate of wages, consider that they 
are acting most honourably when they do as little as possible. At 
any xate, it is no pUasnre to them to leave theirYiUage in ofder to 
become luggage-porters or beaters of roads on &tiguing marohes 
in impraeticable districts, and to camp out in the open air under 
even»^ deprivation. For them, still more than for the European 
peasant, repose is the most agreeable refreshment. The less 
comfort any one enjoys at home, the greater is the reluctance 
with whioh he leayes it ; and the same thing may be observed in 
Europe. 

As tiie Tgonotes were not permitted to have ooooa-palms for 

the preparation of wine, vinegar and brandy, so that they might 
not infringe the monopoly of the hacienda, they presented me 
with a petition entreating me to obtain this favour for them. The 
document was put together by an Indian writer in so ludicrously 
confused a manner that I give it as a specimen of Philippine 
clerkship.* At all erentSi it had the best result, for the peti- 
tioners were accorded twice as much as they had prayed for. 

The south -west monsoon lasts in this region (district of Goa) 
from April to October. April is very calm {navegacion de senovas). 
From June to August the south-west winds blow steadily; 

• 0orTiifpeetorpor&M. 

No»otm« dCM Ck)>i>M actuale« dc Ranceriu de Lalud y Uacloy comprwniion dd 
puchio lie GoH j.mva (1<> f 'iiniririncN Sur. Ante log pios de vmd jx>stramo^ y docimoi. 
Quo portan de plombie estado ea que noa haUabamoa do la isfedelidad recien* 
pobladoa ette viiitat de BaneetlM j% bm OootoalaiiMM iMUlmttawato vol an iitlis 
llegadA y nivida de este eminente monte de Yatvog loqne h*Ti« coa qnJitodo 
induatriainente do V. bajo mia consiielos, y alibioi pam poder con segnir a doce 
ponoa {i.e. arbole«) de cocales de mananguiterut para Nueatro uao y alogacion a loa 
demaa Vgorotca, o monteainoe q. nu quienn TandiniM ; «Ca vtalidad pabUoa y 
neonoctir a Diot y a la tolMniw Kay na y Soim DoBa IhImI 2» (qw Diot Ooe) T 
por intf'nto. 

A. V. pfdimofl. y suplicamoa con bumildad aocirva proveer y niandar, ai ea gncia 
aeguD lu q. impluriinios, etc. Domingo Tales f. Joee Laurenciaoo f. 
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Maroh, April, and May are the driest montha ; tiiere are ehifting 
winda in Maroh and the beginning of April; while from October 
to December is the time of storms ; S. Franoiaco (4th October) 
brings bad weather." liice is plauted iu September aud reaped 
in February. 
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GHAPT£B XVm. 

A8CBNT OF THB YalUA AMD MAZARAOA. — PIKATB* AND HIGHWAY KOBBBM. — WATER 

naxn raoM bbbum to thb nnumiiii.— kv wkkhokt nn. 

From the Ysardg I retuxned through H&ga and Nabua to Yrigsi 
the aaoent of which I at length aooomplished^ 

The chief of the Montesinos had received daily rations for 
twenty-two men, with whom he professtxl to make a road to the 
summit; but when, on the evening of the third day, he came 
hunself to Yriga, in oxder to letoh more proviriona, on the pre- 
test that the work still required some time for ezeeutioni I 
explained that I should endeayour to ascend the mountain on 
the following morning, and requested him to act as guide. He 
('()iisont('<l, but di^iippeuml, together with his companions, during 
the night ; the Indians in the tribun&l having been good enough 
to hold out the prospect of severe punishment in case the work 
performed should not correspond to the working days. After 
fruitless search for another guide, we left Buhi in the afternoon, 
and passed the night in the rancho, where we had previously 
been so hospitably received. The tires were still burning, but 
the inhabitants, on our approach, had fled. About six o'clock on 
the following morning the ascent began. After we had gone 
through the forest, by availing ourselves of the path which we 
had previously beaten, it led us through grass three or four feet 
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in height, with kecn-edg(xl loaves ; succeeded by cane, from seven 
to eight feet high, of the same habitat with our Avuudo phrag- 
miiea (but it was not in flower), which occupied the whole of 
the upper part of the nunmtain as far as the edge. Only in the 
rapine did the trees attain any height. The lower dediTities were 
covered with aroids and ferns ; towards the stmmiit were tendrik 
and mosses ; and here I found a beautiful, new, and peculiarly 
• shaped orchid.* The Cimarrons had cut down some cane ; and. 
beating down our road for ourselves with wood-knives, we arrived 
at the summit a little before im o'clock. It was yeiy foggy. In 
the h«ype of a dear erening or morning I caused a hut to he 
erected, for which purpose the cane was well fitted. The Indians 
were too lazy to erect a lodging for themselves, or to procure 
wood for a watch-fire. They squatted on the ground, squeezed 
close to one another to warm themselves, ate cold rice, and 
suffered thirst because none of them would fetch water. Of the 
two water-carriers whom I had taken with me, one had *' inad- 
▼ertenily" upset his water on the road, and the other had thrown 
it away " because he thought we should not require it." 

I found the hin^hcf^t points of the Yriga to be 1,212 metres, 
1,120 metres above the surface of the Buhi Lake. From Buhi I 
went to Batu. 

The Batu Lake (111 metres above the sea) had sunk lower smoe 
my last visit in February. The carpet of alge had increased 

considerably in breadth, its upper edge being in many places 
deoomposetl ; and the lower passed gradually into a thick con- 
sistency of putrid water-plants (chane, olgsc, pontederia?, valisueriie, 
pistisB, &c.), which encompassed the surface o£^ the water so that 
only through a few gaps could one reach the hank. Bight across 
tiie mouth of the Qninili lies, in the lake, a bar of Uadk mud, 
the softest parts of which were indicated by some insignificant 
channels of water. As we oonld not get over the bar in a large 

* JkmlrMttm eenitJmt a. up., fiMobeobtch flL 
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boat, two small skiffs were bound together with a matting of 
bamboo, and provided with an awning. By means of this con- 
trivanoe, which waa dzawn bj thrae atrong hufEaloea (the whola 
body of man wiih Ofvideni delight and loud mirtii wading knaa- 
deep in tha black mud and aansting by poshing behind) wa ano- 
ceetled, as if on a Blcxlge, in getting over the obstacle into the 
river ; which on my first visit overflowed the field-s in many places, 
in so far that the huts of the natives rose out of the water like so 
many ships : bat now (in Juno) not ona of ita channftls was folL 
Wa wars oUigad in coosequenoe to oontmna our sladga jonmej 
until wa wara naar to Qninili. 

At liigio I alighted at a friendly Spaniard's, a great port 
of the place, together with the tribun&l and convent, having 
been burnt down since my last visit. After making the neces- 
sary preparations, I went in the evening to Barayong, a little 
rancho of Cimanona at tha loot of the Maaar^igay and, together 
with ita inhabitants, asoendad the mountain on the following 
morning. The women also accompanied ua for some distance, 
and kept the company in g(x)d humour; and when, on the road, 
an Indian who hud been engaf^ed for the purj)<)so wished to give 
up carr}4ng a bamboo full of water, and, throwing it away, ran 
an old woman atepped forward in his stead, and dragged 
the water eheeifally along uff to the summit This mountain 
waa moister than any I had em ascended, llie Semeru in 
Java, in some respects, excepted ; and half-way np I found some 
rotten raffl^ia.* Two miserable-looking Cimarron dogs drove a 
young stag toin^rds us, which was sluin by one of the people with 
a blow of the woo^-knife. The path oeaaed at a third of the 
height, but it waa not dilBoult to get Uirough the wood. The 
upper portion of the mountain, howerer, being thiekly o v erg r own 
with cane, again presented great obstacles. About twdve we 
reached the summit-level, whicli, pierced by no crater, is almost 

* M^jfUtm CHmimgii B. Brown, Mcoxding to Dr. Kahn. 
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horuontal, anuxythly aiobed, and thickly ooT«red with oane. Its 
height 18 1,354 metres. In a flihort time the indefatigahle Oimar- 

rons built a line large hut of cane : one room for myself and the 
baggage, a large assembly-room for the people, and a special 
apartmeut for oooking. Unfortunately the cane was so wet that 
it would not bum. In oider to proonre firewood to oook the rice, 
thick bisnches were got out of the wood, and their oompaiatiYely 
dry pith extracted with great labour. The luciler-matchea, too^ 
were so damp that the phosphorus was rubbed away in friction ; 
but, being collected on blotting-paper, and kneaded together with 
the sulphurous end of the match-wood, it became dry and was 
kindled by friction. Kot a trace of solid rock was to be seen. 
All was obstnioted by a thick OTergiowth from where the path 
ceased, and the ground cohered with a dense bed of damp wood- 
earth. The following morning was fine, and showed a wkte 
panorama ; but, before I had completed my drawing, it again 
became misty ; and as, after several hours of waiting, the heavens 
were overspread with thick rain-clouds, we set out on our return. 

Numerous butterflies swarmed around the summit. We could, 
however, catch only a few, as the passage over the cane-stubble 
was too difficult for naked feet ; and, the badly-stitohed soles of 
two pairs of new shoes which I had brought from Manilla having 
dropped, off some time before I reached the summit, I was com- 
pelled to perform the journey to Lig^o barefoot. 

On the following day my Spanish host went twice to the 
tribunal to procure the buf&lo carts which were necessary for the 
fbrtherance of my collections. His courteous request was unsuc- 
cessful ; but the command of the cura, who personally informed 
the Gobornadorcillo in his house, was immediately obcye<l. The 
native authorities have, as a rule, but little respect fur private 
Spanish people, and treat them not seldom with open contempt. 
An official reconmiendation from the alcalde is usually effectual, 
but not in all the provinces ; for many alcaldes do hurt to their 
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own anihoriiy by engaging the assutance or oonniTanoe of the 
native magiaferatea in the fbrtheranoe of their pereimal inte- 
rests. 

I here shot some panikes, great bats with wings nearly five feet 
wide when extended, which in the day time hang asleep from the 
branohea of treesi and, among them; two mothers with their 
young Booking ones nninjvred. It was affecting to see how the 
little animals dung more and more firmly to the bodies of their 
dying parents, and how tenderly they embraced them even after 
they were dead. The apparent feeling, however, was only self- 
interest at bottom, for, when their store of milk was exhausted, 
the old ones were treated without respect, like empty bottles. 
As soon as the yoong ones wore separated, they fed on bananas, 
and lived several days, vntil I at length placed tiiem in spirita. 

Early in the morning I rode on the pastor^s horse to LegdHpi, 
and in the evening through deep mud to the alcalde at Albay. 
We were now (June) in the middle of the so-called dry season, 
but it rained almost every day ; and the road between Alb&y 
and Leg&spi was worse than ever. During my vidt information 
arrived from the oommandant of the fidiiias on the sooth coast 
that, as he was porsoing two pirate vessels, six others suddenly 
made their appearance, in order to cut off his return ; for which 
reason he had quickly made his way back. The faluas are very 
strongly manned, and provided with cannon, but the crews fur- 
nished by the localities on the coast are entirely unpractised in 
the use of fire-arms, and moreover hold the Moors in soch dread 
that, if the smallest chance ofos of flight, they avail themselves 
of it to ensure their safety by making for the land. The places 
on the coast, destitute of other arms than wooden pikes, were 
completely exposed to the pirates, who had firmly established 
themselves in Catandu&nes, Biri, and several small islands, and 
seised ships inth impunity, or robbed men on the land. Almost 
daily fresh robberies and murders were announced from the vil- 
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lages on the shore. During a plundering expedition the men 
caught while employed at the oan are finally sold aa slayee ; and, 
on the division of the flpoil, one of the erow &lla to the ahaie of 
the dato who fitted ont the TesaeL* The ooaating tosmIs in 
these waters, it is true, are mostly provided with artillery, but it 
is generally placed in the hold of the ship, as no one on board 
knows how to use it. If the cannon be upon deck, either the 
powder or the shot is wanting ; and the captain promiiea to be 
better prepared next timet The alcalde reported the outragee 
of the pirates by every post to Manilla, as well as the great injury 
> done to trade, and spoke of the duty of the Government to protect 
its subjects, especially us tlie latter were not permitted to use 
fire-arms ; X and from the Bisaya Islands came the same cry for 
help, llie Government^ however, was powerless against the 
eviL If (he oomplaints were indeed very nigont^ they would 
send a steamer into the waters most infested ; but it hacdly ever 
came in sight of pirates, although the latter were carrying on 
their depredations close in front and behind. 

At Samars, the principal town, I subsecjuently met with a 
Government steamer, ^which for fourteen days past had been 
nominally engaged in oniismg against the pirates ; for the latter, 
generally forewarned by their a|ttei^ perceive ihe smd^e of the 
steamers soffioientily soon to slip away in their fiat boats; and the 

* According t<) E. Bornaldez ("Qaemal Bur*') the number of Spaniards and 
Indians kidnap}>ed and killed witbin thirty yam aimmnted to twenty thomand. 
t Tho richly laden Nm acted in this way. 

t Eztnek from a letter of the akaldo to the captain-g«B«ral, SOtii Jime, '60 

*' For ten dnya pait ten pirate veaeels have been lying undktubed at the island of 
S. Miguel, two Icai^uos from THbaco, and interrupt the communication with the 
island of Catandukncs and the eastern part of Alb&y .... They have committed 
tovenl robberiea, and carried off six men. Hothfaig can bo dose to smM tboin aa 
thion are no fire-arms in the viUageiy and tiw only two ftlAaa havn bam datainod in 
tho roads of San Bernardino by Htross of weather." 

I^ctter of 25th June : — ** l^esidea the above pirate ships four large panoos and four 
small vintos have made their appearance in the straits of Bernardino. . . • . • Tbdr 

finoe anoimtt from four hna^vd and llify to five hundred men Already 

tiiegr hava killed aintean mao, kidnapped tan, and ciqplttred cm ahip.*' 
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oiBcem knew beforehand ihat their oniise would have no other 

result than to show the distressed provinces that their outcry wuu 
not altogether unnoticed.* 

Twenty small steam gunboats of light draught had shortly 
before been ordered from Ifjigland, and were nearly ready. The 
first two indeed arrived soon after in Manilla (they had to be 
transported in pieoes round the Gape), and were to be followed 
by the rest ; and they were at one time almost successful in 
delivering the arc hipclago from these hurdensouic pests ; t at Itast, 
from the proscribed Moors who came every year irom the Solo 
Lake, mostly from the island of Tavitavi, arriving in May at the 
Bisayas, and continuing their depredations in the archipekgo 
until the change of the monsoon in October or November com- 
pelled them to retum.t In the Philippines they derived new 

* In Chamiiwo's timn it was evon wowo. ** 'Hie exp<^ditions in armed TeMels, 
which were sent from Manilla to criiiw against the «numy (the piratea) . . . serve 
only to promote emuggling^ and Ohriayam and Moot* airoid oiM anotlMr with 

equal diligence on such ocoaaUms" (" OVmorvatioiia and Vlewa>** p> 7S) 

Mas (i. iv. 43) reportw to the mme ••ffect, according to notices from the secn'tary- 
generol's office at Manilla, and adds that the cruisers sold even the royal arms and 
wniBiniition, whibh bad b««B entmited to tfaem, whence mncH paaeed into the hands 
of the floors. The eloeldee were said to influence the commauden of tiie eniiaen» 
jirid the latt' T to overreach the alcaldea ; but both usually made common cause. 
Lap^ruuse also rulatc-s (ii., p. 357), that the alcaldes bought a very large uumber cf 
petKMW iHw hed been made elaTee bjr the piratea (in the Philippines) ; m that the 
latlMT ware not nsoally brought to Batavia, where they were of much leaa valoe. 

f According to the Diario dr Mnni'n, 1 Itli Marr>i, 1866, piracy on the 8c>as had 
diminished, but bad not ceased. Faragua, Calamianes, Mindoro, Mindanao, siid 
the Bisayas still aoffer from it. Robberiea and kidnapping are frequently carried un 
Mopportonitjrlknmfe; and sncihoaMialpiinteB an to be extirpated only hjrestreaio 
ieverity. According to my Jat^t accounts, piracy is again on the increase. 

J The Sjwniards attempted the coiujiifHt of the Sulu Inlands in 1628, 1629, 
1687} 1731, and 174t>i and frequent expeditiuna have since taken place by way of 
rapriaala. A groat oxiiedition waa likewise sent out in October, 187 1, againat Solo, 
in order to reitnin the piracy which recently was getting the upper band ; 
indeed, a year or two aero, the pinitt s had ventured as far as the n»-iphbourhoud 
of Manilla; but in April ot this yv%x (1872) the fleet returned to Manilla without 
hiring eieeted its objeet The Spaaiaids employed in this expedition almoit the 
wholf iii.trinn forces of the colony, 14 shipe, mwlly steam ^utiboats; and th«>y 
bf.riiKanled the chief town without inflictinpf any part'' ulur dumHf?<». while the 
Moors withdrew into the interior, and await«d the Spaniards (who, indeed, did not 
ventore to hnd) in n weU^equipped body of lire thonsand SMn. Aftw months of 
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recruitb umong vagabonds, deserters, runaway criminals, and 
ruined epcndthrifts ; and from the same sources were made up the 
bands of highway robbers (tulis&nes), which sometimes started 
up, and perpetrated acts of extraordinary daring. Not long before 
my arriYal they had made an inroad into a suburb of Manilla, 
and engaged with the military in the highways. Some of the 
latter are regularly employed in the service against the tulisanes. 
The robbers are not, as a rule, cruel to their victims when no 
opposition .is offered.* 

In Leg4spi I found awaiting me several chests with tin lining, 
which had been sixteen months on their passage by overland 
route, instead of seven weeks, having been conveyed from. Berlin 
by way of Trieste, on accoimt of tlic Italian war. Their con- 
tents, which hud been intended for use in the Philippines exclu- 
sively, were now for the most part useless. In one chest there 
were two small flasks with glass stoppers, one filled with moist 
charcoal, and the other with moist clay, both containing seeds of 
the Victoria Rcgia and tubers of red and blue nymphs (water- 
lily). Those in the first flask were spoiled, as might have been 
expectefl; but in that filled with moist clay two tubers had thrown 
out shoots of half an inch in length, and ap^)eared quite sound. I 
planted them at once, and in a few days vigorous leaves were 
developed. One of these beautiful plants, which had been ori- 

« ^nacti^•ity the Spaniards burnt down an unarmed place on the coast, committing 

many barbarities on the occasion, but drew bnck wlien the wurriors advanced to the 
combat. The ports of the Sulu archipelago are closed to trade by a decree, although 
it is qnattioiuibl* whether all na-rigetors will pay nsf wgud to it. Kot hwg nnce 
the aoveroignty of hia district was offered by the Saltan of Siila to the King of 
I'Tussia ; but the offer was declirnxl. 

* The Diario dt Manila of 4th June, 1866, states : — " Yesterday the military com- 
niMioii, eetabliahed by Ofdiaaooe of the 8rd Angoal, 186S, dieooatiniied itt ftmetioBe. 
The ordinary tribunals are again in force. 'JTie numerous bands of thirty, forty, and 
moi% individuals, arni< d to tlic Icetli, which havo lelt ])ehind them their trart a of 
blood and tiro at the doors of Alanilla and in so utany other places^ are annihilated. 
..... More than ftf^ robbers have ex^Kfeed their crinea on tiie gaBowa, and 
one hundred and finrty have bean condenmed to preiidio (Ibroed labonr) or to other 
pnaishnienta." 
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ginally intended for the Buitensorg Garden in Java, remained 
in Leg&spi ; the other I sent to ManiUa, whem, on my return, 

I saw it in full bloom. Li the charcoal two A'ictoria seeds had 
thrown out roots above an inch in lenj^th, whicii had rotted off. 
Most likely they had Ucen torn up by the custom-house inspec- 
tors, and had afterwards rotted, for the neck of the bottle was 
broken, and the charcoal appeared as if it had been stirred. I 
communicated the brilliant result of his mode of packing to the 
Inspector of the Botanical Gardens at Berlin, who mode a second 
con.sigiiineiit direct to Java, wliirli arrived in the best condition ; 
80 that not only tl:e Victoria, but also the one which had been 
derived in Berlin from an African father and an Asiatic mother, 
now adorn the water-basins of Java with red pond-roses (the 
latter plants probably those of the PhilippineB also). 

Being compelled by the continuous rain to dry my collections 
in two ovens before packing tliem, I found that my servant had 
burned the greater part, m that the remains found a place in a 
roomy chest which I purchased for a dollar at an auction. This 
unfortunately lacked a lid ; to procure which I was obliged, in 
the first place, to liberate a carpenter who had been imprisoned 
ibr a small debt ; secondly, to advance money for the purchase 
of a board and the redemption of his tools out of pawn ; and even 
then the work, wIkmi it was begim, was several times broken off 
because i)revious claims of violent creditors had to be discharged 
by labour. In five days the lid was completed, at the cost of 
three dollars. It did not last long, however, for in Manilla I had 
to get it replaced by a new one. 

At Legdspi I availed myself of an o])])ortunity to reach the 
island of Samar in a >inall schooner. It is situtited south-east 
troiu Lii/on, on the larther side of the Strait of San iiernardiuo, 
which is three leagues in breadth. At the moment of my depar- 
ture, to my great regret, my servant left me, **that he might 
rest a little from his fatigue," for Pepo was good-natured, very 

9 2 
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flkilfal, and always good-tempered. He had learned much fiom 
the mnnerous Spanish soldiers and sailors resident in Gavite, his 

native place, where lie used to be playfully culled the ** Spjiiiiard 
of Cavite." Ro^^ng fix)in one place to another was his delight ; 
and he quickly acquired acquaintances. He knew eqpeciaUy how 
to gain the favour of the ladies, for he possessed nuny social 
acoomplisbments, heing equally able to pUy the guitar and to 
milk the hufialo-oows. When we came to a pueblo, where a 
mestizo, or even a "daughter of the country'* (creole), dwelt, 
he would, when practicable, ask permission to milk a cow; and 
after bringing the senora some of the milk, under pretext of 
being the interpreter of my wishes, he would maintain such a flow 
of ingeniously courteous canyersatum, praising the beauty and 
graces of the lady, and most modestly allowing his prodigious 
travelling adventures to be extracted from him, that both kaight 
and esquire beamed with brilliant radiance. A present was 
always welcome, and brought us many a little basket of oranges ; 
and buffalo milk is excellent with chocolate : but it seemed as if 
one seldom has the opportunity of milking a cow. Unfortunately 
Pepe did not like climbing mountains, and when he was to have 
gone with me he either got the bellyache or gave away my strong 
shoes, or allowed tliein to be stolen ; the native ones, however, 
being allowetl to remain untouched, for he knew well that they 
were fit only for riding, and derived comfort from the fact. In 
company with me he worked quickly and cheerfully ; but, when 
alone, it became tedious to him. Particularly he found friends 
who hindered him, and then he would abandon his skinning of 
the birds, which therefore became putrid and had to be thrown 
away. Packing was still more disa<j;reeable to him, and conse- 
quently he did it as quickly us possible, though not always with 
sufficient care, as on one occasion he tied up, in one and the same 
bundle, shoes, arsenio-soap, drawings, and chocolate. Notwith- 
standing trifling faults of this kind, he was very useful and 
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no^reeable to ino ; but he did not ^ \villiii<^ly to such an unci- 
vili.HtHl island as S4mar ; and when he received his wages in full 
for eight months all in a lump, and so became a small capitalist, 
he could not resist the temptation to rest a little from his labours. 
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TRAVELS IK 8AMAU. — WFATHKH. — EI.KCTION OK OFFICIAI-P. — NOMTH COAST.— pXtBA- 
hbajM. — TUB ILYIKO LBMUU.— SEIU'EXT TAMBBS. — TBUTIA&Y I'BTliirACTIOKB. — 
THS SAPIM or TBM tMkVUAcon, — Tin MAOO. 

Tkb iabuid of Simar, which is of nearly rhomboidal outline, and 
with few indentationa on its coasts, stretches from the north-west 
to the south-east from 12* 37' to 10* 54' N. ; its mean length 

being twouty-two miles, its breadth eleven, and its area two 
hundred and twenty square miles. It is wpurate<l on the south 
by the small strait of 8aa Juunico from the island of Leyte, with 
which it was formerly united into one province. At the present 
time each island has its separate goTemor. 

By the older authors the island is called Tendaya, Ybab&o, and 
also Acban and Philippina. In later times the eastern side was 
called Yl)al>H(), and the western Suniar, which is now the official 
denomination for the whole island, the eastern shore beiug distin- 
guished as the Contracosta.* 

As on the eastern coasts of Luzon, the north-east monsoon here 
exceeds that from the south-west in duration and force, the vio- 
lence of the latter being arrested by the islands lying to the south- 

• Aooording to AraiM (<«M«moriu,** 21) Albfcy wat Ibnnerly cslM Ibnlon; 

TiibayaB, Calilaya ; Batangas, Coinintan ; Ne^ros, HuKlas; Cobu, Sogbu; Mindoro, 
Mail; Sutuar, Yli ibfio ; and BuHilan. Tau-uima. Mindanao is callotl Ct«irca by H. 
de la Torre, and b&mar, by K. Dudlco "Arcano del Mare" (Florence, 1761), Cam- 
Uus. In HoBdiv'B msp ct Ui« Indian islands (Porcbas, 606) Lnaon is Laeooi*; 

S&mar, Acban; l^yte, Sabura ; Caniarines, N« bui. In Albo'g " Journal," Cobu is 
called Suba ; and L('yt<". Sfiluni. Pigafclta describes a city rallfd ('ingapola in 
Zubu, and Leyte, on hiH map, is in the north called Bay bay, and in the south 
Csyloo. 
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west, while the nortli-east winds br<;uk against tbt* coasts of these 
easterly islands with their whole force, and the additional weight 
of the body of water which ihey bring with them from the open 
ocean. In October winda fluctuating between north-west and 
north-east occur ; but the prevalent ones are northerly. In the 
middle of November tlie north-en«^t is constant ; and it bhnvs, witli 
Init little intermission, from the north until April. This is likewise 
the rainy seaaon, l)ecemlx>r and January being the wettest, when 
it sometimes rains for 14 days without interruption. In L&uang» 
on the north ooaat, the rainy season lasts from October to the end 
of December. From January to April it is dry ; May, June, and 
July arc rainy ; and Anj^-ust and September, again, are dry ; so 
that here tli(Te are two \Aet an<l two dry seasons in the year. 
From October to January violent storms (baguios or typhoons) 
sometimeB occur. Beginning generally with a north wind, they 
pass to the north-west, accompanied by a little rain, then back 
to the north, and with increasing violence to the north-east and 
east, where they acquire their greatest power, and then moderate 
to the south. Sometimes, however, they change rapid! v from the 
east to the south, in which quarter they hrst acquire their greatebt 
force. 

From the end of March to the middle of June inconstant 
easterly winds (N.E.E. and S.E.) prevail, with a very heavy sea on 
the east coast May is usually calm; but in May and June 

there are frecjuent thunder-storms, introducing the south-west 
monso<m, which though it extends through the months of July, 
August, and September, is not so constant as the north-east. The 
last-named three months constitute the dry season, which, how- 
ever, is often interrupted by thunder-storms. Not a week, indeed, 
passes without rain ; and in many years a storm arises every after- 
noon. At this season of the yfar ships can reach the east coast ; 
but during the north-east moiiMMin navigation there is imjx>ssiblo. 
Thene general circumHtanccs are subject to many local dcvia- 
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tioiis, partirularly on the south and west coasts, wliero tlio 
uniforinitv of the air currents is disturbed by the mountainous 
islnnds lying in firant of them. Acconling to the *' Estado geo- 
grafioo " of 1855, on eztmoidinarily liigh tide, called ddo, oocun 
every year at the change of the monsoon in Septemher or Oetoher. 
It nses sometimes sixty or seventy feet, and dashes itself with 
leart'ul violeiu'c againsl the south an<l east coasts, doing great 
damage, but not lasting for any length of time. The climate 
of Saraar and Leyt^ appears to be very healthy on the coasts; 
in fact, (o be the best of all the islanda of the archipelago. 
Dysentery, diarrhoea, and fever occur less frequently than in 
Luzon, and Europeans also are less subject to their attacks than 
in that place. 

The resident civilistnl Indians live almost solely on its coasts, 
and there are also Bisayans who difier in speech and manners 
from the Bicols in about the same degree that the latter 
do from the Tagalese. Roads and villages are almost entirely 
wanting in the interior, which is covered with a thick wood, and 
affords sustenance to independent tribes, who carry on a little 
tillage (vegetable roots and mountain rice), and colltH't the 
products of the woods, particularly resin, honey, and wax, in 
which the island is verv rich. 

On the 3rd of July we lost sight of Leg&spi, and, detained by 
ft«quent calms, crawled as fiv as Point Montfifiur, on the northern 
edge of Alb&y, then onwards to the small island of Tin, and 
did not reach Lliuang before the evening of the '>th. The moun- 
tain range of Bacon (the Pocdol of Coello), which on my previous 
journeys had been concealed by night or mist, now revealed 
itself to us in passing as a conical mountain; and beside it 
towered a very precipitous, deeply-deft mountain-side, aj^arontly 
the remnant of a circular range. After the pilot, an old Indian 
and native of the country, who had made the journey fre- 
quently before, had conducted us, to begin >nth, to a wrong port. 
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be ran tlie vessel fust on to the bar, ultbougb tbere was suffi- 
cient water to sail into tbe harbour conveniently. 

The district of Luuang (L4huan), which is encumbered with 
more than four thousand five hundred inhabitants, is situated 
at the altitude of forty feet, on the south-west shore of the small 
island of the same name, which is separated from Samor by an 
arm of the Catubig. According to a widely-spread tradition, 
the settlement was originally in Samar itself, in the middle of the 
rice-fields, which continue to the present day in that place, until 




the repeated inroads of sea-pirates drove the inhabitants, in tlie 
face of the inconvenience attending it, to protect themselves by 
settling on the south coast of the little island, which rises steeply 
out of the sea.* Tlie latter consists of almost horizontal banks of 
tuff, from eight to twelve inches in thickness. The strata Ix^'ng 
continually eaten away by the waves at water-mark, the upjxM* 
layers break off; and thus the uppermost parts of the strata, 
which are of a toleijibly uniform thickness, are cleft by vertical 

* No mention is mado of it in the " Estado gf ogr." of the FmnciBrana. ptibliahed 
at Muoilla in ISuo. 
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fissures, and look like the walls of a fortress. Pressed for spaoe^ 
the church and the convent haye taken up eyery level bit of lihe 
rook at various heights ; and the efiect of this aooommodation of 
architecture to the requirements of the ground, though not 

designed by the architect, is most picturesque. 

The phicc is bcaulii'ully >siluat(>d ; l)ul the houses are not so 
frequently us formerly surrounded hy little gardens, while there 
is a great want of water, and foul odours prevail. Two or three 
scanty springs afford a muddy, brackish water, almost at the 
level of the sea, with which the indolent people are content so 
that they have just enough. Wealthy people have their water 
broup^ht from Saniar, and tho poon r chisscs are sonu tinies com- 
pelled, by the dryiug-up of the springs, to li.'ive recoui se to the 
same place. The Rpring-water is not plentiful for bathing pur- 
poses; and, sea-bathing not being in favour, the people conse- 
quently are very dirty. Their clothing is the same as in Luzon ; 
but the women wear no tapis, only a eamisa (a short shirt, hardly 
covering the breast), and a ffaj/a, mostly of coarse, stiff guinara, 
which forms ugly f»)hls, and when not coh)urcd black is ver}' 
transparent. Dirt and a tilthy existence form a better protection 
than tight garments. The inhabitants of L4uang rightly, indeed, 
enjoy the reputation of being very idle. Their industry is limited 
to a little tillage, even fishing being so neglected that fr( (pu ntly 
there is a scarcity of fish. In the absence of roads bv land, there 

« ft' 

is hardlv aiiv communication by water ; and trade is mostly carried 

* • • • 

on by mariners from Catbulogau, who e}i.chuiige the surplus of ' 
the liarvests for other produce. 

From the convent a view is had of part of the island of S&mar, 
the mountain forms of which appear to be a continuation of the 
horizontal strata. In the centre of the district, at the distance 
of some miles, a table mountain, lamous in the histor\' of tlic 
country, towers aloft^ Tlie natives of tlie neighbouring village 
of Pulapat retreated to it after hariug killed their pastor, a too 
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oovetous Jesuit father, and for years carried on a guerilla war- 
fare with the Spuiiiurd» until they were tiuully vaii(]^uii»hed by 
treachery. 

The interior of the eountry is diificult to traverse from the 
absence of roads, and the coasts are much infestisd by pirates. 
Quite recently several pontins and four schooners, laden with 
abaci, were captured, and the crews cruelly murdered, their bodies 

having been cut to pieces. This, however, was opposed to their 
general practice, for the cai)tives are usually employed at • 
the oars during the continuance of tlie foray, and afterwards 
sold aa slaves in the islands of the Solo Lake. It was well 
that we did not encounter the pirates, for, although we carried 
four small cannons on hoard, nobody understood how to use 
* them.* 

The governor, who was expected to coiuhict the election of 
the district officials in person, but was preventc<l by illness, 
sent a deputy. As the annual elections are conducted in the same ^ 
manner oyer the whole country, that at which I was present I 
may be taken as typical of the rest. It took place in the common \ 
hall ; the governor (or his deputy) sitting at the table, with the 
pastor on his right hand, and the elrrk on his k ft,- — tlie latter ' 
also acting as inter]>reter ; while Cabezas de liarangay, the i 
gobemadoreillo, and those who had previously filled tlu- <»ffice, I 
took their places all together on bepches^ First of all, six cab^zas \ 
and as many gobemadorcillos are chosen by lot aa electors ; the 
actual gobemadorciUo is the thirteenth, and the rest quit the 
hall. 

After the reading of the statutes by the president, who ') 

♦ SmuU ships which have no cannon ahould be provided wiih pitchers tilled with 
water and the fruit of the sacchariferous arenga, for the purpose of besprinkling 
tito piratM, in th« ervot of an attack, vitli the corrosive mixture, which causes a 

htirnini; heat. Dnmonl d'T^i villo inention«« thnt the inhabitants of Solo had, during 
his vifiit, poisoned the w< lis with the luiine fruit. The kernels preserved in sugar 
ure an agreeable confection. 
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exhorts the electors to the oonscientioiu perlormanoe of their 
duty, the latter odvanoe singly to the tahle, and write three 
names on a piece of paper. Unless a valid protest he made either 

by the pastor or by the electors, the one who has the most TOtes 
is forthwith named gobemadurcillo for the coiuiug yeur, subject 




CmitMe. CMtnuutoreiU: 
After m Tngul Skttek, 



to the approval of the superior jurisdiction at MianiUa ; which, 
however, always consents, lor the influence of the cura would 

provide against a disagreeaUe election. The election of the other 
functionaries takes place in the Minie manner, after the now 
gobcmadoreillo has been fiist suninioncd into the hall, in order 
that, if he have any important objections to the officers then 
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about to bo elected, ho may bo able to make tbem. The whole 
affair was oondveted very quietly and with dignity.* 

On the following morninp;', accoinj)aiiie<l by the obliging pastor, 
who was followed by nearly all the boys of the village, I crossed 
over in a Uurge boat to S&mar. Out of eleven strong baggage 
porten whom the governor's representative had selected for me, 
foiir took possession of some trifling articles and sped away with 
them, three others hid themselves in the bush, and four hsd 
previously decamped at Lauang. The baggage was divided and 
distributed amongst the four porters who were detained, and tlie 
little boys who had accompanied us for their own pleasure. We 
followed the sea^ore in a westerly direction, and at a very late 
hour reached the nearest visita, where the cura was successful, 
after much difficulty, in supplying the places of the missing 
porters. On the west side of the mouth of the Pambujan a 
neck of land projects into the 8<\i, which is a favounte resort 
of the sea-pirates, who from their shelter in the wood com- 
mand the shore which eztenda in a wide curve on both sides, and 
forms the only communication between L&uang and Cat&nnan. 
Many traveUers had already been robbed in this place ; and the 
fsther, who was now accompanying me thus hx had, with the 
greatest difficulty, escaped the same danger only a few weeks 
before. 

The last part of our day's journey was performed very 
cautiously. A messenger who had been sent on had placed boate 
at all the mouths of rivers, and, as hardly any other Europeans 
beades ecclesiastics are known in Ihis district, I was taken in the 

* There weve alw> elected a teniente may6r (deputy of the gobeniadovefUo), • 

jiiez maytSr (siij orior judge) for tho fi« Ids. who 18 alwayn fto ex-capUiin ; a gcrnnfl 
judge for the police ; a Lhiid judge for dinputes relating to cattle ; a sccuDd and 
thiid tniante ; and fint sad Meoad pdUoemm ; ud "finally, in additioii, % 
teniente, a Jvdge, and % poUcenan for each viaita. All three of the judges can 

be cx-capitanoe, but no ex-fapitano ran he t«'nientc. ITie first teniente tmixt 
be taken isom the higher clu««, the others may belong either to that or to the 
common people. The policemen (uIguaciU) are always of tlie latter daai. 
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darkness for a Capueluii in trareUing attire ; the men lighting me 
with torches during the passage, and the women pressing forward 

to kiss my band. I passed the night on the road, and on the 
loll(>wiii<r (lay nathed Cattirman (Caladman on Coello's ina]>), 
a clean, spacious locality numbering b,^d8 souls, at the mouth 
of the river of the same name. Six pontins from Oatbalogan 
awaited their cargoes of rice for Albiy. The inhabitants of the 
north coast are too indifferent sailors to export their products 
thrnnseWes, and leave it to the people of Cathal6gan, who, 
having no rice-fields, are obliged to hud eniplo^'ment lor their 
activity in other places. 

The rirer Cat&rman formerly debouched further to the east, 
and was much choked with mud. In the year 1851, after a con- 
tinuous heavy rain, it worked for itself, in the loose soil which 
consists of quartz sand and fragments of mussels, a new and 
shorter passage to the sea — the present harbour, in which ships 
of two hundred tons can load clost- tn the land; Imt in doing so 
it destroyed the greater part of the village, as well as the stone 
church and the priest's residence. In the new convent there are 
two saloons, one 16*2 by 8*8, the other 9 by 7*6 paces in dimen- 
sions, boarded with planks from a single branch of a diptero- 
cai pus (giiiso). The pace is equivalent to 30 inches ; and, 
assuming the thickness of the boards, inclusive of waste, to be 
one inch, this would give a solid block of wood as high as a 
table feet), the same in breadth, 18 feet in length, and of 
about 110 cubic feet.* The houses are enclosed in gardens ; but 
some of them only by fencing, within which weeds luxuriate. 
At the rebuilding of the village, after the great flood of water, 
the laying out of gardens was commanded ; but the industry which 
is required to preserve them is often wanting. Pasture grounds 

• G. Squier ("States of Centrdl America," 192' mcntit ns a bl<wk of mahogany, 
17 ft. in k'Ugtli, which, at ita loweat aection, meiisiuid i It. 0 in. square, and con- 
tained altogetlier 650 cubic feet 
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extend themselves, on the south side of the villa^, covered with 

tine .short grass ; l>iit, w ith the oxc(>])tion of sumo oxen and 
sheep belonging to the cura, there are no eat tie. 

iStill without servants, I pn>ceede(l with my baggage in two 
small boats up the river, on both sides of which rioe-fields and 
cocoa-groves extended ; but the hitter, being concealed by a 
thick border of Ni}xi palms and lofty cane, are only visible occa- 
sionally through the gaps. The sandy banks, at first flat, became 
gradually sttH'per, and the rock soon showed itseU' close at huud, 
with firm btmks of sandy 
clay containing occasional 
traces of indistinguishable 
petrifactions. A small mus- 
sel* has pierced the clay 
banks at tlu- watiT-line, in 
Nueh numbers that thev look 
like honeycombs. About 
twelve we cooked our rice 
in an isolated hut, amongst 
friendly pe(tple. The women 
whom wo surprised in dark 
ragged clothing of guinara 
drew back ashamed, and ^ 
soon after appeared in clean ^ lotuc k. 
chequered say as, with .ear- 
rings of brass and tortoise-shell combs. When I drew a little 
naked girl, the mother forced her to put on a shirt. About two 
we again stepp<'d into the boat, and atU r rowing the whole night 
reached a small visita, Cobocobo, ulmut nine in the forenoon. 
The rowers had worl^ed without interruption for twenty-four 

* Accovding to Dr. V. liutnis, MciMa atrimttOBt Hanley, who found the mim 
bivslYO at Singapore, in braddih water, bnt conaidcrably larger. Beere also delinoateft 

tho sppcics coUectf d by CuinniinL'- in \]v l'hilippinr«i. w itliont precifte mantion of 
the locality, aa baiog larger (3&duu;, that from Uatknu&n beiog 17b^« 
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hooray excluaive of the two hours' rest at noon, and though some- 
what tired were in good spirits. 

At half-past two we set out on the road over the Salta Sangley 
(Chinese leap) to Tragbdcan, which, distant about a mile in a 

Ntraijjht line, is situated at the place where the Calbayot, which 
debouches on the west coast at point Hibaton, becomes navigable 
for small boats. By means of these two rivers and the short but 
troublesome road, a communication exists between the important 
stations of Gat&rman on the north coast, and CSalbiyot on the west 
coast. The road, which at its best part is a small path in the 
thick wood uninvaded by the sun, and frequently is only a track, 
passes over slippery ridges of clay, disfippearing in the mud 
puddles in the intervening hollows, and sometimes running 
into the bed of the brooks. The water-shed between the Catar- 
man and Calbiyot is formed by the Solta SangUy already 
mentioned, a flat ridge composed of banks of day and sandstone, 
which succeed on© another laddcr-wiee downwards on both its 
sides, and from which tlio water collcH'ted at the top descends in 
little cascades. In the most diiiicult places rough ladders of 
bamboo are fixed. I counted fifteen brooks on the north-east 
side which feed the Gat&rman, and about the same number of 
feeders of the Galb&yot on the south-west side. About forty 
minutes past four we reached the highest point of the Salta 
Sangley, about ninety feet above the sea ; and at half-past six 
we got to a stream, the highest part of the Calbayot, in the bi-d 
of whicli we wandered until its increasing depth forced us, in the 
dark, laboriously to beat out our path through the underwood 
to its bank ; and about eight o'clock we found ourselves opposite 
the visita Tragbiican. The river at this place was already six feet 
deep, and there was not u lioat. After shouting entreaties and 
tlireats for a long time, the piople, wlio were startled out of sleep by 
the report from a revolver, agrcHjd to construct a raft of bamboo, 
on which they placed ourselves and our baggage. The little 
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to the cla» verbenaoeffi; and its inland name is molave {Viiex 
genieuktiOj Blanco).* 

According to the statements of crediblo im ii, there are serpent- 
tamers in this country. They are said to pipe the serpents out of 
their holes, directing their movements, and stopping and handling 
them at will, without being injured by them. The most famous 
indiWdual amongst them, however, had been carried off by the 
scu-pirates a short time before ; another had ran away to the Oiinar- 
ronese in the mountains; and the third, whose reputation did not 
appear to be rightly established, accompanied nie on my excur- 
sion, but did not justify the representations of his friends. He 
caught two poisonoiia serpents^t which we encountered on the 
road, by dexterously seizing them immediately behind the head, 
so that they were incapable of doing harm ; and, when he com- 
manded them to lie still, he took the precaution of placing his 
foot on their necks. In the chase I hurt my foot so severely 
against a sharp-pointed brunch which was concealed by the mud 
that I was obliged to return to Catbalogan without effecting my 
object. The inhabitants of Oalbigan are considered more active 
and circumspect than dioee on the west coasts and they are 
praised for their honesty. I found them very skilfbl ; and they 
seemed to take an evident pleasure in makin^^ colKctions and 
preparing plants and animals, so that I would gladly have taken 
with me a servant from the place ; but they are so reluctant to 
leave their village that all the efforts of the pastor to induce one 
to ride with ns were fruitless. 

At a short distance north-west from Catbalogan a most luxu- 
ri mt garden of corals is to be observed in less than two fathoms, 
at the ebb. On a yellow carpet of calcareous jx)lyp8 and sponges, 
groups of leather-like stalks, finger-thick, lift themselves up like 

* Th« •pedment which were eeot to the Herberiom at Berlin ere not to be 
fonnd. 

•f According to W. Putors, TrapidoUutHt fikitifpiiwmtt Grey. 
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stems of vegetable growth ; their upper ends thiekly covered with 
pol}^8 {Sarcojjhyton pultno Esp.), which display their roses of 
tentacula wide open, and resplendent with the most beautiful 
▼arying colourSy looking, in fact, like flowers in full Uoom. Very 
large serpulitea extend from tkeir calcareous tubes, elegant red, 
bhio, and yellow crowms of feelers, and, while little fishes of 
marvellously ;j;orge<)us colour dart about in this fairy garden, in 
their midst luxuriantly grow delicate, feathered plumulariir. 

Bad weather and the flight of my aeryant, who had gambled 
away some money with which he had been entrusted at a oodc- 
fight, haying detained me some dajrs in the chief town, I pro- 
ceeded up the bay, which extends southwards from Catbalogan 
and from west to east as far as Paranas. Its northern shore con- 
sists of ridges of earth, regular and of equal height, extending from 
north to south, with gentle slopes towards the west, but steep declivi- 
ties on the east, and terminating abruptly towards the sea. Nine 
little yOlages are situated on this coast between Oatbalogan and 
Par&nas. From the hollows, amidst cocoa and betel palms, they 
expand in isolated groups of houses up the gentle western slopes, 
and, on reaching the summit, terminate in a little castle, which 
hardly alfords protection against the pirates, but generally forms 
a pretty feature in the landscape. In front of the southern edge 
of the bay, and to the south-west, many small islands and wooded 
rocks are visible, with the mountains of Leyt^ in the high-ground, 
constituting {in ever-shifting scries of views. 

As the men, ow4ng to the sultry heat, the complete calm, and 
almost cloudless sky, slept quite as much as they rowed, we did 
not reach Padmas before the afternoon. It is a dean viUage, 
situated on a declivity between twenty and a hundred and flfty 
feet above the sea. The sides, which stand perpendicularly in the 
sea, consist of gn'v banks of clay receding landwards, and over- 
sprciid with a layer of frat^iuents of mussels, the intervals l)etween 
which are filled up with clay, and over the latter is a solid breccia, 
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tomeiited with lime, composed of similar Iragments. In the 
clftj banks are weU-preserred petrifiictions, so similar in colour, 
habitat, and aspect to many of those in the Overman tertiary fi>r- 

mations that thcv mijj-ht be taken for them. The breecia also 
is fossil, probably also tertiary ; at all events, the identity of the 
few species which were recognisable in it — Ccrithium, Pecten, 
and Venus — ^with living species could not be determined.* 

On the following morning I proceeded northwards by a small 
canal, through a stinking bog of rhizophora (mangroVes), and 
then continued my journey on land to Loquihicttn, a little village 
which is siluated in tlie forest. Half-way we passed through a 
river, twenty feet broad, flowing cast to west, with steep banks 
rendered accessible by ladders. As I still continued lame (wounds 
in the feet are difficult to heal in warm countries), I caused my- 
self to be carried part of the way in the manner which is 
customary hereabouts. The traveller lies on a loose mat, which 
is fastenetl to a bamboo frame. A III represents the contrivance ; 
the middle stroke is the hanging mat, and the two others are the 
frame, the projecting ends of which are borne on the shoulders of 
four robust polistas. About eveiy ten minutes the hearers are 
relieved by oliherB. As a protection against sun and rain, the 
frame is furnished with a light roof of pandanus. 

The roads were pretty nearly as bad as those at the Salta 
Sangley ; and, with the exception of the sea-shore, which is some- 
times available, there appear to be none better in Samar. After 
three hours we reached the Loquilocnnt which, coming from the 
north, here touches its most southerly point, and then flows south- 
east to the great ocean. Through the kind care of the governor, 
I found two small boats ready, which were propelled with wouder- 

* V. Maiiena identified amongst the tertiaiy nraflselfl of the banks of clay tlM 

following «iMK*ie«, whirh utill live in the Indian Ocean: — Venuj< {Ilcmi(apfa) hinu- 
two. Lam.; F. tqmmoaa, L. ; Arcn ceeillei, Phil.; A. imequivolvUt Brug.; A. chal- 
eanthum^ Rv., and the genera Tiddia^ Pleurofmm^ (Mtrim, IkntttKmt, wUSbout being 
aU« to amut their idoititjr with living ipedea. 
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ful dexterity by two men squatted at the extreme ends, and 
glided between the branchea of the trees and rookB into the bed 
of the rapid mountain torrent. Amidst loud cheers both the 

boats glided down a cascade of a foot and a half in height without 
shipping any water. 

The little village of Loquilocun consists of three groups of 
houses on three hillocks. The inhabitants were yery friendly, 
modest, and obliging, and so successful in collecting that the 
spirits of wine which I had with me was quickly consumed. In 
Catbal6gan my messengers were able with difficulty to procure 
a few small flasks. Through the awkward arraiigenients of a 
too obliging friend, my owu stores, having been sent to a wrong 
address, did not reach me until some months afterwards ; and the 
palm-wine, which was to be bought in SAmar, was too weak. One 
or two boats went out daily to fish for me ; but I obtained only a 
few specimens, which belonged to almost as man}- ."^1)6^68 and 
grenora. Probably the bad custom of poisoning the water in order 
to kill the fish (the pounded fruit of a Barringtonia here being 
employed for the purpose) is the cause of the river being so 
empty of fish. 

After a few days we left the little place about half-past nine in 
the forenoon, packed closely in two small boats ; and, by seven 

minutes past one when we reached an inhabited hut in the forest, 
we had descended more than forty streams of a foot and a foot 
and a half and more in depth. The more important of them 
have names which are correctly given on Goello's map ; and the 
following are their distances by the watch : — ^At ten o'clock we 
came to a narrow, rocky chasm, at the extremity of which the 
water falls several feet below into a large basin ; and here we 
unloaded the boats, which hitherto liad, under skilful manage- 
ment, wound their way, like well-trained horses, between all the 
impediments in the bed of the riyer and over all the cascades and 
waves, almost vriihout taking any water ; only two men remain- 
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ing in eecli boat, who, loudly cheering, shot downwards ; in doing 
which the boats were filled to the brim. 
Opposite this waterfall a bonk of rubbish had been formed by 

tlio alluviuin, in which, besides fragments of the .subjacent rock, 
were found well-rounded pieces of jasper and porphyry, as well as 
some bits of coal containing sereral pyrites, w hich had probably 
been brought during the rain from higher up the river. Its origin 
was unknown to the sailors. From fiffy-six minutes past eleyen 
to twelve o'clock there was an uninterrupted succession of rapids, 
which were passe<l with the greatest dexterity, without taking 
in water. Somewhat lower down, at about three minutes past 
twelve, we took in so much water that we were compelled to land 
and bale it out. At about fifteen minutes past twelve, we pro* 
ceeded onwards, the river now being on the average sixty feet 
broad. On the edge of the wood some slender palms, hardly 
ten feet high, were remarkable by their frequency, and many 
phala^nopses by their disphiy of blossoms, which is of nire occur- 
rence. Neither birds, nor apes, nor serpents were observed ; but 
large pythons, as thick as one's leg, are said to be not unfrequent. 

About thirty-six minutes past twelve we reached one of the 
most difficult places — a succession of waves, with many rocks pro- 
jecting out of the water, between which the boats, now in full 
career, and witli rapid evolutions, glided successfully. The ad- 
venture was accomplished with eijual skill by the two crews, 
who exerted their powers to the utmost* At seventeen minutes 
past one we arrived at Dini, the most considerable water&dl in 
the whob distance ; and here we had to take the boats out of the 
water; and, availing ourselves of the lianas which hung down 
from the lofty forest trees like ropes, we dragged them over the 
roiks. At twenty-one minutes past two we resumtxl our jourmy ; 
and from twenty-two minutes past to half-past eight we descended 
an irregular stair composed of several ledges, shipping much 
water. Up to this point the Loquilocun flowed in a rocky bed, 
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with (for the most part) steep banks, and sometimes for a long 
distance 'under a thick canopy of boughs, from which powerful 
tendrils and ferns, more than a fathom in length, were suspended. 
Here the countrj' was to some extent open ; flat hillocks, with 
low underwood, came to view, and, on the north-west, loftier 
wooded mountains. The last two hours were notable for a 
heavy &11 of rain, and, about half-past five, we reached a solitary 
house ooonpied by friendly people, where we took up our quarters 
for the night. 

On the following morning the journey was continued down the 
river. Within ten minutes wc glided down the last waterfall, 
between white calcareous rocks of a kind of marble, covered 
with magnificent vegetation. Branches, completely covered with 
phalienopses (P. Aphrodite, Reichb. fls.), projected over the river, 
their flowers waving like large gorgeous butterflies over its iDsm* 
ing current. Two hours later the stream became two hundred 
feet broad, and, after leaping down a ladder of fifty metres in 
height from Loquilocun, it steals away in gentle windings through 
a flat inundated country to the east coast ; forming a broad 
estuary, on the right bank of which, half a league from the eea, 
the district of Jub&san or Ptoic (population 2,300) is situated. 
The latter give their names to the lower portion of the stream. 
Here the excellent fellows of Loquilocun left me in order to 
begin their very arduous return journey. 

Owing to bad weather, I eoiUd not embark for Tiibig (]X)pula- 
tion 2,858), south of Paric, before the following day ; and, being 
continually hindered by difficulties of land transit, I proceeded 
in the rowboat along the coast to Bordngan (population 7,C85), 
with the equnlly intelligent and obliging pastor of which 1 
remained some days, and then continued my journey to Guiuan 
(also Guiuang, Guiguan), the most important district in Samar 
(population 10,781), situated on a small neck of land which pro- 
jects from the south-east point of the island into the sea. 
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Close to the shore at the latter place a copious 8])rinp^ bursts 
out of five or six openings, smelling slightly of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. It is covered by the sea during the flow, but is 
open during the ebb, when its salt taste is hardly perceptible. 
In order to test the water, a well was formed by sinking a deep 
bottomless jnr, and from this, after the water had flowed for the 
sjMice of half an hour, a sample was taken, which, to my regret, 




The church. The tiLvt^Akoate. An ordinary house. The honae of it 

The belfty. meatize. 

The Visita of Loquilocun. 



was afterwards lost. The temperature of the water of the spring, 
at eight o'clock in the forenoon, was 27'7"*; of the atmosphere, 
28-7°; of the sea- water, 31-2^ C. The spring is used by the 
women to dye their sarongs. The materials, after being 8tec{K?d 
in the decoction of a bark abounding in tannin (materials made 
of the abaed are first soaked in a calcareous preparation), and 
dried in the sun, are placed in the spring during the ebb, taken 
out during the flow, re-drie<l, dipped in the decoction of bark, 
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and af^ain, while wet, placed iu the spring ; and this is repeated 
for the spaee of three days; when the result is a durable, but 
ugly inky black (gaiiuaaaures, oxide of iron). 

At Iioqoildoun and Borongan I had an opportunity of pur- 
cbasing two liye macancos.* These extremely delicate and rare 
'little animals, which belong to the class of semi-apes, arc, as I was 
assured in Luzon and Leyte, to be found only in S4mar, and live 
exclusively on charcoal. My first mago was, in the beginning, 
somewhat voracious, but he disdained vegetable food, and was 
particular in his choice of insects^ devouring live grasshoppers 
with delight.t 

It was extremely ludicrous, when he was fed in the daytime, to 

see the animal standing, perched up peri)cndiculaily on his two 
thin legs with his bare tail, and turning his large head — round as 
a ball, and with very large, yellow, owl-like eyes — in every dircx;- 
tion, looking like a dark lantern on a pedestal with a circular 
swivel. Only gradually did he succeed in fixing his eyes on the 
object presented to him ; hut, as soon as he did peroeive it, he 
immediately extended his little amis sideways, as though some- 
what bashful, and then, like a dtdiglitod child, suddenly seizing 
it with hand and mouth at once, he deliberately tore the prey to 
pieces. During the day the mago was sleepy, short-sighted, 
and, when disturbed, morose ; hut with the decreasing daylight 
he expanded his pupils, and moved about in a lively and agile 
manner, with rapid noiseless leaps, generally sideways. He soon 
became tame, but to my regret died after a few weeks ; and I 
bucceeded only for a short time in keeping the second little 
animal alive. 

* Taraiut tptetrum. Tern. \ in the lan^^age of the couutry— Muijro. 

t Tlw old Fliflier Ouiel nrantioaa thai tira liitle animal is aaid to live only on 

ccal, but that it was an error, for he ate tha flons Indica (by which wo here 
undt^rotand him to mean ihc bnnana) m\A other fruits. {Cuuu'l de quadrupt'd. 
I'hiL Trans., 1706 — 7. Loudon.) Camel ahn f^ivm (p. 194) an iatercsling account 
of the kagiiang, whieh is soenrateal the |irc«mt day.— /^uf., iL S. 2197. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TBAVBL8 Uf fAMAIt (cONTINVBD). — BOl'TH-fiEA IRLAMOBBK CAST AWAT TIY 6TOKMS — 
liirHtAL CAVEltSS AM) FUNFIIAL ri'SToMs OP TUB AKCIBXT II11AYAM8*--CIUI0I>* 
U1LB8. — I0KATU8 UEANli. — CI)C0A-M;T OIL. 

In Ghiiiian I was mited by some Mikxonesuuifl, who for the last 
fourteen days had been enguged at Snl&ngan on the small neck 

of lund south-east from Gui'uau, in diving for pearl mussels 
(raothtT-of-poarl), having undertaken the dangerous journey 
for the express purpose.* 

They had sailed from Uleai (Uiiai, 7» 20' N., 143" 57' E. Or.) 
in five boats» each of which had a crew of nine men and carried 
forty gourds full of water, with ooooa-nuts and batata. Every man 
received one cocoa-nut daily, and two batatas, which tbev bnked in 
the ashes of the cocoa sliells ; and they caught some tish on tlut 
way, and collected a little rain-water. During the day they 
directed their course by the sun, and at night by the stars. A 
stonn destroyed the boats. Two of them sank, together with 
their crews, before the eyes of their companions, and of these, 
only one — ^probably the sole individual rescued — ^two weeks 
afterwards reached the harbour of Tandag, on the east coast 

♦ Tho following^ commnnication appoartHi for the first time in thf rf>i>ort8 of a 
BOjsion of the Anthropological Society of Berlin ; but my viaiton were there duno- 
miiuited Pal&o ialaaden. Bat, aa Prof. Semper, who apent a long time on the ime 
Falftoa (Pabw) idaada, con«oay ahows in llw «*Oomap.-BL f. Aalliropol./* 1871, 
No. 2, thit ITIiai belongs to the groap of tho Carolinas, I hare here retained the 
more c< >nnnon expression, Mikroneeian, although those men, respecting whoHo arrival 
frum Uliui no doubt existed, did not call theniselvea Caroline ishmders, but Pal&»a. 
Aa cooimaBicated to ne by Dr. GhUfe, who lived ouuiy yean in Mikronaaia, Paltoa 
ia a loose exprrssion like Kanaka and many otten^ and doat IIOt,«t all eveola, 
apply oxclnaively to the inhabitanta of the P^w groop. 
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of Minduiio. The party remained at Tandag two weeks, 
working in ihe fields for hire, and tben prooeeded northwards 
along the coast to C&ntilang, 8** 25' N. ; Banoufln (called erro- 
neously Baiu uiiii by Coillo), 9° 1' N. ; Tagjinaan, 9^ 25' N. ; 
thence to Surigao, on the north point of Mindanao \ and then, 
with an easterly wind, in two days, direct to Guiuan. 

In the German translation of Captain Salmon's " History of 
the Oriental Islands" (Altona, 1733), it is stated that— 

"Some other islands on the east of the Philippines have 
lately been discovered which have receivcil the name of 
the New Philippines because they are situated in the neigh- 
lx)urhood of the old, which have been alreadv descrilied. 
Father Clan (Clain), in a letter from Manilla, which has been 
ineorporated in the "Philosophical Transactions^" makes the 
following statement respecting them : — ^It happened that when he 
was in the town of Guivam, on the island of Saniar, lie met 
twenty-nine Palaos (there had been thirty, but one died soon 
after in Guiuan), or natives of certain recently discovered islands, 
who had been driven thither by the east winds, which prevail 
fiom December to May. According to their own statement, they 
were driven about by the winds for seventy days, without getting 
sight of land, until they arrived opix)site to GhuTam. When they 
sailed from their own country, their two boats were quite full, 
carrying thirty-five souls, including their wives and children ; 
but several had died miserably on the way finom the ^tigue 
which they had undergone. When some one firom Guivam 
wished to go on board to them, they were thrown into such a 
state of terror that all who were in one of the boats sprang over- 
board, along with their wives and children. However, they 
at last thought it best to come into the harbour ; so they came 
ashore on the 28th December, 1696. They fed on cocoa-nuts 
and roots, which were diaiitably supplied to them, but refosed 
even to taste cooked rice, which is the general food of the Asiatic 
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nations. 2W itomen who had pretiomhj been east away on the mme 

islamk acted as interpreters for them The jK^ople <»!' the 

country went half nakod, and the men painted their bodices with 

spots and all kinds of devices As long as they were on the 

sea they lived on fish, which they caught in a certain kind of 
fish-baskety with a wide mouth but tapering to a point at the 
bottom, which was dragged along underneath the boats ; and rain> 
water, when they coukl catch it [or, as is stated in the letter itself, 
preserved in the shells of the cocoa-nut), served them for drink. 
AVhen they were about to be taken into the presence of the 
Father^ whom, from the great respect which was shown to him, 
they took lor the governor, they coloured their bodies entirely 
yellow, an operation which they considered highly important, as 
enabling them to appear as persons of consideration. They are 
very skilful divers, and now and then find pearls in the mussels 
which they bring up ; which, however, they throw away as use- 
less things." 

But one of the most important parts of Father Glain's letter 
has been omitted by Capt. Salmon : — ** The oldest qftheee etrangere 
had onee be/are been ea»i away on the eoaatqf the province of Caragnu, 

on one of our ishinds (Mindanao) ; but as he found only hcuthens 
(infidels), who lived in the mountains or on the desert shore, he 
returned to his own country." 

In a letter from Father Canto va to Father d'Aubenton, dated 
from Agdana (t.e. Agafia, of the Marianne Islands), 20th March, 
1722, describing the Carolina and Pelew Islands, it is said : — 
** The fourth district lies to the west. Yap (9" 25' N., 138" 1' E. 
Gr.),* which is the principal island, is more than forty leagues in 
circumference. Besides the dLfferent roots which are used by the 
natives of the island instead of bread, there is the batata, which 
they call camote, and which they haye acquired Jirom the PhUip' . 

• DnmoBt d'UrvObk "Voysgs to fh* SovUi FoV* 206, nmwkB that tb« 

natives call thflir island Oouap or Ouap, Imt never Yap ; and that the hmflwndry 
in that place was raparior to anything ha had aaen in the Sooth tiaa. 
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phtn, as I was informed by one of our Gafolina Indians, who is a 
native of the island. He states that Ina father, named Coorr, .... 

three of his brotherSy and himsetf had been cast atcay in a storm on 
one of fhr provincrs in the Philippines^ iiiiirh uas calkd Bisiu/ax : 
that a missionary of our society (Jesus) received them in a 
friendly manner .... that on returning to their own island they 
took with them the seeds of different plants, amongst others the 
batata, which multiplied so &st that they had sufficient to supply 
the other ishmds of the Archipelago with them." 

Murillo Velarde states that in 1708 some Talaos were wrecked 
ill a storm on Pulapag (north coast of iSainar) ; and I personally 
had the opportunity, in Manilla, of photographing a company of 
Palftos and Carolina islanders, who had been the year before cast 
on the coast of Simar by foul weather. Apart from the question 
of their transport, whether voluntary or not, these simply were 
six examples, such as still occur occasionally, of Mikronesians 
cast up on the shore of tlie Philij)piiies ; and probably it would 
not be difficult to find several more ; but how often, both before and 
after the arrival of the Spaniards, might not vessels from those 
islands have come within the influence of the north-east storms, 
and been driven violently on the east coasts of the Philippines 
without any record of such facts being preserved ?• Even as, on 
the west side of tlie Arcliipelago, the typo of the race seems to 
have been modified by its long intercourse with China, Japan, 
Lower India, and later with Europe, so likewise may Polynesian 
influences have operated in a similar manner on the east side ; and 
the further circumstance that the inhabitants of the Ladronesf 
and the Bisayans^ possess the art of colouring their teeth black, 
seems to \Kni\i to early intercourse between the Bisayuns and the 
Polynesians. § 

* The ToyagM of fbe PolyneiUai wen also oavsed by Che tynnny of tbe vieto- 
rioud pariieH. which oompoUed the vanqtdahfld to eougrate. 

t Pi^jafettn, p. ol. + Morgii, f. 127. 

^ " Tije bit-uyune lover Uieir ttcUi with a bhioiog varuuh, which i» oilhcr black, 
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At GvitMn I wnliarked on board an moonTeniently oranky, 
open boat, wbkih was pfoyided only with an awning of three 

feet square, for Tacloban, the chief to\ni of Leyt^. After first 
experiencing an uninterrupted calm, we incurred great dan^^r in 
a sudden tempest, so that we bad to retrace the whole distance 
bj means ol the oara. The passage was very laborious for the 
erew» who were not protected by an awning (temperature in the 
sun 35** B., of the water 25"* B.), and lasted thirty-one hours, with 
few mtermissions ; the party voluntarily abridging their intervals 
of rest in order to get back quickly to Tacloban, which keeps up 
an active intercourse with Manilla, and has all the attractions of 
a luxurious city for the men living on the inhospitable eastern 
eoast. It is questionable whether the sea anywhere washes over a 
spot of sueh peculiar beauty as the namw strait whioh divides 
S&mar from Leyt4. On the west it is encbsed by steep banks 
of tuff, which tolerate no swamps of mangroves on their borders. 
There the lofty primeval forest approaches in all its sublimity 
dose to the shore, interrupted only here and there by groves of 
ooooas, in whose sharply defined shadows solitary huts are to be 
found; and the steep hills &oing the sea, and numerous small 
rocky isUnds, are crowned with .little castles of blocks of coraL 
At the eastern entrance of the strait the south coast of S&mar 
consists of white limestone, like marble, but of quite modern 
date, which in many places forms precipitous cliffs.* 
At Nipa-Nipa, a small hamlet two leagues from Basey, they 

or of the colour of firo, and thus their teoth bt-come either bhick, or red like oinna> 
bar ; and they make a small hole in the upper row, which they fiU with gold, the 
Utt«r duBing aUtkt non oa Am Uadc or ni gROOid."— (THtvnoT, B»U§ittm, 
Of a king of MindanftOi vidK<ed by ISIai^cIlnn at Maasana, it ia written : — *' In 
every tooth he had three maekie (ipots r) of gold, mo that they had the appearance of 
being tied together with gold;" which llamuaio interpreta — "On each Qnger he 
bad fhiMfiags of gold.'*— PioamrA, i». S6 ; oad oonprn aloo Onlotti, ** Voyagea," 
i. 168. 

• In one of those cliffs, sixty feet above the Bea, bods of mussels wore foiind: 
oslreOf fiinHOf ehama ; according to Dr. V. M. — O, dtnitcttiatOf Bron. ; O. cornn- 
ecpim, dMna. i 0. rotmettf Dull.; Oktmm tM^trmt Booro ; IVmm Higrhm^ Lmb. (P). 

8 
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projeet into tHe sea in a saccesaon of picturesque rooks, aboTO 
one hundred feet in height, which, rounded aboTe like a dome, 

thickly covered with vejretation, and corroded at the haae hy 
the waters of tlie sea, rise out of the waves like gigantic mush- 
rooms. A peculiar atmosphere of enchantment pervades this 
locality, whose influence upon the native mariner must be ail the \ 
more powerful when, fortunately escaping from the billows out- | 
side and the buffeting of the north-east wind, he suddenly 
enters this tranquil place of refuge. No wonder that superstitions 
iinngination has peopled the place with spirits. 




Rtekt m tht Stm mar JVIjw-AiyNi. 



In the caverns of these rocks the ancient Pintados interred the 
corpses of their heroes and ancestors in well-locked colfins, sur- 
rounded by those objects which had been held in the highest 
regard by them during life. Shiyes were also sacrificed by them 
at their obsequies, in order that they might not he without attend- 
ance in the world of shadows ;* and the numerous coffins, imple- 

* la tlie jlM«fNPWM of 7tli January, 1 87 1 » Captain Uilmonn describes a funeral 
eeNOBony (Ii«m) ct the Dyaks, which eonmptmiM ia many points witii that of the 

ancient Bisayana. Tho r '>f!in is cut out of the branch of a tree by the noaZMfcnuhlO 
kinsmnn, and it is so narrow that the body has to be preswed down into it, lest 
another member of the family should die immediately alter to fill up the gap. As 
many as poMiUe of hit oflbeta musk he heaped on the deed penon, in Older to ptore 
hie wealth and to mise him in the eetimation of the spirit world ; and under the 
cofRn are placed two vesnols. one containing rice and the other w!it«^r. 

One of the principal ceremonies of the titca oonsistod formerly (and does still in 
ioine phKee) hi hnmaa eaerificeo. Where the Dntch Oorerament estended tiieee 
ware not p< imitt' 1 ; but sonu timi's buflaloeaor pigs were killi d in a crael manner, 
with the bl«X)tl of which the hii;h priest smeared tho f(.rrhead, breast, and amis of 
the head of the family. Similar sacriiices of slaves or pigs were practised amongst 
the endent rhilippinete, with pecvUer oeraBOoiee hy ffanude priests (Oatakmas). 
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mento, arms, and trmkets, protected by superatitiouB terrofs, 

continued to be tmdistiirbed for centuries. No boat ventured to 
cross over witliout the observance of a rclig;i()u.s ceremony, derived 
from heathen times, to propitiuto the spirits of the caverns who 
were believed to punish the omission of it with storm and ship- 
wreck. 

About thirty years ago a zealous young ecclesiastic, to whom 
these heathen practices were an abomination, determined to extir- 
j) itc tliem by the roots. With several boats well equipped with 
crosses, banners, pictures of saints, and all the approved 
machinery for driving out the Devil, he undertook the expedi- 
tion against the haunted rocks, which were climbed amidst the 
sounds of music, prayers^ and the reports of fireworks. A whole 
pailful of holy water first having been thrown into the care for 
the purpose of confounding the e^•il spirits, the intrepid priest 
rushed in with elevated cross, and was followed by his faithful 
companions, who were fired with his example. A brilliant 
victory was the reward of the weU-contrived and carefully exe- 
cuted plot The Goflins were broken to firagments, the vessels 
diished to pieces, and the skeletons thrown into the sea ; and the 
remaining caverns were stormed with like results. The objects 
of superstition have imleed been annihilated, but the supersti- 
tion itself survives to the present day. 

I subsequently learned from the pastor at Basey that there were 
still some remaina on a rock, and a few days afterwards the 
worthy man surprised me with sereral skulls and a child's cofiin, 
which he had had brought from the place. Notwithstanding the 
great resjx'ct in which he was held by his flock, he had to exert 
all his powers of persuasion to induce the boldest of them to 
engage In so daring an enterprise. A boat manned by sixteen 
rowers was fitted out for the purpose ; with a smaller crew they 
would not have Tentured to undertake the journey. On their 
return home a thunderstorm broke over ihem, and the sailors, 

s2 
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belieying it to be a ponuluiieat Ibr their outnige^ were preventedr 
only by the &ar of maldng the matter wone from throwing 
coffin and skoIlB into the sea. Fortonatelv the land was near, and 

they rowed with all their might towards it ; and, when they 
arrived, I waa obliged to take the objects out of the boat myseli^ 
08 no native was permitted to touch them. 

Notwithstanding, I was the next morning snocesafiil in finding 
some resolute indiTidnala who aooompanied me to the eayems. 
In the first two which we examined we foond nothing ; the third 
oonttiiued several broken coffins, some skulls, and potsherds of 
gluztxi and crudely painted earthenware, of which, however, it 

was impossible to find 
two pieces that belonged 
to eaoh other. A narrow 
hole led fWmi the Utrge 
cavern into an obscure 
space, which was so small 
that one could remain in 
it only for a few seconds 
with the tmming torch. 
This ciromnstanoe may 
exphiin the discovery, in 
a coffin which was eaten to pieces by wonns, and quite mould- 
ered away, of a well-preserved skeleton, or rather a mumray, 
for in many places there were caroaaee clothed with diy fibres 
of muscle and skin. It lay upon a mat of pandanus, which 
was yet recognisable, with a cnshion under the head stuffed 
with plants, and covered with matting of pandanus. There 
were no other remains of woven material. The coffins were 
of three shapes and wnthout any ornament. Those of the first 
form, which were of excellent molave-wood, showed no trace 
of worm-holes or decay, whereas the othen had entiiely fidlen 
to dust ; and those of the third kind, which were most nume- 
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roufl, were distingnliihiihle firom tlie fint only bya leas cunred Ibrm 
and infttrior materiaL 

No legend could have supplied an enchanted rojral sepulchre 
vitli :i more suikihle approach thoii tliat to the lu.st of these 
caverns. The rock rises out of the sea with perpendicular sides of 
marble, and only m one spot is to be observed a natural open- 
ing made by the water, hardly two feet high, throngh which the 
boat pasMd at onoe into a spaoions oourt, almost oiroular, and 
over-arched by the sky, the floor of which was covered by the sea, 
and adorned with a garden of corals. The steep sides are thickly 
hung with lianas, ferns, and orchids, by lielp of which one climbs 
upwards to the cavern, sixty feet above the surface of the water. 
To add to the singularity of the situation, we also found at the 
entrance to the grotto, on a large block of rock projeetiag two 
feet above the ground, a sea-snake, which tranquilly gaaed at us, 
but which had to be killed, because, like all genuine sea-snakes, 
it was poisonous. Twice before I had found the siime species in 
crevices of rock on the dry loud, where the ebb might have left 
it ; but it was strange to meet with it in this place, at such a 
height above the sea. It now reposes, as Pkituru% fneiatm J/aud,, 
in the Zoological Museum of die Berlin University. 

In Gufuan I had an opportunity of purchasing four richly 
painted Chinese dishes which came from a similar cavern, and a 
gold signet ring ; the latter consisting of a plate of gold, originally 
bent into a tube of the thickness of a quill with a gaping seam, 
and afterwards into a ring as large as a thaler, which did not 
quite meet. The dishes were stolen from me at Manilla. 

There are similar caverns which have been used as burial-places \/ 
in many other localities in this country ; on the island of Andog, 
in liorongan (a short time ago it contained skulls) ; also at Butiu- 
guitan, three hours from Borongan, on tlie banks of a little brook; 
and in GKiiuan, on the little isbtnd of Monhon, which is difficult of 
approach by reason of the boisterous sea. In Oatubig trinkets of 
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gold have been found, but they have been converted into modern 
artidee of adornment. One cavern at L&uang, however, is iamoiLB 
over the whole oonntrj on aooonnt of the gigantic, -flat, oom- 
presaed skulls, without sutures, which have been found in it* 
It will not be uninteresting to compare the particulars here 
described with the statements of older authors; and for this 
reason I submit the following extracts : — 

Mas (Informer i. 21), who does not give the sources of his infor- 
mation, thus describes the customs of the ancient inhabitants of 
the arehipekgo at their intennents:— Thej sometimes embalmed 

their dead with aromatic substances and placed those 

who were of note in chests carved out of a branch of a tree, and 

fui*nislu*d with well-titted lids The coffin was plactnl, 

in accordance with the i^ish of the deceased, expressed before 
his death, either in the uppermost room of the house^ where 
articles of value were secreted, or under the dwelling-house, in a 
kind of grave, which was not covered, but endoaed with a rail- 
ing ; or in a distant field, or on an elevated place or rock on the 
bank of a river, where he iiiiglit bo Ncnerated by the pious. A 
watch was set over it for a certain time, lest boats should cross 
over, and the dead person should drag the living after him. 

According to Gaspar, the dead were rolled up in doihs, and 
placed in clumsy chests, carved out of a block of wood, and 
buried under their houses, together with their jewels, gold riTi<>s, 
and some plates of <;<»ld over the mouth and eyc^, and fui ni-^licd 
A>ith provisions, cups, and dishes. They were also accustomed to 
bury slaves along with men of note, in order that they might be 
attended in the other world. 

• In the chnptor '* De monstris ct qnasT monttria** ... of Father Camel, *« I«qq- 
lion I'hilos. Trans.." p. 22fil>, it is stated that in the m'>untuins l»t-tw«-t n Giuuan and 
buruDgan, fuotaU^ptt, three times m l*r|(0 as those of ordinary* men, have been found. 
Probably tbo skulls of lAxutngt wlndi W prcthod oai la Imdtli, and coTerad with 
a thick cnut of otlciifecKU dnter, the gigantic ■kulb (aknlb of giuitt) have glv«n 
liae to the fisblo of the gimta' footstcpa. 
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Their chief idolatry consisted in the worship of thote of their 
ancestors who had most dittinguiahed themselyes by courage and 

genius, whom they r^arded as deities. They called them 

humafagar, which is the same as manes in the Latin Even 

the aged died under tliis conceit, choosing particular places, such 
as one on the island of Leyt«, which allowed of their being interred 
at the edge of the sea, in order that the manners who crossed 
over might acknowledge them as deities, and pay them respect 
(Thitmwt, BeUgimtx, p. 2.) 

They did not place them (the dead) in the earth, but in coffins 

of very Imrd, indestructible wood Male and female slaves 

were siicriticed to them, that they should not be unattencUMl in the 
other world. If a person of consideration died, silence was imposed 
upon the whole of the people, and its duration was regulated 
by the rank of the deceased; and under certain circumstances 
it was not discontinued until his relations had killed many other 
persons to appease the spirit of the dead. {Ibid., p. 7.) 

For this reason (to be worshipped as deities) the oldest of them 
chose some remarkable spot in tlie mountains, and particularly on 
beadhinds projei'ting into the sea, in order to be worshipped by 
the sailors. (QemeUi Careri, p. 449.) 

From Tacl6ban, which I chose for my head-quarters on account 
of its convenient tribun&l, and because it is well supplied with 
provisions, I returned on the following day to S&mar, and then to 
Basey, which ia opposite U) Tiu lohan. The people of Tiasey are 
notorious over all tSamur for their laziness and tlieir endowments, 
but are advantageously distinguished from the inhabitants of Tao- 
lobon by their purity of manners. Basey is situated on the delta 
of the river, which is named after it. We proceeded up a small - 
arm of the principal stream, which winds, with a very slight fall, 
through the plain ; the brackish water, and the fringe of nipa- 
paims which accompanies it, consecpiently extending several 
leagues into the country. Cocoa plantations stretch behind 
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thflm; and there the floods of water (MwnidSM), which sometunee 
take {ilaoe in ecmsequenoe of the narrow roeky bed of the 

upper part of the river, cause great devastation, as was evident 
from the mutilatod palms which, torn awuy from their stand- 
ing-plaoe, rise up out of the middle of the river. Ailer live hours* 
rowing we passed out of the flat country into a narrow valley, 
with steep sides of marble^ which progresuvely dosed in and 
became higher. In several places they are nnderwashed, deft, 
and hurled over each other, and with their naked side-walls 
form a beautiful contrast to the blue sky, the clear, greenish river, 
and the lux\iriant lianas, which, attaching themselves to every 
iiuxjuality to which they could cling, huog in long garlands over 
the rooks. 

The stream became so rapid and so shallow that the party dis- 
embarked and dragged the boat over the stony bed. In this 
manner wo passed through a sharp carve, twelve feet In height, 

formed by two rocks thrown opposite to each other, into a tran- 
quil oval-shaped basin of water enclosed in a circle of limestone 
walls, inclining inwards, of from sixty to seventy feet in height ; 
on the upper edge of which a dide of trees permitted only a 
misty sunlight to glimmer through the thick foliage. A magni- 
ficent gateway of rock, fifty to sixty feet high, and adorned with 
numerous stalactites, raised itself up opposite the low entrance ; 
and through it we could see, at some tlistuiicc, the upper portion 
of the river bathed in the sun. A cavern of a hundred feet in 
length, and easily climbed, opened itself in the left side of the oval 
court, some sixty feet above the sur&ce of the water; and it 
ended in a small gateway, through which you stepped on to a 
} ) 1 ( > j eetien like a balcony, studded with stalactites. From this point 
both the landscape and the rocky cauldron arc visible, and the 
latter is seen to be tlie remains of a stalactitic ciivern, the roof 
of which has fallen in. The beauty and peculiar character of the 
place have boon Idt even by the natives, who have called it 
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fiogoton (properly, a bay in the lea). In the Tery hard lime- 
•toneiy whieh is like marble^ I ohaeryed traoes of hiTalves and 

multitadeB of spines of the sea-urchin, but no well-defined remains 
could be knocked off. The river could still be followed a short 
distance further upwards ; and in its bed there were disjointed 
fragments of talcose and ohloritic rocks. 

A few amail fishes were obtained with mnch di£Bciilty; and 
amongst them was a new and interesting species, viTq^arous.^ 
An allied species {II. fluviaiiKSf Bleeker) which I had two years 
previously found in a limestone cavern on Nusa Kumbangan, in 
Java, likewise contained living young ones. 

The net employed in fishing appears to be suited to the 
locality, which is a shallow river, full of transparent blocks. 
It is a fine-meshed, Umgish, fonr-eomered net, having its ample 
sides fastened to two poles of bamboo^ which at the bottom were 
provided with a kind of wooden shoes, which curve upwards 
towards the stems when pushed forwards. The fisherman, taking 
hold of the upper ends of the poles, pushes the net, which is held 
obliquely before him, and the wooden shoes cause it to slide over 
the stones, while another person drives the fish towards him. 

On the right bank, below the cavern, and twenty feet above the 
surface of the water, there are beds of fossils, peotuncnlus, tapes, 
and placuna, some of which, from the fact of their barely adhering 
by tho tip, must be of very rtK.'ent date. I passed the night in 
a small hut, which was quickly erected for me, and on the follow- 
ing day attempted to pass np the river as far as the limits of the 
crystalline rock, bat in vain. In the afternoon we set out on 
our return to fiasey, which we reached at night. 

Basey is situated on a bank of clay, about fifty feet above the sea, 
which towards the west elevates itself into a hill several liuudred 
feet in height, and with steep sides. At twenty-five to thirty feet 
above the sea I found the same recent beds of musseU as in the 

• EMiiramphm vkipmntt, W. VtUn {BtrUn JIfmaM., leth March, 18M). 
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stulactitlc cavern of Sogoton. From tbc statemcuts of the cura 
and of other personfl, a rapid elevation of the coasts seems to be 
taking place in this coiintiy. Thirty years ago ships could lie 
alongside the land in three iathoms of water at the flood, whereas 
the depth at the same place now is not much more than one 
tatliuui. IiniiUHliatcly {)i)ix)site to Basey He two small islands, 
Genamuk and Tapontunun, which, at the present time, appjur 
to be surrounded by a sandbsiiik at the lowest c1))>-tide. Twenty 
years ago nothing of the kind was to be seen. Supposing these 
particulars to he correct, we must next ascertain what proportion 
of these changes of level is due to the floods, and how much to 
volcanic elevation ; which, if we may jmlge by the neighbouring 
active solfatara at Ijcyte, must always be of considerable amount. 

As the pastor assured us, there are crocodiles in the river Basey 
over thirty feet in length, those in excess of twenty feet being 
numerous. The obliging &ther promised me one of at least 
twenty-four feet, whose skeleton I would gladly have secured; 
and he sent out some men who are so practised in the capture of 
these animals that they are dis]) itched to distant places for the 
purpose. Their contrivance for capturing them, which I, how- 
OTer, never personally witnessed, consists of a light raft of 
bamboo, with a stage, on which, several feet above the water, a 
dog or a oat is bound. Alongside the animal is placed a strong 
iron hook, which is fastened to the swimming bamboo by means 
of iibies of abacti. The crocodile, when it has swallowed the bait 
and the hook at tht? same time, endeavours in vain to get away, 
for the pliability of the raft prevents its being torn to pieces, 
and the peculiar elasticity of the bundle of fibres prevents its 
being bitten through. The raft serves likewise as a buoy for 
the captured animal According to the statements of the hunters, 
the largo crocodiles live fer from human habitations, generally 
selecting the close vegetation in an oozy swamp, in which their 
bellies, dragging heavily along, leave trails behind them which 
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betray tbem to ihe initiated. After a week thu paator meationed 
that his party had sent in three crooodilee, the Lirgest of which, 

however, measured only eighteen feet, but that he had not kept 
one for inc, as he hoj>ed to obtain one of thirty feet. Ilisoxpectu- 
tion, however, was not fulfilled. 

In the enyirons of Basey the Ignatius bean grows in remarkablo 
abundance, aa it alao doea in the south of S4mar and in some other 
of the Bisayan islands. It is not met with in Luicn, but it is 
very likely that I have introduced it there unwittingly. Its sphere 
of pioj)a<^alioii is very limited; and ray attempts to transplant it 
to the Botanical Garden of Buitenzorg were fruitless. Some large 
plants intended for that purpose, which during my absence arrived 
for me at Daraga, were incorpoirated by one of my patrons into 
his own garden ; and some, which were collected by himself and 
brought to Manilla, were afterwards lost. Every effort to got 
these seeds (kernels), which are used over the whole of Eastern 
Asia as medicine, to germinate miscarricnl ; tliey having been 
boiled before transmission, ostensibly for their preservation, but 
most probably to secure the monopoly of them. 

According to Fliickinger,* the gourd-shaped berry of the 
climbing shrub (Ignatia amara, L. Sttyehnot Ignatii, Berg. Iffna- 
tinna Philippmieay Lour.) contains twenty-four irreg^ular cgg- 
sliape<l seeds of the size (ti an inch which, however, are not so 
poisonous as the Ignatius beans, which taste like crack-nuts. 
In these seeds strychnine was found by Pelleticr and Caventou 
in 1818, as it subse4|aenily was in orack-nnte. The former con- 
tained twice as much of it as the latter, via. 1| per cent. ; but, as 
they are four times as dear, it is only produced from the latter. 

In many households in the Philippines the dangerous drug 
is t<» be found as a highly prized remedy, under the name of 
l*cpita dc Catbalonga. Oemclli Careri mentions it, and quotes 
thirteen different uses of it. I)r. Rosenthal (*' {Synopsis Plantarum 

* Cifropradium of tbe *' Plmmwcopceia of ihe Vegetable Kingdom/' p. 698. 
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Biaphor." p. 363) says: — " In India it bas been employed aa a 
remedy against cholera under the name of Pt^pteUi** Papecta is 
probably a clerical error. In E. Lall Bey's " Indigenoiis Drags 

of India," it is called Papeeta, wblcb is pronounced Pepita in 

English ; and Pepita is the 8paiiisli word for the keniel of a fruit. 
It is also held in high estimation as an antidote for the bite of 
serpenta. Father Blanco Flora of the Philippines," 61), states 
that he has more than once proYcd its efficacy in this respect in 
bis own person ; bat be cautions against its employment internally, 
as it bad been &tal in very many cases. It should not be taken 
into the mouth, for should the spittle be swallowed, and vomiting 
not ensue, death would be inevitable. The pastor of Tabaco, Ikiw- 
cvcr, almost always carried a pepita in his mouth. From 1842 
he began occasionally to take an Ignatius bean into his mouth 
as a protection against cholera, and so giadually accust om ed 
himself to it. When I met him in 1860 .he was quite well, and 
ascribed bis health and yigour expressly to that habit. Aco(n*d- 
ing to his communication, in cases of cholera the decoction was 
BuccessfuU y administered in small doses introduced into tea ; but 
it was most efficacious when, mixed with brandy, it was applied 
as a liniment. 

Hue also ('< Thibet^" i. 252) commends the expressed juice of the 
kouo-kono {Faha Ign, amor.), both for internal and external use, 

and remarks that it plays a great part in Chinese medicine, no 
apothecary's sliop being without it. Formerly the poisonous 
drug was considered a charm, as it is still by many. Father 
Camel* states that the Catbalogan or Bisayaa-bean, which the 
Indians call Igasur or Hananaog (the victorious), was generally 
worn as an amulet round the neck, being a preserratiye against 
poison, contagion, magic, and philtres, so potent, indeed, that the 
Devil /// propria pvrHOHu. could not harm the wearer. Especially 
efHcaciouB is it against a poison communicated by breathing upon 
• Philofl. Tmbs." 1699, No. 249, pp. 44, 87. 
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one^ for not only does it protect the wearer, bat it kills the 
individual wlio wishes to poison him. Oamel farther mentions a 
series of miracles w^hich superstition ascribed to the Ignatins bean. 

Oil the southern half of the eastern border, on the shore from 
Bor()ngan by Lauang as far aa Guiuon, there are considerable 
ploatations of cocoa, which are most imperfectly applied to 
the production of oiL From Bordngan and its visitas 12,000 
pitchers of cocoa-nut oil are yearly exported to Manilla, and the 
nuts consumed by men and pigs would suffice &r at least 8,000 
pitchers. As 1,000 nuts jdeld eight pitchers and a half, the 
vicinity of Borongan alone yields annually 6,000,000 nuts ; for 
which, assuming the average produce at 50 nuts, 120,000 full- 
bearing palms are required. The statement that their number 
in the above-mentioned district amounts to several millions must 
be an exaggeration. 

The oil is obtained in a very rode manner. The kernel is 
rasped out of the woody shell of the nut on rough boards, and left 
to rot ; and a few boats in a state of decay, ele\ ated on posts in 
the open air, serve as reservoirs, the oil dropping through their 
crevices into pitchers placed underneath ; and finally the boards 
are subjected to pressure. This operation, which requires several 
months for its completion, jrields such a bad, dark-brown, and 
viscid product that the pitcher fetches only two dollars and a 
quarter in Manilla, while a superior oil costs six dollars.* 

Recently a young Si>aniard has erected a factory in Borongau 
fpr the better preparation of oil. A winch, turned by two 
buflyoes, sets a number of rasps in motion by means of toothed 
wheels and leather straps. They are somewhat like a gimlet 
in form, and consist of five iron plates, with dentated edges, 
which are placed radiating on the end of an iron ro<l, and close 
together, forming a blunt point towards the front. The other 

* At Rornns^an tho tinfijaof 12 Rnntas cost 6r. (one quart iiTiont lOd.), the pot 2r., 
the trt'i^'lit 1') Manilla 3r., or, if the product is carried u cargo (matroae), 2|r. The 
price at ^luuUlu refun to the tiudju of IG gautas. 
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end of tbe rod passes through the centre of a disk, which oom- 

mnnicates the rotary motion to it, and projects heyond it. The 
workinaii, taking a dividwl cocoa-nut in his two hands, holds its 
interior arch, which contains the oil-bearing nut, with a firm 
pressure against the revolving rasp, at the same time urging 
with his breast, which is protected by a padded board, against 
the projecting end of the rod. The fine shreds of the nnt remain 
for tweWe hours in fiat pans, in order that they ni:iy be partially 
decomposed. Tlicy art- then li<;htly pressed in hand-presses ; and 
the liquor, which consists of one-third oil and two-thirds water, 
is caught in tubs, from which, at the end of six hours, the oil, 
floating on the surface^ is skimmed off. It is then heated in iron 
pans, containing 100 litres, until the whole of the water in it 
has evaporated, which takes from two to three hours. In order 
that the oil may cool rapidly, and not become dark in colour, two 
pailfuls of cold oil, freed from water, are poured into it, and the 
fire quickly removed to a distance. The compressed shreds are once 
more exposed to the atmo^here, and then subjected to a powerful 
pressure. After these two operations have been twice repeated, the 
rasped substance is suspended in sacks between two strong ver- 
tical boards and crushed to the utmost by means of clamp screws, 
and repeatedly shaken up. The refuse' serve'=< a> food for pi,2"s. 
The oil which runs irom the sacks is fric from water, and is 
consequently very clear, and is employed in the cooling of that 
which is obtained in the first instance.* 

The factory produces 1,500 tinajas of oiL It is in operation 
only nine months in the year ; from December to February the 
transport of nuts being prevented by the tempestuous seas, there 

• Newly pivparfd cocoa-nut oil serves for <•< okinc. ^nt qiii< klv bocomes rancid. 
It 18 very gtuei-ally used for burciug. In Europe, whore it siUloni apjK'.irs in 
a fluid state, as it does not dissolve until R., it is u&od in the manufacture 
of tapers, but cspedany for toap, for which it is peenliarlj adapted. Coooa-nnt 

soap is very ha^d, and brilliantly white, and is dissolved in fait water more easily 
than nny other soap. The oily nut has lately l>ccn imf^'^rtcd from Bniil into 
England under the name of " cop(>crah," and pn-stscd after heating. 
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being no land oommunication. The manufacturer was not suc- 
cessful in procuriiirr nuts from flie immediate Ticinity in sufficient 
quniitity to enable him to cany 011 his operations witliout interru])- 
tion, nor, during the favourable season of the year, could he lay 
up a storo for the winter months, although he paid the com- 
paratively high price of three dollars per thousand. 

While the natives manufBetured oil in the manner just described^ 
they obtained from 1,000 nuts 3| pots, which, at 6r. each, fetched 
21 r, ; that is 3 r. less than was offered them for the raw nuts. 
These (lata, which are obtained trom the manufacturers, ai(» 
probably exaggerated, but they are in the main well founded ; 
and the traveller in the Philippines often has the opportunity of 
observing similar anomalies. For example, in Ba^t, North Gama- 
rines, I bought six cocoa-nuts for one ouarto, at the rate of nine 
hundred and sixty ftst one dollar, the common price there. On 
my asking why no oil-factory had been erected, I received for 
answer that tlie nuts were cheaper singly than in quantities. 
In the first place, the Indian sells only when he wants money ; 
but he knows that the manu&oturer cannot well afford to have his 
business suspended ; so, careless of the result^ he makes a temporary 
profit, and never thinks of ensuring for l*i'iwft1f a permanent Bouroe 

of income. 

In the province of Lagiina, where the Indians prepare coarse 
brown sugar from sugar-cane, the women carry it for leagues to 
the market, or expose it for sale on the country roads, in small 
loaves (panoehe), generally along with buyo. Every passenger 
chats with the seller, weighs the loaf in the hand, eats a bit, and 
])robably passes on without buying any. In the evening the 
woman returns to her home with her wares, and the next day 
repeats the same process. 

Particular instances have escaped my recollection; but I re- 
member that in two cases at least the price of the sugar in these 
loaves was cheaper than in the pico. Moreover, the Government 
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of the day antieiptttod the Tndiaiw in setting the exainplft, by 
aeUin^ cigars cheaper singly than in quantities. 

In Europe a speculator generally can calculate beforchaud, with 
the greatest certainty, the cost of production of any article ; b\jt 
in the Philippines it is not always so easy. Independently of 
the uncertainty of hibour, the regularity of the supply of raw 
material is disturbed, not only by laziness and caprice, but also 
by jealousy and distrust The Indians, as a rule, do not wil- 
lingly see Europeans settle amongst them and engage successfully 
in local openitions which they theiuselves do not understand how 
to execute ; and in like mauuer the Creoles are reeerved with 
foreigners, who generally are superior to them in capital, skill, 
and activity. Besides jealousy, suspicion also plays a great part, 
and this influences the native as well against themestiae as against 
the Oastilian. Enough takee place to the present day to justify 
this feeling; but formerly, when the most thriving subjects could 
buy governorships, and shamelossly fleece their provinces, such 
outrageous abuses are said to have been |>emiitted that, in process 
of time, su^icion has become a kind of instinct amongst the 
Indians. 
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From a drawing by a TojfaUte. 
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CHAFTEK XXI. 

TUB ULAiniOP Lirri. — fi>C!Vm.—A s'>I.kat\KA.— •VLPHVKPBODVCI.— LAUBtTO.— 

CKOCOUILB0. 

The island of Leyt^, between 9* and IT 34' N., and 124" 7' and 
120 9 E. Gr., is above 2-5 iiiilos in Icnj^th, and almost 12 miles 
broad, and contains 170 square miles. As I have already re- 
peated, it is divided ham Sdmar only by the small strait ol Sau 
Juanioo. The chief town, Tadoban, or Taolobang, lies at the 
eastern entrance of this strait, with a very good harbour and 
nnintermpted communication with Manilla, and has consequently 
become the chief emporium of trade to Leyte, liiliruu, and 
tSouth and East Samar.* 

The local governor likewise showed me much obliging atten- 
tion ; indeed, almost without exception I have, since my return, 
retained the most agreeable reminiscences of the Spanish officials ; 
and, therefore, if fitting opportunity occurred, I could treat of 
the improprieties of the Administration with <>reater iTOpartiolity. 

In tho afternoon of the day after my arrival at Tacluban, on a 

• On PigAfelU'a map Leyf6 ia divided into tiro paita, tlia norlli bring oaUed 

Baibay, and the south Coylon. When MngelLin in Blnssana (LimHsana) in((uirod 
after tho mo«t coiiHidcntblo plarcfi of Ixisineii-*, C'rvloii (i.ff. Loyle), CiUagan 
(Caraga), and Zubu ^Cebu) were named to hiui. Pigaf., 70* 

T 
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sudden there came a aoiind like the nieh of a furious toirent ; 
the air became dark, and a hirge cloud of locusts svept over the 
place* 

T will nut again rocount that pheiioinenoii, which has bet'U 80 
»»it( ii (le^crilM-tl, aud is essentially the same in all quarters of the 
globe, but will simply n Tnark that the swarm, which was more 
than five hundred feet in width, and about fifty feet in depth, its 
extremitj being lost in the forest, was not thought a yery oonaider- 
able one. It caused vigilanoe, bat not consternation. Old and 
younj^ eagerly endeavouml to catch as many of the delicate 
creatures as they could, with cloths, nets, and flags, in onU-r, as 
Dampier relates, " to roast theiii in an earthen pan over fire until 
their legs and wings drop off, and their heads and backs assume 
the colour of boiled crabs after which process he says they had 
a pleasant taste. In Birmah, at the present day, they are con- 
t<i«lcn'<l as delicacies, t 

The locusts art <>iic of the ^reatcbl plagues ot the Philippines, 
uud sometimes destroy the harvest of entire provinces. The 
" Legisbcion Ultramarina " (iv. 604) contains a special edict 
req>ecting the extirpation of these devastating pests. As soon as 
they a])pear, the populatkm of the invaded localities are to be 
drawn out in the greatest possible numbers, under the conduct 
of the auth<uities, in order to effect their destruction. The 
most approved means lor the attainment of this object are set 
forth in an official document referring to the adoption of extra- 
ordinary measures in cases of public emergency ; and in this the 

• According tn Dr. Gentackcr : aidipoiU tnhfutimlm^ Haan, JarHkm Mmi" 
ffHiXt Mt y. n. 'Dif dt ><i«;nation of Meyen, which the 8y!<tomist8 must have over- 
looked, has the priority of Uaaa'sj but it requires to be altered to CEdipoda 
lIaniIeo«ia» m the species doM not iMloDg to the genus acridium in the modem 
MRM. It oeeim also in Lsaon and in Tiinar, and is doady allied to our Bnnpean 

ivi-p;-r:tt'>ry locusts, fUdi/yofia tuijratoruu 

t Afttr the king Imd withdrawn . . • '* 8we€tmc*als and cakes in abundance were 
brought, find ah>o roastod locusts, which were pressed upon the guests as great 
deUoMMa.**— *'OoL Fytdw'i Mi«Mm to Mandalay FkriiMnoDt,*' A/Yr«, June, 1869. 
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loeuats aro placed midway between sea-pirates and conflagrations. 
Of the varions means wbioh have been contrived against the 

destructive creatures, that sonietiiuos appear in incredible num- 
bertj, but which have boon as frequently int lVoctual as otherwise, 
only one shall be now mentioned. On the 27th April, 1824, the 
Sociedad Economica determined to import the bird, the martin 
(Chueuh sp.), " which feeds by instinct on locnsts." In the 
autumn of the following year the first consignment arrived from 
China ; in 1S20 a scn-ond ; and in 1802 again occurs the item of 
1,'ill dollars for martins. 

On the following day I procetnled with the pastor of Dagami 
(there are mnmIs in Leyt^) from Taoloban southwards to Piles and 
Tan&uan, two flourishing pkoes on the east coast Hardly half a 
league from the Utter place, and close to the sea, a clifE of crystal 




The Trt/iuutil of Biiniiien. 

a, Kuparaciuun, N. 175 6' S. ; ^ N. 179' if S. ; e, Maxucugnn. S. 2" 7' N. i <i, Uw iMuuagv to the 

nUUw%S.irir.; «,KMiboi,S.16<'rW. 

line rock rises up out of the sandy plain, which was level up 
to this point. It is of a greyish-green quartsoee chlorite schist, 
from which the enterprising Father had endeayouredy with a per- 
severance worthy of better success, to procure Ume by burning. 

After an ample breakfast in the convent, we proceeded in the 
afternoon to Dagami, and, on the next day, to Burduen.* 

* The namps of thoM two looaliti«a^ on Co^o'a mmy, no ooolinuided. Barftuen 

lies south of Dugkmi. 

T 2 
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The country was still Hat. C<)c<m-grove8 und rice-tields here 
and there interrupted the thick foroBt ; but the country is thiol j 
inhabited, and the people appear more cheerful, handsomery and 
cleaner than those of S&mar. South of Bur&uen rises the moun- 
tain ridge of Manacu<,niii, on the further slope of which is a large 
bolfatara, whic-h yii'lds sulphur lor the powder manufactory in 
Manilla, and for coramerce. A Spanish seaman accompaniecl me. 
Where the road passed through swamp we rode on buffaloes. 
The pace of the animals is not unpleasant, but the stretchings of 
the thighs across the broad backs of the gigantic buffaloes of the 
Philippines is very fatiguing. A quarter of an hour beyond 
iiuiauou we crossed the D iguitau, wliicli Hows south-west to 
nortli-east, and is a liundrcd feet broad, its bed being fidl <»f 
hirgc volcanic blocks ; and, soon after, a smali river in a brond 
bed; and, some hundred paces &rther, one of a hundred and 
fifty feet in breadth ; the two latter being arms of the Bur&uen. 
They flow firom west to ea^, and enter the sea at Dulag. The 
second arm was originated only the preceding year, duiing a 
flood. 

We passed the night in a hut on the northern slope of the 
Manac&gan, which the owner, on seeing us approach, had volun- 
tarily quitted, and with his wife and child sought other lodgings. 
The custom of the country requires this when the accommoda- 
tion does not suffice for both ptirtics ; and payment for the same 
is neither demanded nor, except \ory rarely, tendered. 

About six o'clock on tlie following morning we started ; and 
about half-past six climbed, by a pleasant path through the forest, 
to the ridge of the Manao^igan, which consists of trachytic horn- 
blende ; and about seven o'clock we crossed two small rivers 
flowing north-west, and then, by a curve, reached the coast at 
Dulag. From the ridge we l aught sight, towards the south, of the 
great white heaps of 'Irliris of tlie mountain Danan glimmering 
through the trees. About nine o'clock we came through the 
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thickly -wooded crater of the Kasiboi, and, further south, to some 
sheds ill which the sulphur is smelted. 

The raw material obtained from the solfatara is paid for in 
three kinds : firstly, sulphur already melted to crusts ; secondly, 
sublimated, which contains much condensed water in its inter- 
stices ; and thirdly, in the clay, which is divided into the more or 
less rich, from which the greatest quantity is obtained. Cocoa- 
nut oil, which is thrown into flat iron pans holding six arrobas. 




A Hut in tht Crater nf Kn»ihoi. 



is addetl to the sulphurous clay, in the proportion of six quarts to 
four arrobas, and it is melted and continually stirred. The clay 
which fliKits on the surface, now freed from the sulphur, Ixuiig 
skiiiuued off, fresh sulphurous chiy is thrown into tlie cauldron, and 
so on. In two or three hours six arrobas of sulphur, on an ave- 
rage, may be obtained in this manner from twenty-four arrobas of 
sulphurous clay, and poured into wooden chests it is moulded into 
blocks of alx)ut four arrobas. Half the oil employed is recovered 
by throwing the clay which has been saturated with it into a framo 
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formed by two narrow bamboo hurdles, placed at a sharp angle. 
The oil drops into a sLcipiiig gutter of bamboo which is placed 
underneath, and from that flows into a pot The price of the 
sulphur at Manilla varies between 1) and 4| doUais per pico. I 

SAW the frames, full of clay, from which the oil exuded ; but 
the operation itself I did not, unfortunately, then witness, and 
I cannot explain in what maimer the oil is added. From some 
experiments made on a small scale, therefore under essentially 
different conditions, and never with the same material, it appeared 
that the oil aeoderates the separation of the sulphur, and retards 
the access of the air to the sulphur. In these experiments, the 
sulphur contained in the bottom of the crucible was always 
coloured black by the separation of charcoal from tlie oil, and it 
was neoessaiy to purify it by distillation beforehand. Of this^ 
however, the smelters at Leyte made no mention, and ihey 
even had no appaiatus for the purpose, while their sulphur was 
of a pure yellow colour. 

Some hundreds of piices further soutli, a hot spring (o(r H.), 
twelve feet broad, flows from the east, dcpoaitiug silicious siuter 
at its edges. 

As we followed a ravine stretching from North to South, 
with sides one hundred to two hundred feet in height, the 
vegetation gradually ceased, the rock being of a dazzling white, 

or coloured by sublimuted sulphur. In numerous places thick 
clouds of vajKJur burst from the ground, with a strong smell of 
sulphurated water. At some thousand paces further, the ravine 
bends round to the left (east), and expands itself to the bay; 
and here numerous silicious springs break through the loose 
day-earth, which is permeated with sulphur. This solfatara must 
formerly have been much more active than it is now. The ravine, 
which has been formed bv its dosduttion of the rock, and is full 
of lofty heaps of debris, may be one thousand feet in breadth, 
and quite five times as long. At the east end there is a number 
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of amull, boiliug quagmires, which, ou forcing a stick into the 
matted ground, send forth water and steam. In some deep spots 
further west, grey, white, red, and yellow clays haTC been de- 
posited ill siiiuU beds over each other, giving them the appearance 
of variegated marls. 

To the south, right opposite to the ridge which leads to 
Burauen, may be seen a basin twenty-five feet broad, in a cavern 
in the white decomposed rock, from which a petrifying water 
containing silicious acid flows abundantly. The roof of the 
cavern is hung with stalactites, which either are covered with 
solid sulphur, or consist entirely of that substance. 

On the upper slope of the Danan mountain, near to the summit, 
so much sulphur is deposited by the vapours from the sulphurated 
water that it may be* collected with ooooa-nut shells. In some 
crevicesy which are protected against the cooling effects of the 
atmospheric air, it melts together in thick, brown crusts. The 
solfatara of Danaii is situated exactly south of tliat below, at the 
end of the ravine of the Kasiboi. The clay earth, from which 
the silicic acid has been washed out by the rains, is carried into 
the valley, where it forms a plain, the greater part of which is 
occupied by a small lake, Malaksan (sour), slightly impregnated 
with sulphuric acid. Its surface, which, by reason of the very 
flat banks, is protected against the weather, I found to be al>out 
five hundred paces long and one hundred broad. From the 
elevation of the solfutara, a rather large fresh- water lake, sur- 
rounded by wooded mountains, is seen through a gap, exactly 
south, which is named Janiinan. The night was passed in a 
ruined shed at the south-east of the lake Malaksan ; and on the 
following morning we climbed the south side of the mountain 
ridge and, skirling the solfatara of the Danun, arrived in an 
hour and a hall at lake Jaruunan. 

This lake, as well as the Malaksan, mBS\gl0^ the natives with 
superstitious fear on account of the suspicious neighbourhood of 
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ihe solfatara, and therefore bos not been profaiiod by either 
marinar, fiaher, or swimmer, and was very full of fish. For the 
purpose of raeosnring its depth, I had a raft of bamboos con- 
stmeted ; and when my oompanions saw me floating salely on the 
hike, they all, without exception, sprang into it, and tumbled 
al)out ill tlie water with infinite delight and loud outcries, as if 
they \vislie<l to indemnify themselves for their long ahstinence ; 
SO that the raift was not ready before three o'clock. The sound- 
ings at ihe centre of the basin, which was, at the southern edge, 
steeper than on the north, gave 13 braaas = 21-7 o£ depth ; the 
greatest length of the lake amounted to nearly 800 vans (008 

metres), and the breadth to about 
^^i^^^^^t^ *® mnch. As we returned 

' . 1 in the evening;, by torchlight, 

over the crest of the mountain 
to our night-quarters at the sour 
lake, we passed by the very 
modest dweUing-plaoe of a 
married pair. Three brandies, 
projecting outwards from the 
principal trunk of a tree, and 
lop{)ed at equal points, sustainwl 
a hut of bamboos and palm-leaves of eight feet square. A hole 
in the floor formed the entrance, and it was divided into a 
chamber and ante-chamber, and four bamboo poles supported, 
above and below, two layers of bamboos, one of which furnished 
a balcony, and the other a shop on which betd was sold. 

The day after my return to Bnr4nen an obliging Spanish 
merchant drove me through the fertile j)lain of volcanic sand, on 
wliicli rice, maize, and sugar-cane were cultivated, to Dulag, 
which lies directly to the west, on the shore of the tranquil sea. 
The distance (according to Coello three leagues) hardly amounts 
to two leagues. From this place, Point Ghiiuan, the south point 
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of S&mar, appears like an uland separated from the mainland, 
and fbrther sonih (If. 103* Af to 103* ^ 8.) Jomonjol 18 seen, the 

first island of the Archipelago sighted by Magellan on Ifith 
April, 1521. At Dulag, my former companion joined us in order 
to accompany us on the journey to the Bito Lake. The arrange- 
ment of the means of advance and of proTiaions, and, still more^ 
the dne consideration of all the propositions of three indiTidnals^ 
each of whose claims were entitled to equal respect, occupied 
much time and rt ^uired some address. Wc at length sailed in a 
large ca^co (barge) southwards along the coast to the mouth of the 
river Mayo, which, according to the ma]) and the information 
there giyen, is eaid to come from the Bito Lake. We proceeded 
upwards in a boat, bat were informed at the first, hut that the lake 
could be reached only by making a long cironit through swampy 
forest ; when most of our party pro])osed to return. Various 
reasons besides the want of unanimity in the conduct of our 
adventure, which had proceeded thus far, delayed our arrival at 
Abuyog until eleven o'clock at night. In the first place, on our 
way, we had to cross a small branch of the Mayo, and after that 
the Bito Biver. The distance of the latter from Abiiyog (extrava- 
gantly set down on Coello's map) amounts to fourteen hundred 
bra/as, according to a measurement of the gobemadorcillo, which 
is probably correct.* 

The following day, as it rained heavily, was employed in 
making inquiries respecting the road to the Bito Lake. We 
received very varied statements as to the distance, but all agreed 
in painting die road thither in a diseouraging light. A trouble- 
some journey of at least ten hours appeared to us to be what most 
probably awaited us. 

On the monow, through a pleasant forest road, we reached in 
an hoar the Bito Biver, and proceeded in boats, which we met 
there, up the river between flat sandy banks covered with tall 

* A Biiiall river enters tho »eu on the aoutb of the Caatle of AbOjrog. 
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etaie and reeds. In about ten minutes, some trees thrown right 
across the stream compelled us to make a ciroait on land, which 
in half an hour brought us again to the riyer, above the obstaciefl. 
Here we constmcfed rafts of bamboo, upon which, unmersed to 

the depth of half a foot, the material being very loosely adjustui, 
we reached the lake in ten minutes. We found it covered with 
green oonferrs ; a double border of pistia and broad-leaved reed 
grasses, six to seven feet high, enclosing it all round. On the 
south and west some low hillocks rose up, while from the middle 
it appeared to be almost circular, with a girdle of forest. Coello 
iiiakt'8 the lake much too large (four iustead of one square mile), 
and its distance from Abuyog can be only a little over a league. 
With the assistance of a cord of lianas tied together, and rods 
placed in a line, we found its breadth 585 braaas = 977 metres 
(in th^ broadest part it might be a little over 1,000 metres) ; and 
the length, as computed from some imperfect observations, 1 ,0u7 
brazas (1,680 metres), consequently less than one square mile. 
Soundings showed a gently inclined basin, 8 brazas (l'i '3) deep 
ill the middle. I would gladly have determined the proportions 
with more accuracy ; but want of time, the inaccessibility of the 
edge of the bank, and the miserable condition of our raft, allowed 
of only a few rough measurements. 

Not a trace of human habitations was observable on the shore ; 
hut at a quarter of an hour's distance from the nortlit^rn tnlgo we 
iound a comfortable hut, surrounded by deep mud and prickly 
calamus, the tenants of which, however, were living in plenty, 
and with greater conveniences than many dwellers in the villages. 
We were very well received and had fish in abundance, as well 
as tomatoes, and capsicum to season them with, and dishes of 
English earthenware out ot wliieli to eat them. 

The abuudauoe of wild swine had led the settlers to iuvent a 
peculiar contrivance, by which they arc apprised of their approach 
even when asleep, and guided to their trail in the darkness. A 
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rope made of strips of banana tied together, and upwards of a 
thousand feet in length, is extended along the ground, one end of 
which is attached to a cocoa-nut shell, full of water, which is sub> 
pended immediately orer the sleeping-place of the hunter. When 

a pig comes in contact with the rope, the water is overturned by 
the jerk ujwn the sleeper, who, seizing the rope in his liand, is 
thereby conducted to his prey. The principal employment of our 
hosts appeared to be fishing, which is so productive that the 
roughest apparatus is suflBciait. There was not a single boat, but 
only loosely-bound rafts of bamboo, on which the fishers, sinking, 
as we ourselves did on our raft, half a foot deep, moved about 
amongst the crocodiles, which I never beheld in such numbers 
and of 80 large a size as in this lake. Some swam about on the 
surfiMse with their backs projecting out of the water. It was 
striking to see the complete indifference with which even two litUe 
girls waded in the water in the face of the great monsters. 
Fortunately the latter appeared to bo satisfied with tlieir ample 
rations of fish. Four kinds of fish are said to be found in the 
lake, amongst them un eel ; but we got only one.* 

Early on the following morning our native attendants were 
already drunk. This led to the discovery of another occupation 
of the settlers, which I do not hesitate to disclose now that the 
Government monopoly has been abolished. They secretly distilled 
palm-brandy, and carried on a considernble trade in it ; and this 
albo explained to me why the horrors of the ruud to the Mayo 
Bivor and to Abuyog had been painted in such warm colours-t 

We returned on our rafts to the phiee where we had found 
them, a distance of about fifteen hundred feet; and onwards, 
through wild cane with large dusters of flowers (Snceharttm sp.), 
sixteen feet high, east by north, we got to our boats, and then lo 

* Oolfius giurin Buch. litim. 

t TIm lak» at that time liad bnt one outlet, bot in the vet feeion it nwj be in 
eonnectioo villi the Meyo, vbich, at ite aoith-eaet sidok it quite flat. 
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the bar, whence, after a march of an hour and a half, we reached 
Abuyog. From Abuyog we returned by water to Dulog, and 
by land to Biir4iiien, where we arrived at night, sooner than onr 
hoaderB had expeeted, for we canght them deepmg in our beds. 

At no distant date much tobacco was cultiTated in this 
country, and was allowed to be sold to the peasantry under certain 
conditions; but recently it was forbidden to be sold, except by 
the Ck>Temment, who themselves determined its value at so very 
low a rate that the culture of tobaoco has almost entirely oeased. 
As the tobacco company, however, had already erected stores 
and appointed collectors, the initiated rightly peronved before- 
hand that these steps would be followed by compulsory labour, 
even as it occurred in other places. 

The east coast of Leyt^ is said to be rising, while the west is 
being destroyed by the sea, and at Ormog the sea is said to have 
advanced about fifty eUs in six years. 
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MAimiBt AMD ovmoifs or TBB muxiM nntiAxt. 

The Bisavuiis — at lca«t the inhabitants of the ishiiids of Sainar 
and Leyte (I have not become closely ucquaiuted with my others) 
— ^belong to one xaoe.* They are» physically and intellectually, 
in chanuster, dress, manners and enstoou, so similar that my 
notes, which were originally made at difforent points of the two 
islands, have, after removal of the nnmerous repetitions, fhsed 
into one, which affords a more complete picture, and affords, at 
the some time, opportunity for the small differences, where they 
do occur, to stand out more conspicuously. 

There are no negiitoe either in S4mar or Leyt^, bnt many Cimar- 
roneee, who pay no tribute, and who do not live in villagee, bnt 
independently in the forests. Unfortunately I have had no per- 
sonal intercourse with them, and what I have learned respecting 

* JVmImIm or Bitayot, aooording to « native wotd d«ioliiig fha naie, muikbe tho 

inhabiianta of the islands botween TiUzon and Mindan&o, and must have be« n 
m nurnod by the Spaniards from their practice of tattooing themsclvea. Cruwrurd 
(" Dii-t." 939) thinks these facts not firmly established, and they are certainly not 
meolionodligfjPigAMIft; who, howofor, wrilM, p. 80:— **Ho (tho king of Zvba) 
was . . . paintod in Tarioos ways with firp." Purchas ("Pilgrimage," fo. i. 603) — 
" The king of Zubut had his skiiino painted with u hot iron pcnsill ; " and Morga, 
fo. i — " Traeo todo il cuerpo labrado con fuego." From this they appear to have 
tattooed theoMelvei in the nonov of the Fspoae, by homing in qwto and itripee 
into the skin. Bat Morga states in another place (f 138) — "They ere distin* 
guish'>d from the inhabitants of Luzon by their hair, which iho mon cut into a 
pigtail after the old Spanish manner, and paint their bodies in many patterns, with- 
ont toaehing the Cmm." The emtoot of tattooing, whieh eiqpeen to have oeaoed 
with the introduction of Chriatianity, for the dergyman so often quoted (Tbivenot, 
p. 4) de*crib«« it as anknown, cannot be regarded as a chamctoristic of the 
Biaayans ; and tribes of the northern part uf Luzon tattoo at tha present day. 
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them from the Christian inhabitants of Samar is too uncertain 
to be repeated. But it does aeem that all these Cimarronese or 
their ancestors have traded with the Spaoiaxda, and that their 
religion has appropriated many Oatholic forms. Thus, when 
plant inp^ rice, and, according to ancient practices, setting apart 
some oi" the seed to be otfercd in the four corners of the field a.-* 

sacrifice, they are accustomed 
to repeat some mutilated Ca- 
tholic prayers, which they ap- 
pear to consider as efficadoos 
as their old heathenish ones. 
Some have their children bap- 
tized a-s well, as it costs no- 
thing ; but, save in these re- 
spects, they perform no other 
Christian or civil obligations. 
They are very peaceable, 
neither making war with one 
anotlier, nor having poistau-d 
arrows. Instances of Cimar- 
ronese, who go over to Christi- 
anity and village lile!» together 
with tribute and servitude, are 
extremely rare ; and the num- 
l>cr of the Indians, who re- 
turn to the forests in order 
to become Cimarronese, is, on the other hand, very inoon* 
siderable indeed — still smaller than in Luaon, aa the natives, 
from the dull, almost yegetating life which they lead, are not 
easily brought into such straitened circumstances as to be com- 
pelled to leave their village, which, still more than in Luzon, is all 
the world to them. 
The culture of rice follows the seasons of the year. In some 




,/ Jhsiii/nii Iii'iidii. 

Camisu of g uiuora : Mjra of Enropean cotton : 
•nd iMl or Vtto [1990mm). 
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places whero there are large fields the plongli (arado) and Uie sod- 
sod (bere called surod) are employed ; but, almost universally, the 

rice-field is only trodden over by bufl'uloes in the rainy soas(jn. 
Sowing is done on the west coast in May and June, planting in 
July and August, and reaping from November to January. One 
ganta of seed-corn gives two, sometimes from three to four, 
calmnes (t>., fifty, seventy-five, and a hundred fold). In the 
chief town, G^tbalogan, there are but very few irrigated fields 
{tuhigan, from tuhig, water), the produce of which does not 
sufHee for the re(juireinents, and the deficiency is made up from 
other places on the coasts of the island. On the other baud, 
Cutbalugan produces abaca, cocoa-nut oil, wax, bolatc (edible 
holothuria, sea cucumber), dried fish, and woven stuffik On the 
north and east coasts sowing takes place from November to 
January, and reai)ing six months later. During the remaining 
six months the field serves us ])astiire for the cattle ; but in many 
plaees rice culture goes on even during these months, but on 
other fields. A large portion of this rice is frequently lost on 
account of the bod weather. 

Purchases of land are seldom made^ it being generally acquired 
by cultivation, by inheritance, or forfeiture. In Oatbalogan the 
best rice land was paid for at the rate of one dollar for a ganta 
of seed-corn, and, on the north coast of liiiuang, a field producing 
yearly one hundred cabones was purchased for thirty dollars. 
Keckoning, as in Niiga, one ganta of seed-corn at feur loanes, and 
seventy-five cabanes of produce at one quifion, the eostem rice 
land costs» in the first instance, three thalers and a third, in the 
second three thalers. The owner lets the bore property out on 
leases, and receives one-half the harvest as rent.* 

The cultivation of rice in Leyte is conducted as in bamar, but 
it has given way to the cultivation of abacd ; the governors, while 
they were allowed to trade, compelled the natives to devote a 

* UesjMria (ItalMin) ; in^tuyor (French). 
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part of their fields and of their hibour to it. Should a peasant 
be in arrears, it is the prevalent custom in the country for huu 
to pay to the dealer double the balance remaining due at the 
next harvest. 

Rice culture, which in Catbalogan is almost the only harvest 
gained, requires no other implement of agriculture than the wood 
knife, to loosen the soil somewhat, and a sharp stick for making 
holes at distances of six inches for the reception of five or six 
grains of rice. Sowing is done from May to June, weeding twice, 
and five months later it is cut stalk by stalk ; the reaj^er receiv- 
ing half a real daily wages and food. The produce is between 
two and three cabanes per ganta, or fifty to seventy fold. The 
land costs nothing, and wages amount to nearly five reals per 
ganta of seed-corn. After a good harvest the caban fetches four 
reals ; but just before the harvest the price rises to one dollar, 
and often much higher. The ground is used only once for dry 
rice ; camote (batata), abaca, and caladium being planted on it 
after the harvest. Mountain rice is more remunerative than rice 
of the valley, about in the proportion of nine to eight. 

Next to rice the principal articles of sustenance arc camote 
(convo/ruim IxitataH)^ ubi {dioscorea), gabi {caladium) ^ palauan (a 
large arum, with taper leaves and spotted stalk). Camote can be 
planted all the year round, and ripens in four months ; but it takes 
place generally when the rice culture is over, when little labour 
is available. When the cultivation of camote is retained, the 
old plants are allowed to multiply by their runners, and only the 
tubers are taken out of the ground. But larger produce is 
obtained by cleaning out the ground and planting anew. From 
eight to fifteen gantas may be had for half a real, and a sack for 
about three to six sgr.* 

Although there are large plantations of abaca, during my 

• With ua Ihe sack of poUtces coetB on the average, in the country, ten, in the 
town, twenty Bgr. 
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Tisit it was but little cultivated, the price not being sufficiently 

remunerative. 

Tobacco also -is cultivated. Fonnerly it might be sold in the 
country, but now it baa to be delivered at the hacienda. 

A resinous oil, bal^ or mahp^, is found in S6mar and Alb&y, 
probably also in otber proTinces. It is obtained from a diptero- 
carpus (apHon), one of fbe loftiest trees of tbe forest, by cutting 
in the trunk a \vi(k' hole, hah' a foot deep, hollowed out into 
the form of a basin, and from time to time lij^liling a fire in it, 
FO as to free the channels through which it flows of obstructions. 
The oil thus drained is collected daily and comes into commerce 
without any further preparation. Its chief application is in the 
preserration of iron in ship-building. Nails dipped in the oil ol 
the baldo, before being driven in, will, as I have been assured 
bv credible individual^, defy the action of rust for tfii years: Init 
it is principally uned as a varnish for ships, which are ])aintcHl 
with it both within and without, and it also protects wood against 
termites and other insects. The bal6o is sold in Alb4y at four 
reals for the tinaja of ten gantas (the litre at eight pence). A 
cement formed by the mixture of burnt lime, gum elemi, and 
cocoa-nut oil, in such pro]X)rtions as to form a tliick paste before 
application, is used for the j>rotcction of the bottoms of ships; 
and the coating is said to last a year.* 

Wax is bartered by the Cimarronese. The whole of S4mar 
annually yidds from two hundred to three hundred picos, whose 
value ranges between twenty-five and fifty dollars per })ico, while 
in Manilla the price is generally five to ten dollars higlier ; but it 
fluctuates very much, as the same pro<luct is brought from many 
other localities and at very irregular intervals of time. 

There is hardly any breeding of cattle, notwithstanding the 

* In China an oil ia procured from the aeoda of vemieia montana^ wludi, by the 

ndiiition of iiliim, lithHrjje, and «t ■atitc. with n trrndn }i- a!, oasiiy forms a valuable 
Tarnub, which, when mixed with re»it>, is employed in rondt-iitifj the hf^tlr'niR of 
rawala watartight. P. Champion, " InduKt. Anc. ct Mod.de i'Kuip. Chinoio/' 114. 

V 
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ItuLuriant growth of grasses and the absence of destruotiTe 
animals. Horses and bnffitloes are very rare, and are said to 
haye been introduced late, not before the present century. As 

in S&mar there are hardly any other country roads than the sea- 
shoio and tlic sliallow becls of rivers (it is belter in the north of 
Lcyte), the buflalo is used only once every year in treading over the 
earth of the rice>field. During the rest of the year he roams at 
large on the pastures, in the forest, or on a small island, where 
such exists, in the neighbourhood. It is very rare to see several 
buffaloes, attached to the lar^e trank of a tree, dragging it to 
the village, and their number, therefore, is extremely small. 
Buflfaloea which tread the rice laud well are worth as much as ten 
dollars. The mean price is three dollars for a buffalo-hull, and 
five to six dollars for a hiifEalo*cow. Homed cattle are only 
occasionally used as Tiotams at festiTals. The proper^ of several 
owners, they are very limited in ntmiber, and live half-wild in 
the mountains. There is hardly any trade in tlum, but the 
average price is three dollars for a heifer, and five or six dollars 
for a cow. Almost every family possesses a pig ; some, three or 
lour of them. A fat pig costs six or seven dollars, even more 
than a cow. Many Indian tribes abstain strictly from beef; but 
pork is essential to their feasts. Cbease, too, is so dear that 
from three to four dollars would, under favourable circumstances, 
be got on that account for a fat animal. Sheep and goats thrive 
well, and propagate easily, but also exist only in small number si, 
and are hardly utilised either for their wool or their flesh. 
Creoles and mestises are for the most part too idle even to keep 
sheep, preferring daily to eat fowls. The sheep of Shanghai, 
imported by the governor of Tudoban, also thrive and propagate 
famously. A laying hen costs half a real, a cock the saihe, and 
a game cock as much as three dollars, often considerably more. 
8ix or eight hens, or thirty eggs, may be bought for one real. 
A family consisting of father, mother, and five ehildren 
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requires daily nearly twentj-fbur ohnpas of palay (rice in tlie 
husk), which, after winnowing, comes to ahout twelve chupaa. 
This at the average price of four reals per oaban costs about half 
a real. The price, however, varies. Sometimes, after the harvest, 
it is three reals per caban ; befoio it, ten ; and in Albay, even 
about thirty reals. Then about three cnartos are wanted for extras 
(as fish, crabs, vegetables, etc), which, howerer, are generally 
collected by the children ; and, lastly, lor oQ two cu., buyo one ou., 
tobacco three cu. (three leaves fer one cu.), the latter being smoked, 
not chewed. A woman consumes half as much buyo and tobacco 
as a man. Buyo and tobacco are less used iu Leyt^ than in 
Sdmar. 

For clothing a man requires yearly — four rough shirts of 
guinara, costing from one to two reals; three or four hose, at 
one to two and a half reals ; two handkerchief for the head, at 
one and a half real (hats are not worn on the south and west 

coasts), and for the church festivals genorally one pair of shoes, 
seven renin; one fine shirt, a dollar or more; and fine hose, four 
reals. A woman requires — ^four to six camisas of guinara, at cue 
real ; two to three sayas of guinara, at three to four reals» and 
one or two sayas of European printed cotton, at five reals ; two 
handkerchiefs, at one and a half to two reals ; and one or two pairs 
of slippers (r/iiuelm) to go to mass in, at two reals and upwards.' 

The women generally have, besides, a fine camisa costing at 
least six reals ; a mantilla for churclif;oin<>, six reals (it lasts 
four years) ; and a comb, two cu. Many also baveunder-petticoats 
(nabuaa), two pieces at four reals, and earrings of brass and a 
rosary, which last articles are purchased once for all. In the 
poorer localities, L&uang for instance, only the home-woT< 
guinaras are worn ; and there a man requires — three shirts 
three hose, which are cut out of three pieces of guinara, at 
reals, and a aalacot (hat), generally home-made, worth half a real 
while a woman uses yearly — four saya-s, value six reals; and 1 
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camisa, with a finer one for the feasts, eight reals. Under- 
{H'ttifoats are not worn ; and the clothing of the children may be 
estimated at about half of the above rates. 

For household furniture a family has a cooking pot* of 
unglazed burnt clay, imported by ships from ManiUa, the cost 
of which is fixed by the Talue of its contents in rice ; a supply 
of bamboo-canes; seven plates, costing between two and five 
cu. ; a earahai (iron pan), three to four reals; cocoa-nut shells 
serving for glasses; a few small pots, altogether half a real; a 
sundnuf/, four to six reals, or a bo/o (large wood kuife), one 
dollar; and a pair of scissors (for the women), two reals. The 
loom, which eyery housdiold constructs for itself of bamboo, 
ol course costs nothing. 

The rate of daily wages, in the case of native employers, is 
hnlf a real, without foofl ; but Europeans always have to give one 
real and food, iiiili -^s, by favour of the ^ooeriiadoreiUo, they get 
polistas at the former rate, which then regularly goes into the 
public coffers. An ordinary carpenter earns from one to two 
reals ; a skilful man, three reals daily. The hours of work are 
from six to noon, and from two to six in the evening. 

Almost every village has a rude smith, who understands the 
making of sundangs and bolos ; but tlu' iron and the ctial rtHjuired 
for the purpose must be supplied with the order. No other 
work in metal is executed. Witli the exception of a little ship- 
building, hardly any other pursuit than weaving is carried on ; 
the loom is rarely wanting in a household. Guinara, ue., stuff 
made of the abaci, is manufactured, as well as also some pifia, 
or figured silk stuffs, the silk being brought from Manilla, and 
of Chinese origin. All these fabrics are made in private homes; 
there is no factory. 

In places where rice is scarce the lower class of people catch 

• IVty.h'Mt ("riincaBus," i. *jn3' inonlions th;»t in tiuMlewi the price of a clej . 
vt'Mt'l 16 JfU-rmitieU by its rapnnty of in.ii?.e. 
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fiah, salt and diy them, aud barter them fur rice. In the chief 
towns purchases are made with the current money ; but, in tho 
Ulterior, where there is hardly any money, fabrics and dried fish 
are the moet usual means of exchange. Salt is obtained by 
eTaporating the sea-water in small iron hand-pans (carahais), 
without previous evaporation in the sun. The navigation between 
Cutbalog-aii and Manilla fontinuos frcmi I)tHTniber to July, and in 
tho interval between tho^e mouths the ships iio diMuautled under 
bheds. There also is communicatiim by the coast eastwards to 
Guiuan, northwards to Gatirman, and sometimes to Liuang. 
The crews consist partly of natives, and partly of foreigners, as 
the natives take to the sea with great reluctance ; indeed, almost 
only when compelled to leave their villac^s. S&mar has scarcely 
anv otiuT means of comniunicatinn besides the navi'Mtiun ol" the 
coast and rivers, the interior being roadless; and burdens have 
to be conveyed on the shoulders. An able-bodied porter, who 
receives a real and a half without food, will carry three arrobas 
(seventy-five pounds at most) six leagues in a day, but he cannot 
accomplish the same work on the following day, requiring at 
least one day's rest. A strong man will carry an arroba and a 
hah daily for a distance of six leagues for a wholi week. 

There are no markets in Siimar and Levte ; so tliat whoever 
wishes to buy seeks what he requires in the several houses, aud 
in like manner the seller offers his goods. 

An Indian seeking to borrow money has to give ample security 
and pay interest at the rate of one real for every dollar per 
month (twelve and a half per cent, monthly) ; and it is not easy 
for him to borrow more than five dollars, for which sum only 
he ( an bo le^'ally imprisone<l. Trade and credit are less developeil 
in eiistern and northern San:ar than in the western part of the 
island, which keeps up a more active commuuicatiuu with the 
other inhabitants of the Archipelago. There current money is 
rarely lent, but only its value in goods is ad%'anccd at tho rate of 
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a real per dollar ytr inemvm. If the debtor fails to pay within 
the time appointed, he frequently has to part with one of his 
ohildren, who is obliged to aem the lender for his bare food, 
wiihout wages, until the debt has been extinguished. I saw a 
young man who had so served for the term of five years, in 
liquidation of a debt of five dollars which his father, who had 
formerly been a gohoinadorci'llo in Paranas, owed to a mcstize 
in Catbalogan ; and on the cast coast a pretty young girl, who, 
for a debt of three dollars due by her father, had then, for two 
years, served a native, who had the reputation of being a spend- 
thrift. I was shown in Bor6ngan a cocoa-nut plantation of three 
hundred trees, which was pledged for a debt of ten dollars 
about twenty j^ears ago, since which period it liad been used by 
the creditor as his own property ; and it was only a few years 
since that, upon the death of the debtor, his children succeeded, 
with great difficulty, in paying the original debt and redeeming 
the property. It is no uncommon thing for a native to borrow 
two dollars and a half from another in order to purchase his 
exemption from the forty days of annual service, and then, failing 
to repay the loan punctually, to serve his creditor tor a whole 
year.* 

The inhabitants of 84mar and Leyt^, who are at once idler 
and filthier than those of Luson, seem to be as much behind the 
Biools 88 the latter are behind the Tagalese. In Tadoban, where 

a more active intercourse with Manilla exists, these qualities are 
less pronouneed, and the women, who are agreeable, bathe fre- 
quently. JTor the rest, the iuhubitants of the two idands are 

* A* usual, these nbuKCfl epring from the uon-enlorcoinent of a statute passed in 
1848 (Leg.. alt , i. 144), whidi prohibits asttrioua ootitractf witb Mrraste or auiaU 
anta, and Umfttou wiib htavy penal tiei all tluMo who, nndtf fhapieUat of having 
advanced money, or of luivinj? pnid debts or tbe po!l-lnx or exemption from 
service, keep either ii.dtviduul natives or whole iHmilittt in a coutinuid state of 
dependence upon thaoi, and always aetiura the increase of their obligations to them 
by not aUowing them wages snfflcieat tv enable (hem to eatiefy the claima aijainat 
them> 
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friendly, obliging, tractable, and peaceable. Abusive language 
or violence very rarely occur.s, and, in case of injury, informa- 
tiou is laid against the oU'euder at the tribunal. Great purity of 
manners aeems to prevail on the north and west coasts, but not on 
the east coast, nor in Leyt^. External piety is nniTenally con- 
spicaonSf through the training imparted by the priests; the 
families are rery united, and great influence is wielded by the 
women, who are principally engaged in household employments, 
and are tolerably skill'ul in weaving, and to whom only the lighter 
labours of the field are assigned. The authority of the parents 
and of the eldest brother is supreme, the younger sisters never 
venturing to oppose it ; women and children are kindly treated. 

The natives of Leyt^, clinging as strongly to their native soil 
as those of Sanj^ir, like them, have no partiality for the sea, 
though their antipathy to it is not (^uite so manifest as that 
of the inhabitants of Sdmar.* 

There are no benevolent institutions in either of the two islands. 
Each fanuly maintains its own poor and crippled, and treats them 
tenderly. In CSatbal6gan, the chief town of the island, with five 
to six thousand inhabitants, there were only eight recipients of 
charity ; but in Albay mendieantn are not wanting. In Lauang, 
when a Spaniard, on a solemn festival, had caused it to bo pro- 
claimed that he would distribute rice to the poor, not a single 
applicant came forward. The honesty of the inhabitants of 
84mar is much commended. Obligations are said to be con- 
tracted almost always without written documents, and never 
forsworn, even when they make default in payment. R<)b])ei ies 
are of rare occurrence in Samar, and thefts almost unknown. 
There are schools also here in the pueblos, which accomplish quite 
as much as they do in CSamarines. 

* Formerly it apfMsn to have betn diffisiciii with them. " These Biaayans are a 

P' uple lit'l^ disposed lo agricDltore, hnt psaotiead in naviff^ion, and eager for war 
Hiid (-xp)diiiona by sea, on ac^'ount of the pilliiKC nnd pii^^which ihoy cull ' inaa- 
gifba^' i^'h'c)^ \* tl\e same aa taking to Ibe fidd m uj-d>ir to »U»il." — Morgo^ t. 158. 
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Of the public uinusenionts cock-fij^liting is the rbief, but it 
is not 80 eagerly pursued as in Luzon. At the churcli iestiTals 
they perform a drama translated from the Spanish, generally of a 
religious character; and the expense of the entertnimnent is 
defrayed by Toluntary contributions of the wealthy. The chief 
vices of the population are play and drunkenness; in which 
latter even women and young girls ot'casionally indulgo. The 
marriage feasts, coml)iiiing song and dance, often coutiuue fur 
several days and nights together, where they have a sufficient 
supply of food and drink. The suitor has to serve in the house 
of the bride's parents two, three, and even five years, before he 
takes )iis bride home ; and money cannot purchase exemption 
from this onerous restriction. He boards in the house of the 
bride's j)ari nts who furuiish the rice, but he has to supply the 
vegetables himself.* 

At the expiration of his temi of service he builds, with the 
assistance of his relations and friends, the house for the &mily 
which is about to be newly established. 

Though adultery is fluent, jealousy is rare, and never leads to 
violence. The injured individual generally goes with the culprit 
to the minister, who, with a st^ere lecture to one, and wonls of 
consolation to the other, sets everything straight again. Married 
women are more easily accessible than girls, whose prospect of 
marriage, however, is hardly diminished by a false step during 
siniifle life. While under parental authority girls, as a rule, are 
ke])t under riirid control, doubtless in order to prolong the time 
of servitude of tlie suitor. Kxternal a|)j>earance is more strictly 
regarded among the Bisayans than by the Bicols and Tagalcse. 

* I11-iimR«' premils to % great ext«nf, although prohibited by % ■tringent l«w ; 
the iKm*enfoiv»ineiit of which by the alualdes is charged with u pnnaltyof 100 dollart 

fr.r rvery singlf onse of no^^hct. l?i many provinros the brideg^room pays to 
tho bride's inolhor, bi si it s tho dowcr, an indomuity tor the rncther's niilic which 
the bride hM enjoyc^Ar^ay nww). Aooording to Oolin ("Labor Evangalran/* 
p. 129) thr ;>^"'''"Hf/y"^Pk present which the mother received f<>r rik'h( \valchiui( 
and care during the bringing up of the bride, amounted to ono-fifih of the dowry. 
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Hare also the erroneous opinion preTails, tliat the number of tho 
women ezoeecU that of the men. Instances occur of girls of 
twelve being mothers ; but they are rare; and the women bear 
twelTe or thirteen children, many of whom, howerer, do not live. 

So much 80 18 this the case, that families of more than six or 
eight children are very rarely mot with. 

Superstition is rife. Besides tho little Catholic images of 
tho Virgin, which ever}' female Indian wears by a string round 
the neck, many also have heathen amulets, of which I had an 
opportunity of examining one that had been taken from a very 
daring criminal It consisted of a small ounce flask, stuffed full of 
regetable root fibres, which appeared to hare been fried in oil. 
This flask, which is prepared by the h<'utheii tribe??, is accredited 
with the virtue of making its owner strong and courageous. 
The capture of this individual was very difficult; but, as soon as 
the little flask was taken from him, he gave up all resistance, and 
allowed himself to be bound. In almost every large Tillage there 
are one or more Asu&n Ismilies who are generally dreaded and 
avoided, and regarded tsA outlaws, and who can marry only 
ainong^st themselves. They h ive the reputation of bein;^ eannibals. 
Perhaps they are descended from such tribes? At any rate, the 
belief is very general and firmly rooted ; and intelligent old 
Indians, when questioned by me on the subject, answered that 
they certainly did not believe that the AsniinB ate men at the 
present time, but that their forefathers had assuredly done so.* 

Of ancient legends, traditions, or ballads, it is stated that there 
are none. It is tme they have songs at their dances, but these 
are .s]>iritless iiiipr«>vi-> ition^, and mostly in a hiprh key. They 
have not preserved any memorials of former civilisation. " The 

• YeritaUe eatmibab an not mentioned tiy the older anthon on tbe Pbtlippine*. 

riirafftt I 'p. 127) heard that a people Hv^i on a rivrr nt Tupo Bor.iiian (m rth of 
JIind.in.'iu) wlio at« only tho heart* of their capturftd enemies, aloni? with Icmon- 
jaice ; and Dr. Sttnper (" Philippines." 62) found the itime custom, with the excep* 
tion of tho leiiion>Jaic«^ on the «Mt ooaet of Minilanio. 
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ancient Pintados possessed no temples, every one performing his 
anitos in his own house, without any special solemnity" — (Morga, 
L 145 y). Pigafetta (p. 92) oertainlj mentions that the King of 
Oebii, after hia oonyernon to Ghriatiaiiity, oaiued many templea 
VaQt on the aeaahore to be destroyed ; but these might only haye 
been etractnres of a yery perishable kind. Qn certain ooeasiona 
the Bisayans celebrated a preat festival, called Pandot, at which 
they worshipped their gods in huts, which were expressly built 
for the piirpose, covered with foliage, and adorned with flowers 
and lampa. They called these huts nmba or aimbahan (the 
obnrohea are so called to the present day), "and this is the only 
thing which they baye similar to a chnrcb or a temple" — (Ifi- 
fvrmey I. i., 17). According to Gemelli Gareri they prayed to 
some particidar gods, derived from their forefathers, who are 
called by the Bisayans Davata (Dirafa), and by the Tagalese 
Anito ; one anito being for the sea and anotlu r for the house, to 
watch over the children.* In the number of these anitos they 
placed their grandfathers and great grandfathers, whom they 
inyoked in all their necessities, and in whose bononr they pre- 
seryed little statues of stone^ wood, gold, and iyory, which they 
called liehe or hmran. Amongst their gods they also reckoned 
all wlio perished by the sword, or were killed by lightning, or 
devoured by crocodiles, believing that their souls ascended to 
heayen on a bow which they called balangas. Pigafetta thus 
deeoribes the idols which were seen by him : — " They are of 
wood, and concaye, or boUow, without any hind quarters, with 
their arms estended, and their lege and feet bent upwards. They 
have very large faces, with four powerful teeth like boars' tusks, 
and are painted aU oynr." t 

• The Anito occurs amongst the tribes of tlie IVIaTayan Archipelago as Anta, but 
the Anit') of the Philippines is essentially » proterting qarit, while kb« Makjaa 
Antu is rather of a demoniacal kind. 

t TliMS iiol iawf«s havs mvot eona andar my olMomtioii. Those figured in 
Butaia and HarUnatm't *' Jounal of Ethnology " (b. i pL viu. ** Idola from tha 
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In couclusioa, let me take a brief account of the religion of the 
ancient Biaayans from Fr. Qaspar 

The dBBOum, or geniiUy to whom they ncrifioed was called by 
them DiTata, which appears to denote an antithesis to the Deity, 
and a rebel against him. Hell was called Solad» and Hearen 
(in thdr highly figuratiTO language) Ologan .... The soob 
of the departed go to a mountain in the p^o^•incc of Otou, called 
Me<lias, where they are well entertaiiunl and served. 

The creation of the universe is thus explained. A vulture 
hoTering between heaven and earth finds no place to settle himself 
npon, and the water rises towards heaven ; wherenpon Heaven, 
in its wrath, creates isibnds. The Toltore splits a bamboo, out of 
which spring man and woman, who beget many children, and, 
when their number becomes too great, drive them out with blows. 
Some conceal themselves in the chamber, and these become the 
Datos ; others in the kitchen, and these become the slaves. The 
rest go down the stairs and become the people. 

Fhilipptaes)," whose original^ are in the Ethnographical MuMum of Berlin, were 
oatteialf Mqmnd fa fh« FhiUppiaM, bvt, aeeofding to A. W. Frmka, mnilovbtodijr 

bp'onj* to the Solomon Islands. Scrti'ms ii. to riii., p 46, in the cit il->|a^e of the 
MuHoutn at Prague are entitle'! : — " Fuur heads of idola, made of wood, from tb« 
Philippines, contributed by the Bohemian natuvaYirt Thaddaua Uanke, who waa 
•onmifldoiMd by tlM Kiog of 8|»ni« in tlio yoor t817, to tntvel in tiie idonda tho 
South So»." The phot 'graphs, which were obl'-'Wi-Ty introfliic^d here at my deStIO 
by the direction of the miueum, do not entirely correspond t > tho above deicription, 
pointing rather to the west coast of America, the principal field of Hiuke's 
Tssoarches. The B/tUquim Botaniea, from his poitlimoiu fKgi&n, UkmriM aftud no 
iaJbtnatioa xwpeeliiig tho origiii of thow idola. 
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m Hwm MM* or ccnoiM.— pit-coal in rru^.—rhotio.'—umcautaMn to m 

CLLIIVATIOM Of feCUAK. 

Is 1830 seven new ports were opened as an experiment, bat 

owing to great frauds in the tolls were soon afterwards closed 
agrain. In 1831 a custom-house was established at Zamboang^a, ou 
the south-west point of Mindanao; and in 18-5o Su^l, in the Gulf of 
Lin^ayon, one of the safest harbours on the west coast of Luzon, 
and Yloilo in Panay, were thrown open ; and in 1863 Cebu, on 
the island of the same name, for the direct communioation with 
foreign countries. 

Before 1635 the Spaniards had established a fort at Zambo&nga, 
which, although it certainly could not wholly pivvent the piratical 
excui>ions ap^ainst the colonics, yi t considerably diniinishtxi them.* 

Until 1848 from eight hundred to fifteen hundred individuals are 
stated to have been carried off bv the Moors. t The establishment* 

ft 

of this onstom-house has, therefore, been based upon political rather 
than commercial motives, it being found desirable to open an 
easily accessible place to the piratical states of the 8olo Sea for the 
disposal of their products. Trade, up to the present date, is but 
of very inconsidenible amount, the exiKtrts consistine: chiefly ol a 
little coffee (in 1871 nearly G,OUO picos), which, from bad mauage- 

* Ai ui «anaiiple, in anticiptttioii of ma attack on Cogsrng, all Um aTaOaUo ftmea, 

in<-Iodin^ tho-^r of Zuinbofinpn, were C' l!<'' t«tl rniimi Munina, and the Moore 
attacked the island wiih sixty ships, whcreaa fomoriy their armamcnta aaed nut to 
exceed six or eight ship*. Toirubia, p. Sfi3. 
t HakL Moigt, AppnA. S60. 
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ment, ia worth thirty per oemt. less than Manilla ocxffee^ and of 
the collected products of the forest and of the water, each as wax, 
hirda'-nests, tortoiee-ahell, pearls^ mother-of-pearl, and edible holo- 
thuria. This trade, as well as that with Solo, is entirely in the 

hands of the Chinese, who alone possess the patience, adaptive- 
ness, and adroitness which are required for the purpose. 

Su&l is specially important for its exports of rice ; and its 
foreign trade is therefore affiscted by the resulte of the harresta 
in Saigon, Birmah, and China. In 1868, when the harvests in 
those conntries turned out good, Su&l carried on only a coasting 
trade. 

Cebu (with a population of 34,000) is the chief town of the 
island of the same name, the seat fif Government and of the 
bishop of the Bisayans, and within forty-eight hours from 
Manilla by steamer. It is as favourably situated with regard 
to the eastern portion of the Bisayan group as Yloilo is for the 
western, and is acquiring increased importance as the emporium 
for its products. Sugar and tobacco are obtained from Bojol ; 
rice from Panay ; abaca from Leyte and Mindan&o ; and coffee, 
wax, Spanish cane, and mother-of-poarl from Misamis (Min- 
danao). Its distance from Samar is twenty-six, from Leyt^ two 
and a half, from Bojol four, and from Negr6s eighteen miles. 

The island of Cebu extends over seventy-five square miles. A 
lofty mountain range traverses it from north to south, dividing 
the east from the west side, and its population is estimated at 
340,000, — 4,533 to the square mile. The inhabitants are peaceable 
and (lueile; thefts occur very seldom, and rol)l)eries never, llieir 
occupations are agriculture, fishing, and weaving for home con- 
sumption. Cebu produces sugar, tobacco, maize, rice, &c., and 
in the mountains potatoes ; but the rice produced does not suffice 
for their requirements, there being only a little level land, and 
the deficiency is imported from Pan&y. 

The island possesses considerable beds of coal, the fall yield of 
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which may now be looked for, as the duty on export was 
abandoned by a decree of the 5th May, 1869.* While in Luzon 
and Pan4y the land is for the most part the property of the 
peasantry, in Oebd it mostly bebngt to the meetizes, and is let 
out by them, in very small allotments, upon lease. The owners 
of the soil know how to keep the peasants in a state of depen- 
dence by usurious loans; and one of the results of this abuse 
is that agriculture in this island stands lower than in almost any 
other part of the arohipekigo.t The entire value of the exports 
in 1868 amounted to 1,181,050 dollars; of which sugar to the 
value of 481,127 dollars, and abae& to the value of 378,256 dollars, 
went to England, abaci amounting to 112,000 to America, and 
tobacco to 118,200 dollars to Spain. The imports of foreign 
goods, mostly by the Chinese, come through Manilla, where they 
purchase from the foreign import houses. The value of these 
imports amounted in 1868 to 182,522 dollars; of which 150,000 
dollars were for English cotton stuffs. The entire imports of the 
islaiid were estimated at 1,243,582 dollars, and the exports at 
220,989 dollars. Among the importations were twenty chests of 
images, a sign of the deeply-rooted worship of the Virgin. For- 

* Aooofdiog to the Mineral Review, Miidrid, 1806, xvii. 244, Um COal from the 
mountnm of Alpac6, in tho distrirt nf Nfii^i, in Cebd, is dry, purp, almost free 
of •ulphur pyrites, burns eaaily, and with a strong flame. In the experiment* 
made ftt the htboralory of the School of Mines in Madrid it yielded four per oent 
of uhes, and a heating power of 4,825 caloria ; by th^ burning nf one part 
by weight 4,825 parts by weight of water were heated to l' C. G ;od pit-coal 
giro* 6,000 OiJ. The drdt coal pits in CebQ were excavated in the Masa&uga Talley ; 
bat the works were dieoontimied in 1869, after omuidsfmbta ontlaj bad been aosida 
on them. Four strata of considacable thickness were subssqaentlj die e ove r s d in 

the valley of Al|i;ic6 and in the mountain af Olint?, in N?ii;a " The OOftl Of 

Ceb(i is acknowledged to be better than that of Australia and T^ubuan, but has not 
iofflaiant boating power to bo used, unmixed with other coal, on long aoa ToyaRoe." 

Aooocding to the Oatalogno of the Fkudnets of lb* Philippines (Manilla, I8S6), the 
OOal Strala of Ccbti have, at many plrices in themoantain rnngo which runs from 
north to south acroM the whole of the island, an avem>;e thickness of two miles. 
The coul is of middling quality, and in burnt in the Government steam works after 
boiBg nixed with Osvdiff eoaL The pcioe la Osbft it on the nmigeiiz dollan 
per ton. 

t English Consular Bepoiti 217. 
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imerly the products for exportation were bought up by the foreign 
merchauts, mostly through Chiuese mcbtizea ; but now they are 
bought direct from, the producers, who thus obtain better prices 
in conseqaenoe of the abolition of the high brokerages. To this 
and to the energy of the foreign merchants, under &TOurabl0 
circumstances, is the gradual improvement of agriculture princi- 
pally to be ascribed. 

YloQo is the most imporlant of the new ly opened ports, being 
the central point of the Bisuyan group, and situated in one of the 
most thickly populated and industrious provinces. N. Loney 
estimates the export of goods woven from the fibre of the pine, 
from YloQo and the neighbouring provinces, at about one million 
dollars annually. 

The harbour is excellent, being completely protected by an 
island which lies immediately be lore it ; and ut high tide there iS 
about twelve feet of water close in shore for vessels to lie in. On 
account of the bar, however, ships of a deeper draught than this 
are obliged to eompleto their loading outside. 

Previous to the opening of the nev harbours, all the provinces 
were compelled as well to bring their products intended fbr 
exportation to Manilla, as to receive from the same place their 
foreign imports ; the cost of which therefore was greatly increased 
through the extra expenses incurred by the double voyage, re- 
loading, brokerage, and wharfage charges. According to a written 
account of N. Loney, it is shown how profitable^ even after a few 
years, the opening of Yloflo has been to the provinces imme- 
diately adjoining — the islands of Pan&y and Negros. 

The higher prices which can be obtained for directly exported 
sugar, combined with the facility and security of the trade as 
contrasted with the lato monopoly enjoyed by Manilla, have 
occasioned a great extension of the cultivation of that article. 
Not only in Yloflo, but also in Antique and NegT6s, many new 
plantations have arisen, and the old ones have been enlarged as 
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much as possible ; and not less important has been the progress 
in the manuiaoture. 

In 1867 there was not one iron mill to be found on the island ; 



of the sap remained in the cane» even after it had tlirice passed 
through. The old wooden presses, which were worked by steam 
or bufialoes, haye now been supplanted by new ones; and 
these the native plsntera have no difficulty in obtaining, as they 
can get them on credit from the warehouses of the English 
importers. Instead of the (»ld Chinese cast-iron pans which were 
in use, far superior articles have been imported from Europe ; 
and many large factories worked by steam-power and with all 
modem improvements have been established. In agriculture^ 
likewise, creditable progress is noticeable. Improved ploughs, 
carts, and fiirming iiftplements generally, are to be had in 
plenty. 

These clinngos naturally show how important it was to establish 
at different points, extending over two hundred miles of the 
Archipelago,, commercial centres, where it was desirable that 
foreigners should settle. Without these latter, and the &oilitiea 
afforded to credit which thereby ensued, the sudden rise and 
prosperity of Yloilo would not have been possible, inasmuch as the. 
mercantile houses in that capital would have been debarred from 
trading with imknown planters in distant provinces, otherwise 



than for ready money. ^ 
A large number of half-castes, too, who before traded in manu- 
lactured goods purchased in Manilla, were enabled after this to 
send their goods direct to the provinces, to the foreign firms 

settled there ; and as, ultimately, neither those latter nor the 
Chinese retail dealers could successfully compete with them, the 
result has been that, as much to their own profit as to that of 
the country, they have betaken themselves to the cultivation of 
sugar. 



so that, in working with the wooden mill, about thirty per cent. 
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In this manner important plantations have been establiahed in 
Negrde, which are managed hy natiyes of Tloilo: hut there 
is a scarcity of labourers on the island. 

Foreigners now can legally acquire property, and possess a 
marketable title ; in whieh rt spect the law, until a very recent 
period, was of an extrtmely uncertain nature. 

Land is to be obtained by purchase, or, when not already taken 
up, by "denuncia'* (i,e. priority of daim). In such case, the 
would-be possessor of the land must enter into an undertaking in 
the nearest of the native Courts to cultivate and keep the said 
land in a fit and serviceable condition. Should no other claim be 
put in, notice is thereupon >:iven of the grant, and the magistrate 
or alcalde concludes the eoi7H)act witliout other cost than the 
usual stamp duty. Many half-castes and natives, not having 
the necessary capital to carry on a large plantation successfully, 
sell the fields which they have already partially cultivated to 
European capitalists, who are thus relieved of all the preliminary 
tedious work. Evidently the Colonial Qovemment is now 
sincerely disposed to fiivour the layiug out of large plantations. 
The want of good roads is particularly felt : but, with the increase 
of agriculture, this defect will naturally be remedied ; and, more- 
over, most of the sugar factories are situated on rivers which are 
unnavigable even by flat freight boats. 

The value of land in many parts of the countiy has doubled 
within the last ten years.* 

Up to 1850 the pioo of sugar was worth in Yloilo from 1 doL 5 c. 
to 1 dol. 25 c., and seldom over 2 dels, in Manilla; in 1866, 
3 dols. 25 c. ; and in 1868, 4 dols. 75 c. to 5 dols. in Yloilo. 

• In Jvth the rants h»T« inereued IhrMfeld In six ymn : uid enttl* winch wora 
worth 10 dols. in 1860, frtrhcd 2 ) dols. in 1866. Plots of land on \h>- «' Ria," in 
Yloilo, have rimn from 100 dols. to 500 doU., and even as high as 8iio doU. {Ihano, • 
February, 1867). TheM resolts ure to be ascribed to the Mignr tnde, which, 
throu^ free exportation, hai become extremely hieiativ*. 

X 
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The Imainess in Yloilo therefore shows an Inoireaae of 1 dot. 76 

per pic50.* 

At the end of 1866 there were as many as twenty Europeans 
establii^hed on the islaud of Ncgros as sugar planters, besides a 
number of half-castes. Most of them were working with steam 
machinery and yacuum pans. The general rate of pay is from 
2 dels. 5 c. to ^dols. per month. On some plantations the prin- 
ciple of " acsa,'* i>. part share, is in operation. The owner lets 
out a piece of ground, providing draught cattle and all necessary 
ploughin<^ implements, to a native, who works it, and supplies the 
mill with the cut cane, recuiviug as payment a share, generally a 
third, of the product. 

In Negros the violet cane is cultivated,' and in Manilla the 
white (Otaheiti). The land does not require manuring. On new 
ground, or what we may term virgin soil, the cane often grows to 
a height of thirteen feet. A vast improvement is to be observed 
in the mode of dress of the people. Pin.i aud silk stuffs are 
becoming quite common. Advance in luxury is always a favour- 
able sign; according to the increase of requirements, industry 
flourishes in proportion. 

As I have already mentioned, California, Japan, China, and 
Australia appear designed by nature to be the principal consumers 
of the products of the Philippine Islands. Certainly at present 
England is the he^t customer ; hut nearly half the account is for 
sugar, in consequence of their own custom duties. 

Sometimes it happens that not more than one- fourth of the 
sugar crop is sufficiently refined to compete in the Australian and 
Califomian markets witli the sorts from Bengal, Java, and the 
Hauritios; the remaining three-fourths, if particularly white, 
must perforce undertake the long voyage to England, despite the 

* In 1865 Yiuilo took uU* g< thor fr>tii Negi68 3,000 {>ic< s out of 11.700 ; in 1860 
M mnch «■ 90.000 pieos; In 186S. 17S,000 pioM (fn twmty-Mven I6rd§iiahi|w) ; in 
1866, 260,000 pioM ; in 1S71, S12,379 picu* frwoi both ti]«ndM. 
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kigli freight and certain loas on the Toyage of from ten to twelve 
per cent, through the leakage of the moUwses. 

The inferior quality of the Philippine sugar is at once perceived 
by the English^ refiners, and is only taxed at Ss. per cwt., while 
purer sorts pay 10«. to 12a.* In this manner the English customa 
favour the inferior qualitiee of mannfaotored engar. 

The colonial Gh>yemmeiit did not allow those engaged in the 
mann&oture of aogar to diitil mm from the molaaaea until the 
year 1863. They had, therefore, little inducement to extract,' 
at a certain expense, a substance the value of which they were 
not permitted to realise : but under ordinary circumstances the 
distillation of the rum not only covered the cost of refining, but 
gaTO, in addition, a fair margin of profit. 

• The sncT'ir iiiteiideri for KnijHsh market cost in Manilla, ia the years 1868 
and 1869, from £1) to £16 per tun, Hud folched in Lundou about £20 per ton. 'Ilia 
b««t mfinad sugar prepared in Manilla for Aiutralia was, on aooonat of the hifhar 
duty, worth otAj iBS per ton more in London ; but, being £6 dearer tlian the 
inferior quMlity, it commanded a premium of £2. M:iTiilla exports the sugar chiefly 
fr.>m Pangaain&ii, Faoip&nga, and LagAna. — (From private information.) 
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CHxVrTEU XXIV. 

ABAci, Oft MAXIUJi BBMP. 

OxB of the most interestiiig productions of the island is Manilla 
bemp» 80 called by tlie French ; but bardly any nse is made of it. 
Oif account of its peculiar silky appearance, it is also known aa 
tbe *« brilliant sUk-plant." 

The Lativos call it tbe baiidtila seed, and in commerce (gene- 
rally spcakinpr) abaca, as tbe plant is obtained Ironi it. 

Tbe latter is u wild species of banana growing on one of tbe 
Philippine Islands, known also as Arbol de C4namo (hemp-tree)» 
Mum tesrtiiU, Lin. It does not differ in appearance to any great 
extent from tbe edible banana (3lusa paraduiaea), one of tbe moat 
important plants of the torrid zone, and familiar to us as being 
one of our meet beentiful bot-bon^ IsTOurites. 

"Wbetber ibis and tbe " niiisro" (J/, frofffo'fi/fnruii), M. sr/fresit'is, 
and otbers), tVetjuently known, too, as M. t' j-tilis^ are of tbe same 
hpecics, bos not yet Ixvn determined. The species Musacese are 
herbaceous plants only. The outer stem consists of crescent- 
ahaped petioles crossing one another alternately, and encircling 
the thin main stem. These petioles contain a quantity of bast 
fibre^ which is used aa string, but otherwise is of no commercial 
yalne. The serviceable hemp fibre has, up to tbe present time, 
Ix i n exclusively obtained iVoni tbe xtutbern portion of tbe Pbilip- 
pines. Tbe provinces of raniarines and Albay are favourably 
adapted for the cuItiTation of this plant, as are also the islands of 
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Sdinar and Ley t^, and the adjacent islands ; and Gebik likewise^ 
although a ix>rtion of the Oeb6 hemp comes from Mindan&o. In 

Negros the best banana thrives only in the soulb, not in the north; 
and Yioilo, which produces much of tlic weaving hemp ((/uifuira), 
is obliged to import the raw muteriul from the eastern district, as 
it does not flourish in the island of Pan&j. 

In G4pi2, it is trae, some abac& may be noticed growing, but 
it is of trifling Talae. Hitherto all attempts, strennons though 
the efforts were, to acdimatige the growth of hemp in the western 
and northern provinces have ikiled. The plants rarely grow as 
high as two feet, and the trouble and expense are simply unremu- 
nerative. Tliis failure may he accounted for by the extreme drv- 

<r » V 

ness prevailing during many months of the year, whereas in the 
eastern provinces plentiful showers fall the whole year round. 
The great profit which the Manilla hemp has yielded in the few 
years since its production, however, has given encouragement to 
still further experiments; so that, indeed, it will shortly be 
shown whether the cultivation of abaci is to be confined to its 
present limited area, wliile the edible sj)ecies of banana has 
spread itseli' over the whole surface of the earth within the 
tropics. 

On the volcanic mountains of Western Java a species of the 
Musaceo grows in great luxuriance. The Qovemment has not, 
however, made any real effort to cultivate it, and what has been 
done in that respect has been effected, up to the jiresent date, by 
private enterprise. 

Various writew have stated that abaca is to be obtained in 
the north of the Celebes. Bickmore, however, says positively 
that the inhabitants having made great efforts in attempting its 
successful cultivation, have abandoned it again in favour of the 
cultivation of coffee, which is found to be &r more profitable.* 

According to previous statements, Guadeloupe appears to be 

• " The I«l«ad8 of the £Mt Indian Archipelago/' 1868, p. 340. 
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aUeto produce tSodek (fibre of the M. teMkf) ;* and Pondi- 
eherry and Guadaloupe have produced fkbrics woren from abao&» 

and French Guiana stuffs from the fibre of the edible banana ; t 
All these, however, are only experiments, Royle affirms that the 
Manilla hemp (abacd fibre) excels the Bussian in firmness, light- 
ness, and strength in tension, as well as in cheapness^ and that 
rope preparsd firom the latter becomes stiff in wet weather, and 
oontinuee so afterwards ; which doubtless may be avoided by an 
improvement in the manner of spinning, and subsequent judicious 
treatment^ Through the better preparation of the raw material 
in Manilla by means of adequate machinery, these difficulties 
have been oTercome ; but abaca no longer has the advantage of 
superior cheapneasy as the demand has increased much £Ewier than 
the supply. During the year 1859 it was worth from £22 to 
£25 per ton ; in 1868, £45 to £50 per ton ; while Bussian hemp 
fetched £31 per ton. Thus in nine years it rose to double its 
value. In Albay there are about twelve varieties of the best 
banana cultivated, which are particularly favoured by the quali- 
ties of the soil. The cultivation is extremely simple, and entirely 
independent of the seasons. 

The plants thrive best on the slopes of the volcanic mountains 
(in which Alb&y and Gamarines abound), in open spaces of the 
woods protected by the trees, which cast their shadows to an 
extent of about sixty feet. In exposed level ground they do not 
thrive so well, and in marshy land not at all. In the laying out 
of a new plantation the young shoots are generally made use of, 
which sprout so abundantly from the roots that each individual 

* Exhibiti'in Catalogue j aoction, French Coloniee, 1867, p. 80. 
t Report of the CoauniMtonors, ExhiliitioB 1867i ir. 103. The South Americaa 
Indians hnvs Ibr a long thne psil employed the banana fibie in the nuna- 

fMituxe of clothing m it/ rial ;— (The Ttehtwhfjift, S*'plember, 1865, p. 89, from 
unauthenticflt<><l sources,) and in Ln-t«< ha the banana fibre ia the only kind in nae 
(" Fait* Commcrciaux, No. 1614." p. 36). 

X AImiA not readily taking tar \b» oomeqnfntiy, only used for running, and not 
Standing, rigging. 
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one soon becomes a perfect plant. In favourable ground the 
custom is to allow a distance of about ten feet between eacli plant ; 
in poor ground dz feet The only care neoesaary is the ez* 
tormination of the weeds, and dearing away the underwood 
during the first season ; later on, ihe plants grow so luxuriantly 
and strongly that they entirely preTent the growth of anything 
else in their vicinity. The protection afforded by the shade of the 
trees at this period is no lon<>*'r required, the young buds tinding 
suffK ient protection against the sun's rays under cover of the fan- 
like leaves. Only in exceptional cases, contrary to the usual 
practice, are the plants raised from seed. The fruit, when ready, 
is cut off and dried, though care must he taken tiiat it is not oyer 
ripe; otiierwise the kernels are found to he in an unsuitahle 
condition. 

These latter are about the size of peppercorns ; and the extrac- 
tion of thera in the edible species almost always brings about decay. 

Two days before sowing, the kernels are taken out of the fruit,* 
and steeped overnight in water ; on the following day they are 
dried in a shady place; and on the third day they are sown in 
holes an inch deep in fresh, unhroken, and well-shaded forest 
ground, allowing six inches distance hetween each plant and row. 

Aftor a year the seedlings, which are then about two feet high, 
are planted out, and tended in the same way as the suckers. 
While many of the edible bananas bear fruit after one year, and a 
few varieties even after six months, the abaca plant requires on an 
average three years to produce its fibre in a proper condition ; 
when raised from suckers four years ; and when raised from year* 
old seedlings, even under the most fsTOurable conditions, two 
years. On the first crop, only one stalk is out from each bush ; 
but later on the new branches grow so quickly that they can be 
cut every two months.* 

• A plant in full <:if^th produces annuallj 30 cwt bandfcla to the acre, whe reas 
bam an acre of tlax uofc more tiun from 2 to 4 ewt. of pure flax, and from 2 to ft 
cwfc. Med CM 1m obtainML 
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After a few years the plants become bo strong and dense tbut it 
is aoaicely possible to push through them. Bast is in its best 
condition at the time of blossoming; bat, when the price of 
the fibre happens to stand high in the market, this particular 

time is not always waited for. 

Plants whieb have blossomed cease to be profitable in any way, 
by reason of the libre beeuming too weak — a mutter of too great 
nicety for the unpractical consumers on the other side of the 
Atlantic to decide upoui and one in which, despite inquiries and 
careful inspections, they might be deceiTed. There reaUy is no 
perceptible reason why the fibre should become weaker through 
fructiticution, wbicb simply consists in tbe fact of the con- 
tents of the Yaacular cells chaugiug into soluble matter, and 
gradually oosing away, tbe consequence of which is that the cells 
of the fibre are not replenished. These, on the contrary, acquire 
additional strength with the age of the plant, because the 
emptied cells cling so firmly together, by means of a certain 
resinous deposit, that it is impossible to obtain them unbroken 
without a great deal of trouble. Tlio idea may liave erroneously 
arisen from the circumstaQce that, previously to dryinj^, as with 
hemp, tbe old plants were picked out, nnd allowed to be thrown 
away, though not without considerably increasing the rate of pay, 
which already consumed the greater part of the general expenses.* 
In order to preserve the bast, the stalk above ground is closely 
pruned and freed from loaves and other encumbrances ; each leaf 
is then 8infi;ly divided into strips — a cross incision being made 
through the membrane on tbe inner or concave side, and con> 
nected by means of the pulpy parts (the parenchym) clinging 
together. In this manner as much as possible of the clear outer 
skin only remains behind. 

* Ab Dr. Wittmnck communicatod to me, only fibre or Eced cau be obtained from 
bemp, M wbflo the hemp is ripe, i.e. ran to leed, the fibre becomes thea botb Inittle 
and coarse. Po^t-iMy, in the flax cuItirHtion, you may obtain freqneoUy both wed 
end fibre i but, alter all, Uiej are both of rerjr little value. 
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Auothcr method is to strip the hast from the undivided btcni. 
To effect this the operator makes an oblique incision in the skin 
by the nnder part of the stalk, drawing the knife gradually to 
the tip, and stripping off the whole length as broad a piece as 

possible ; and tliu operation ia repeated as many times as prac- 
tieuMc. 

This method of bamlliug is more productive than the one pro- 
Tionsly described ; but, on the other hand, it takes considerably 
more time, and for that reason is not often practised. 

The strips of bast are then drawn under a knife, the blade of 
which is three inches broad by six long, fastened at one end 
to the extremity of a flexible stick so that it is suspended per> 
pendicularly over a well-smootlied block, and at the otlicr end to 
a handle connected by means of a cord to a treadle, which can be 
pressed firmly down, as occasion requires. The workman draws 
the bast, without any regard to quality, between the knife 
and block, commencing in the middle, and then from side to 
ride. The knife must be free from notches, or all indentations, 
according to the direction of Father Blanco.* This work 
requii-cs three men, wlioso pay generally is about 2 r. per day. 
One worker cuts up the stalks, strips off the leaves, and attends 
to the supply ; the second, frequently a boy, spreads out the 
strips; and the third draws them under the knife. A single 
plant has been known to yield as much as two pounds of fibre ; 
but the most fiivourable average rarely affords more than one 
pound, and plants grown in indifferent soil scarcely a sixth 
of that quantity. The plantations are worked eitlier by the 
owner or by day-labourers, who, when the market prices are 
▼ery low, take half share of the crop harvested by them. In 
these cases an industrious workman may obtain as muck as one 
pico in a week. During my stay exceptionally low prices ruled 
— 16'5 r. per pico, undelivered. The workman could, therefore, 

• '« Flora of the Fhilippinea." 
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in six days earn half tlie amount, vis., 8*25 r., at a rate of 1*375 r. 

per day. 

The day's pay at that time wat 0*50 r., and boaid 0*35 r., 

making together 0'7o r. 

By daily pay. Half thaiv. 

The workman therefore earned daily 076 r. or 1*376 r. 

Wages ■monnfawi to p«r pioo 12* 6 r. or 25 r. 

Pralltof theplanten^ftflerdAdnolionof iha iragMi . S* 9r. or 8* 25r. 

The edges of the petiolee, whioh oontain muoh finer fibre than 
the middle parte, are aeparately divided into strips an inch wide, 
and with strong pressnre are drawn seferal times nnder the knife. 

This substance, which is called liipis, is in high request, being 
employed in the native weaving ; while band&la is chiefly used 
for ships' rigging.* 

Liipis, according to the fineness of the fibre, is sorted into four 
classes — first, Binani; second, Totogna; third, Sogotan; and 
fourth, CSadadan. A bundle of these is then taken up in the 
left hand, and, while with the right the first three sorts are 
inserted between the fingers, the fourth is held between the 
thumb and forefinger. This last description is no longer used 
in fine weaving, and is therefore sold with bandala. 

After the fine sorto have been pounded in a rice-mortar, in order 
to render the fibre soft and pliable, thej are severally knotted 
into one another, and converted into web. Chorally the first sort 
is woriced as woof with the second as warp, and the third as warp 
with the second as woof. The fabrics so woven are nearly as fine 
as pine-stuffs (Nipis do Pifia), and almost equal the best quality of 
cambric ; and, notwithstanding the many little nodules occasioned 
by the tangling of the fibre, whioh may be discerned on dose 

* la 1868, £100 per ton w&n paid for iCipis, although only imported in small 
qiiMititi6i>-«lKml flvo tona per aimom— «nd priaoipally oaed si one tine In Frtnee 

in the manufacture of a particular kind of undorclothing. The ffi!<]iion aeon, how- 
ever, died oat. Quitol, a lew Taluable lort ot lApis, conld he aold at £76 per toiu 
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inspeotioii, are clearer and stouter, and poseen a warmer yellowiali 
tint.* 

In respect of these last three qualities — ^purity, flexibility, 
and colour — -they stand in relation to cambric somewhat as card- 
board to tissue-paper. Tn weaving such stuffs the fibres fre- 
quently break on account of their having been twisted instead of 
span; and the repair in these cases is exceedingly trouble- 
some. The finest stuffs require so great an amount of dexterity, 
patience, and time in their preparation, and &r that reason are so 
expensiye, that they can find no purchasers when in competition 
with the cheap, machine-worked goods of Europe. Their fine, 
warm yellowish colour also is objected to by the European women, 
who are accustomed to linen and calicoes strongly blued in the 
washing. In the country, however, they are esteemed very 
highly by the rich half-castes, who understand the real goodness 
of their qualities. 

The fibres of the inner petioles, which are softer but not so 
strong as the outer, are called tupus, and sold with band&la, or 
mixed with tapis and used iu tlie nativo weaving. Baiidala al-o 
serves for weaving purjjosts ; and, in that portion of the Archi- 
pelago where the native abac.4 plantations are, the entire dress of 
both sexes is made of coar»e guin&ia. Still coarser and stronger 
fabrics are prepared for the European market, such as crinoline 
and stiff musUn used by dressmakers. Before the arrival of the 
Spaniards the natives produced stu£b from abaci ; which became an 
important article of export only some few decades since. This is 
in great measure due to the enterprising spirit of two American 
firms, and would not have been attained without great persever- 
ance and liberal pecuniary assistance. 

The plants flourish without any care or attention, the only 

• Inflexibility i» pecnlinr to nil fibres of the M'^nokotylpdom, because they con- 
aist of co>nely rounded c«lU. Uo the other hand, the true baat fibre*— the Dike* 
tyMoot (flu, for iaitant«) 
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trouble being to ooUeot the fibre ; and| the bounteousneas of Nature 
having provided them against want» the natives shirk even this 
trouble* when the market price is not very enticing. 

lii general low prices arc scarcely to be reckoned on, on account 
of the utter indiU'ereuce of the Indians, over whom the traders do 
not possess any influence to keep them at work. Advances to 
them are made both in goods and money, which the creditor must 
repay either by produce from his own plantation or by giving 
an equivalent in labour.* 

As long as the produce stands high in price, everything goes on 
pretty smoutlily, although even then, through the dishonesty of 
the Indiaos, and the laziness, extravagance, and mercantile incapa- 
city of the middle mm, considerable loss frequently ensues. If, 
however, prices experience any considerable fall, then the Indians 
seek in' any and every way to get out of their uncomfortable 
position, whilst the percentage of profit secured to the middle man 
is barely sufficient to cover the interest of his outlay. Never- 
theless, they must still continue the supplies, inasmuch as they 
possess no other means of securing payment of their debt in the 
future. 

The Indians, in their turn, bring bitter complaints against the 
agents, to the effect that they are forced to severe labour, unpro- 
fitable to themselves, through their acceptance of advances made 

to them at most exorbitant rates ; and the agents (generally half- 
castes or Creoles) blame the crafty, greedy, extortionate foreigners, 

* By agrieultiinl iiieuu» alao, the half-outea uul Tndiaiw aecnra the work of 
their oomitiTmen by malring these adnmcee, and renewing them hefon the old 

onor* ar>' paid off. These thoughtless people coriMfquonlly full deeper and deeper 
iuto dobt, und become virtaally the slares of their cruJitor^, it being impossible for 
thom to eecapo in any way from their position. The "partHdiaro coutract" ia 
mudi the aame ia Ue opeimthre effiMda* Um laadloid having to aapply the &nner 
with agricultunil implements and dnmi^'ht-cattle, and often in addition supplying 
the whole fiimily witli clothing and provwioiiH ; and, on division of the o imingH, the 
farmer in unable to cover his debt. It ia true tho Indians arc responsible legally to 
the extent of Ato ddlan only, a apedal enactment prohibiting these usimous bar- 
gaina. Am a matter of ikct, howoTor, they are generally practiaed. 
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who sbninelossly tempt the lords of the soil with false promisos, 
and etfectuato their utter ruin. As a general rule, the "crafty 
foreigner" ezperienoes a oonnderable diminution of his capital. 
It was jnat so (hat one of the moat importaotfirma snfforedtkeliMa 
of a very hirge sum. At length, howeTer> the Amerioana, who had 
capital invested in this trade, succeeded in putting an end to the 
custom of advances, which hitherto had prevailed, erected stores 
and presses on their own account, and bought through their agents 
direct from the growers. All earlier efforts tending in this direc- 
tion had been effectually thwarted by the Spaniards and creole8» 
who considered the profits derived from the country, and espe- 
cially the inland retail trade, to be their own by preaeriptivB right. 
They are particularly jealous of the foreign intruders, who enrich 
themselves at their expense ; consequently they place every obstacle 
in their way. If it (k'lx^nded upon the will of these people, all 
foreigners would be ejectetl from the country — the Chinese alone, 
as workmen (coolies), being allowed to remain.* 

The same feeling was exhibited by the Indiana towarda the 
Chineae^ whom thej bated for being industrious and trustwortby 
workers. All attempts to carry out great undertakings by meana 
of Chinese labour were frustrated by the native workmen intimi- 
dating them, and driving' tlicni away either by open violonce 
or by secret persecution ; and the Colonial authorities were re- 
proached for not affording suitable protection against these and 
similar outrages. That, as a rule, great undertakings did not 
succeed in the Philippinea, or at least did not jrield a profit 
commensurate with the outlay and trouble^ is a &ct beyond 
dispute, and is solely to be ascribed to many of the circumstances 
related above. There are those, however, who explain these 
mishaps in other ways, and insist upon the fact that ihi' Indians 
work well enough when they aro punctually and sufiiciently paid. 

* Thit liMliiig of Jedoasy h«d r«r)r oesiljr tiie «flbet of donng the a«w luirboani 
immcdlatolf iifter tliex war* opened. 
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The GoTeniinent, at any rate, appeur gcaduallj to baye oome to 
tlie conclusion that the resources of the country cannot be pro- 
perly opened up without the assistance of the capital and enter- 
prise of the foreigners; and therefore, of late years they haye 
not in any way interfered with their eetabliahment. In 1869 
their right of eetaUiahment was tardily oonoeded to them by 
law. At this period the prospects of the ahac6 onltiTatioa 
seemed very promising; and since the close of the American 
war, which had the effect of causing a considerable fall in 
the value of this article in America, the prices have been 
steadily increasing. 

It is stated (on authority) that, in 1840, 136,034 pioos of abaci, 
to the yalne of 397,995 doUara, were exported, the yalue per pico 
being reckoned at about 2 dollars 9 cents. The rate gradually 
rose and stood between 4 and 5 dollars — and, during the civil 
war, reached the enormous sum of 9 dollars per pico — the export of 
Kussian hemp preventing, howevei*, a further rise. This state of 
affairs occasioned the laying out of many new plantations, the 
produce of which, when it came on the market^ after three years, 
was yalued at 3 dollars 50 cents per pico, in consequence of the 
prices baring returned to their normal condition ; and eyen then 
it paid to take up an existing plantation, but not to lay out a 
new one. This rate continued until 1800, since which time it has 
gradually risen (only during the American war was there any 
stoppage), and it now stands once more as high as during the 
ciyil war ; and there is no apparent prospect of a fall so long as 
the Philippines haye no competitors in the trade. 

In 1866 the pico in Manilla neyer cost less than 7 dollars, 
which two years previously was the maximum vahie ; and it rose 
gradually, until 9 dollars 50 cents was asked for ordinary qua- 
lities. The production in many provinces had reached the 
extreme limit ; and a further increase, in the former at least, is 
impossible, as the work of cultiyation occupies the whole of the 
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male population — an eridenoe sarely that a suitable reoompense 
will OTeroome tke natoial lasmeas of the natiyes.* 

An examination of the following taUe will oonfiim the aoouraoy 
of iheee views : — 



EXPORT OF ABACA (in picos). 





IMl. 


1864. 


1866. 


1R68. 


1870. 


1871. 


Great Britain . . 
North America, ) 
Atlantic Poila ) 
Califnmia . . . 
Europe .... 
Aiiatralia . . . 
Singapore *. . . 
China .... 


198,954 

158.610 

6,600 
901 
16 
2,648 

5.531 


226,268 

249,106 

9, 4 '26 
1,134 
5,194 
1,932 

302 


96,000 
280,000 


125,540 

294,728 

14,200 
200 
21,244 
3,046 


131,180 

327,728 

15,900 
244 
ll,4r<4 

1,202 

SH2 


14.3,498 

285,112 

22.500 
040 
6,716 
2,992 
2,294 


Total . . . 


278,260 

Commer- 

dul 
Report. 


498,362 

Prussian 
Consular 
Report. 


406,<t82 

Belg^ian 
Cons alar 
Bopoit. 


460,668 

English 
CouBular 
Repurt. 


488.670 

ilurkel 
T.H. 


468,762 

r • 

licpoit, 
ftCo. 



The consumption in the country is not contained in the above 
schedule, and is difficult to ascertain ; but it must certainly be 
Tery considerable, as the natives throughout entire provinces are 
clothed in guin&ra, the weaving of which for the £unily require- 
ments generally is done at home. Seeal, also seaal-hemp, or, as 
it ia sometimeB known, Mexioan grass, has for some years past 
been used in the trade in increasing quantities as a substitute lor 
abac&, which it somewhat reoemblee in appearance, though want- 
ing that fine gloss which the latter possesses. It is somewhat 
weaker, and costs from £5 to £10 less per ton ; it is only used for 
ships' riggin{>. The refuse from it has been found an extremely 
naeful adjunct to the materials ordinarily used in the manu£MSture 
of paper. The Teckttoiogut for July, 1865, calls attention to the 
origin of this substitute^ in a detailed essay differing eosentially 
from the representations contained in the "U.S. Agricultural 
Report" published at WaAhington in 1870; and the growing 

• " Bappoit Connikim Bolf*,** ZIY., 68. 
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impoiianoe of the article, and the ignoranoe prefailing in London 
as to its extraction, may render a short aooonnt of it aooeptaUOi 
The description shows the superior fineness of the abaci fihre, hot 

not its greater strength.* 

Sesal-hemp, which is named after the export harbour of Sisal 
(in the N. W. of the peninsula), is by far the most important 
product of Yucatan ; and this rocky, sun-burnt country seems 
peculiarly adapted to the growth of the fibre. In Yucatan the 
fibre is known as " jenequem," as indeed the plant is obtained 
from it Of the latter there are seren sorts or Tarieties for par- 
poses of cultivation ; only two, the first and seventh, are also to 
be found iu a wild state. First, Chelem, apparently identical 
with Agare nnfjustijulia ; this ranks first. Second, Yaxci (pro- 
nounced Yachki; from yax, green, and tri, agave), the second in 
order; this is used only for fine weaving. Third, Sacci (pro- 
nounced Sakki ; aaekf white), the most important and pioductiTe, 
supplying almost exelusiTely tibe fibre for exportation ; each plant 
yields annually 25 leaves, weighing 25 lbs., from which is 
obtained 1 lb. of clear fibre. Fourth, Ghucumci, similar to 
Nu. '3, but coarser. Fifth, Babci ; the tibro very fair, but the 
leaves rather small, therefore not very productive. Sixth, 
Citamci (pronounced Kitftm]ci ; kitam, hog) ; neither good nor 
productive. Seventh, Cajnn or Cajuro, probably Fourcrojfa 
eubemii ; leaves small, from four to five inches long. The cultiva- 
tion of sesal has only in recent times been prosecuted vigoroualy ; 
and the extraction of the fibre from the leaves, and the subsequent 
spinning for ships' rigijing, are already done by extcnpive steam- 
raachinery. This occupation is especially practised by the Maya 

♦ in the AijricuUural Report of 1869, p. 232, aDotber fibie was highly mcutioned, 
MongiBg to s pbot twf^eloMly nlatod to mwI (Brtmetia S^kmM*), potept 

even a variety of the same. The native name, "jxtle," is possibly derived from 
the frtCt of th' ir ctirinnsly flattened, spiky-e<Ii?pd leaves. roK/^mMing the df»ntated 
knives fomied irrm volcanic stone (obsidian^ posseeeed by the Aztecs, and termed 
bj tiMm ** uttli." 
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Indiana, a memorial of the Tolteca, wlio brought it with them 
upon thdr emigration from Mexico, where it was in yogne long 

before the arrival of the Spaniards. 

Tlie sesal cultivation yields an annual profit of 95 i>er cent. A 
me€ate, equal to 07 G square yards (varas), contains 04 plants, 
giving 64 lbs. of clear tibrc, of the value of 3 dollars 84 cents; 
wbiich, after deducting 1 dollar 71 cents, the cost of obtaining 
it^ leaves 2 dollars 13 cents remaining. The harresting oom- 
meooes from lour to fire years after the first laying out of the 
plantation, and continues annually for about fifty or sixty years. 

In tropical countries there is scarcely a hut to be seen without 
banana trees surrounding it ; and tlie idea presented itself to 
many to utilise the fibre of tlit-.se plant.<H, at that time entirely 
neglected, which might be done by the mere labour of obtaining 
it; besides which, the little labour required for their proper 
cultivation is quickly and amply repaid by their abundant 
huitfulness.* This idea, however, under the existing oiroum- 
stanoes, would certainly not be fiivourable to the Philippines, 

* The banana trees are well known to be amnng the most valuable of plants to man- 
Uiid. la their onrtpeatatothejallbidsUidi-flrar; sad when mata^ 

agTt^able and nutritious fruit, which, nlihou^-h fnirtak' n of freely, will produce 
neither unpleasantnosa nor any iiyurioaa sfter-fifft^ta. One of the best of the edible 
•pedes beajrs fruit as early aa flva Mr dm, montha after being planted, suckers in the 
neantine coni«tautly sprouting from the roots, so that a continual fructification is * 
going on, the l^tbour of the fffowers merely b<»ini; confined to tho occRPinnal cultintr 
down of the old plants and to gathering in the fruit. The broad leSTes afford to other 
young plamfai the shade which is eo reqaiaite ia tropiosl oonntrise, sad svs emplojsd 
ia asny vefbl ways about the house. Many a hot, too^ has to thsak the hsasaa 
trees surroundinff it for protecting it fr>>m the conflHRTjition, which, pren' rHlly speak- 
ing, lays the village in aahea. I ahould here like to make an obserTaliou upon a 
nMska wfaidi has spread rather widely. In Bishop Fsllegoix's exoellent work, 
** Dsieiiption du Royaume Thai ou Siam," I. 144, he says : " L'arbre k Tsnisqns 
est one espice de bananicr, et que lee Siinai< s app' llent ' rak,' fournit co beau vemis 
qu'on adaiire dans Irs petite meubles qu'on apporte de Chine." When 1 was in 
Bangkok, I called the attentioa of the amiable white-hsirad, and at that tine nesiljr 
Bonogenarian, bishop to this curious statement. ShskiDg his hesd, hu said he 
could not have written it. I showed hitn the Tery paasaj^e. " Mn foi, j"ai dit une 
betise; j'en ai dit bien d'autres," whispered he in oiy e^r, holdiug up his hand 
at if afiaid soaisbody su^t orsriMsr hiin. 

V 
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as it does not pay to obtain bast from the g:enume abaca plant 
as soon as it has borne fruit. The fibre of the edible banana 
might Tory well be used as material for paper-makiiig, though 
oibtaming it would oost more than the genuine bapd41a. In the 
Beport of the Gonncil of the Society of Arts, London, May llth» 
1860, attention was called to a machine invented by F. Burke, of 
Montserrat, for obtaining fibre from banana and other endogenous 
|dant8. 

While all the earlier machines worked the fibre parallelwise, 
this one operated obliquely on it ; the oonsequenoe of which was 
that it was turned out particularly dear. With this machine, 
from seven to nine per cent, of fibrous substance may be obtained 
from the banana. The Tropical Fibre Company have sent tiieae 
machines to Dcmerara, also to Java and other places, with the 
design of spinning the fibre of the edible banana, and also to 
utilise some portions of the phiut as materials in the manufacture 
of paper. Proofa have already been brought forward of fibre 
obtained in this miinner in Jove, the value of which to the spinner 
has been reckoned at from £20 to £25. It does not appear, how- 
ever, tfaaft these piuraisuig ei^eriments have led to any important 
results ; at least, the consular reports which have come to hand 
contain no information on the subject. In the obtaining of 
band61a in the Philippines this ni:u liine has not yet been used ; 
nor has it even been seen, though the Knglibh couaid, in his 
latest report, complains that all the hitherto ingeniously con- 
structed machines have proved virtually useless. The bast of 
the edible banana continues still to be used in the Philippines, 
notwithstanding that the plants, instead of being grown, as in 
many parts of America, in large well-tended gardens, are here 
scattered around thebuts : but the forwarding of the raw material, 
the local transjwrt, and the high freightage will always render 
this material too expensive for the European market (considering 
always its very ordinary quality) — £10 per ton at the very leaat ; 
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while " Sparto grass" (Lygaum tparium, Xiceffl.), wliich was im- 
ported some few yean smoe ia considerable quantities for ihe 
purposes of p^ier-making, costs in London only £5 per ton.* 

The jute (Coreharut eatutaris) ooffee-sacks supply another 
cheap paj>er material. These serve in the fabrication of strong 
brown packing paper, us the fibre will not stand bleaching. 
According to P. tSymmondii, the United States in recent years 
have largely used bamboo. The rind of tlic Adanoonia digUata 
also yields an extremely good material; in particular, paper 
made entirely from New Zealand flax deserres consideration, 
being, by Tirtue of its superior toughness, eminently suited for 
«« bill paper." 

It must not be overlooked that, in the nuuuifit tare of paper, 
worn linen and cotton rags are the very best materials that can 
be employe<l, and make the best j)aper. Moreover, they arc gene- 
rally to be had for the trouble of collecting them, after they 
have once covered the cost of their production in the form of 
clothing materials; when, through being frayed by repeated 
washings, they undergo a preparation which particularly adapts 
them to the purposes of paper-making. 

The more paper-makiiif,'- proprrcsses, the more are Hgneotis fibres 
brought forward, particularly wood and straw, which produce 
really good pastes ; all thu raw materials being imported from a 
distance. That England takes so much sparto is easily e3q>laiued 
by the fact that she has very little straw of her oym, for most of 
the com consumed by her is received from abroad in a granulated 
c<mdition. 

• In 1862, England took from Spain lo6 tons , 1863. 18,074 tons ; lb66, 66,913 
tons ; IMS, 98,000 toiii; mmI Am fan|WTt of mga fell ftvra S4,000 Iom in 1866 to 
17,000 tons in 1868. In Algiers a Ixrgo qiuintity of wparto (Alfil) grom, but tho 
cost of tvuwpoit if too ezpennTo to admit of tending it to France. 
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THE TOBACCO MONOPOLT. 

Of all the productions of the country tobacco is the most 
important, so far (at least) as concerns the Government, who 
have made the cultivation of this plant, its manipulation, and sale, 
the subjects of an extensive and strictly guarded monopoly, and 
who derive a very considerable portion of their revenue there- 
from.* 

As to the objections raised against this revenue on the score 
of its being opposed to justice and morality, many other sources 
of revenue in the colonial budget might be condemned (such as 
the poll-tax, gaming and opium licences, the brandy trade, and 
the sale of indulgences) ; yet none is so invidious and pernicious 
as the tobacco monopoly. 

Often in the course of this narrative of my travels I have 
had occasion to commend the clemency of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. In glaring contrast therewith, however, stands the man- 
agement of the tobacco regulations. 

• The English Consul estimates the rt-ccipts from this monopoly for the year 
1866-7 at 8,418,939 dollars, after an expenditure of 4,619,866 dollam ; thus lea>-ing 
a clear profit of 3,899,073 doUnrs. In ihh colonial budget for 1867 the profit on 
tobacco was estimated at 2,627,976 dollars, while the total expenditure of the 
0'<lony, after deduction of the expenses occiisionc'd h\ the tobacco management, was 
set d own at 7,033,576 dollars. 

A(Cording to the official tables of the chief of the Administmtion in Manilla, 
1871, the total annual revenue dcriv. d from the tobacco management between the 
years 1865 and 1869 amounted, on an average, to 5,367,262 dollars. By reason of 
proper accounts being wanting un accurate estimate of the expenditure cannot be 
delivered ; but it wonld be at least 4,000,000 dollars, so that a profit of only 
1,367,262 dollars remains. 
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They appropriated the fields of the peasantry without the 
slightest indomnification — fields which had been brought under 
cultivation for their necessary means of sustenance \ forced them, 
under penalty of bodily punishment^ to zaiae, on tlie oonfiscated 
property, an artide which required an imwiaw amount of trouble 
and attention, and which yielded a vefy uncertain crop; and 
they then yalued the harvested leaves arbitrarily and without any 
appeal, and, in the most favourable case, paid for them at a 
nominal price fixed by tliomsclves. To be 'paid at all, indeed, 
appears to have been a favour, for it has not been done in full 
now for several years in succession. Spain regularly remaina 
indebted to the poor unlucky peasants in the amount of the miser- 
able pittance allowed, from one year's end to another. The 
Government ordered the oflficials to exact a higher return from 
the impoverished population of the tobacco districts ; and they 
even rewardcxl informers who, after pointing out to them fields 
already owned, but which were considered suitable to the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco, were installed into possession of the proclaimed 
lands in the place of the original owners. For prooft of these 
accusations, one need only peruse a few paragraphs contained 
in the following stringent regulations, entitled "General Instruc- 
tions,*** and, further, a few extracts from the ofiicial dispatches 
of Intoudant-General Agius to the Colonial Minister : — f 

Cap. 25, % 329. The compulsory system of cultivation in 
Cagayan, New Yisoaya, Gapan, Tgorrotea, and Abra to remain 
in force. 

1 331. The Director-General of the Government is authorised 
to extend compulsory labour to the other provinces, or to abolish 

it where already introduced. Those inatructionfl may be altered 
wholly or in part as occasion re<^uire8. 
* Instmccion general paia la Diveoeton, Adminiitncknx, y Inttrrenoion d» ]m 

RentM Estancadas, 1849. 

t " Memoria sobre el De«««taiico d«l TaUco oa 1m Um FilipiBM.*' Doa J. 8. 
Agfwk BiaMido (JfaailU), 1B71. 
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§ 33'2. Prices may be either increased or lowered. 

§ 337. Claims or actions concerning the possession of tobacco 
lands pending before the usual tribunal shall not preyent such 
lands from being used for the purposes of tobacco cultivation, the 
present proprietor being under strict obligation to continue the ^ 
cultivation either in person or by substitute. (If he omits to do so, 
the magistrate or judge takes upon himself to appoint such 
substitute.) 

§ S'Sl. The collectors have received " denuncias," i.e. informa- 
tion, that land adapted to tobacco growing is lying fallow, and 
that it is private property. In case such land is really suitable to 
the purposes of tobacco cultivation, the owners thereof are hereby 
summoned to cultivate the same with tobacco in preference to 
anything else. At the expiration of a certain space of time the 
land in question is to be handed over to the informer. Be it 
known, however, that, notwithstanding these enactments, the 
possessor}' title is not lost to the owner, but he is compelled to 
relinquish all rights and usufruct for three years. 

Cap. 27, § 357. An important duty of the collector is to insure 
the greatest possible extension of the tobacco cultivation upon all 
suitable lands, but in particidar upon those which are specially 
convenient and fertile. Lands which, although suitable for 
tobacco growing, were previously planted with rice or com, shall, 
as far as practicable, be replaced by forest clearings, in order, as 
far as possible, to prevent famine and to bring the interests of 
the natives into harmony with those of the authorities, 

§ 361. In order that the work which the tobacco cultivation 
requires may not be neglected b}* the natives, and that they may 
perform the field work necessary for their sustenance, it is ordered 
that every two persons working together shall, between them, 
cultivate 8,000 square varas, that is, 2^ acres of tobacco land. I 

§ 362. Should this arrangement fail to be carried out either 
through Hge, sickness, or death, it shall be left to the priest of the 
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diatriot to determine what quantity of work can be aocompliflhed 
by the little children, haying regard to their strength and 
number. 

§ '309. Every collector who consigns from his district 1,000 
furdos more than in former yeara, ahull receive for the overplus 
a double gratuity, but this only where the proportion of first- 
olass leaves has not decreased. 

§ 370. The same gratuity will be bestowed when there is no 
diminution in bulk, and one-third of the leayes is of first-class 
quality. 

The following sectioua regulate the action of the local authori- 
ties : — 

§ 379. Every governor must present annually a list, revised by 
the priest of the district, of all the inhabitants in his district of 
both sexes, and of those of their children who are eld enough to 
help in the fields. 

$ 430. The officers shall forward the emigrants on to Oagayan 
and New lUscav, and will be entrusted with 5 dollars for that 
purpose, which must be repaid by each individual, as they cannot 
be allowed to remain indebted in their province. 

§ 436. Further it is ordered by the " Buen Gobiemo " (good 
governor) that no Indian shall be liable for a sum exceeding 
6 dollars, incurred either as a loan or a simple debt. Thus the 
claim of a higher sum can not impede the emigration. 

§ 437. The Hacienda (Exchequer) shall pay the passage 
money and the cost of maintenance from Ilocos. 

§ 438. They are to be provided with the means of procuring 
cattle, tools, &c., until the first harvest (although the Indian is 
only liable for 5 dollars). 

1 439. Such adyances are, it is true, personal and indiyidual; 
but, in the case of death or flight of the debtor,.the whole village 
is to l>e liable for the amount due. 

Tobacco (Nicotiana tabacum, L.) was introduced into the Philip- 
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pines soon after the arrival of the Spaniards by the missionaries, 
who brought the seed with them from Mexico.* The soil and 
climate being favourable to its production, and the pleasure 
derived from it being speedily discovered by the natives, naturally 
assisted in its rapid adoption. Next to the Cuban tobacco and a 
few sorts of Turkishf it is admitted to be the best ; and in the 
colony it is asserted by competent judges that it would soon 
surpass all others, if the existing regulations were abolished and 
free trade established. 

There can be no doubt in the minds of impartial observers that 
the quality aud quantity of the produce might be considerably 
increased by such a change ; on the other hand, many of the 
prejudiced officials certainly maintain the direct contrary. The 
real question is, - to what extent these expectations may be 
realised in the fulfilment of such a measure ; of course, bearing 
in mind that the judgment is swayed by a strong desire for the 
abolition of a system which interferes at present with their 
prospects of gain. But the fact is that, even now, the native 

* The tobacco in China appean to have come from the Philippine!. ^ The memo- 
randa discovered in Wang-tao leave no possible doubt that it was first introduced 
into South China from the Philippine Islands in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century, most probably by way of Ja{>an." — {Aottt and Qturiet, China and Japan, 
May 3l8t, 1867.) 

From Srhlegel, in Batavia, it was brought by the Portugueae into Japan some- 
where between the years 1573 and 1591, and spread iuclf so rapidly in China that 
we find even aa early as 1638, that the sale of it was forbidden under penalty of 
beheading. 

According to Xotea and Queriu, China and Japan, 31st July, 1867, the use of 
tobacco was quite common in the " Muntchu " army. In a Chinese work, Natural 
Hiitortf Mi$€ellantt, it is written : " Yen t'sao (literally smoke plant) was introduced 
into Fukien about tbo end of the Wau-Ii Government, between li73 and 1620, 
and was known as Tan-pa-ku (from Tombaku)." 

t West Cuba produces the best tobacc", the famous Vuelta abajo, 400,000 cwt. at 
from 20 to 140 tbalers the cwt. ; picked sorts being valued at from 800 to 1,000 
thalers per cwt. C«il>a produces 640,000 cwt. The cigan exhibited in the Parii 
Exhibition of 1867 were worth from 35 to 570 thalers per thousand. The number 
of cigars annually exported is oatimated at about 5,000,000. (/wry Report, v., 375.) 
In Jenidje-K;ira8u ^(Ntlonica) 17,500 cwt. are obtained annually, of which 2,500 
cwt. are of the first quality ; the cost is 7<. the oka (about i*. |>er lb.). Picked sorts 
are worth lot. per lb., and even more. — Haladin Bry, La Tvr^uis a f J-SrpotUtom, p. 91. 
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grown tobacco, notwithstanding all the defects inseparable from 
an illicit trade, is equal to that pr(Kiuced by the Government 
officials in their own factories, and is valued at the same rate 
with many of the Habana brands ; and the Qovemment cigars of 
the Philippinet are preferred to all others throughoat Eastern 
Asia. Indeed, rich merohants, to whom a difierenoe of price is 
no object, as a role take the Manilla cigars before Habenas. 

According to Agius ("Memoria," 1871), in the European 
market the Manilla tobacco was admitted to be without any rival, 
with the solo exception of the Vuelta abajo of Cuba ; and most 
certainly in the Asiatic and Oceanic ports its superior quality 
WAS undispated, as the Habana tobacco loses its flavour on the 
long Toyage to these ooantries; bat now, ftom year to year, it 
is surely losing its lepntation. H, then, the Manilla eigan haye 
not hitherto succeeded in making themaelfeB acceptable in Europe 
on account of their inferiority, the blame is attributable simply 
to the system of compulsory labour, and the chronic insolvency 
of the Colonial Exchequer, whilst the produce of other tobacco 
countries has steadily progressed in quality in consequence of 
free competition. The fiune of the Manilla cigars may also have 
suffisred in some slight measure firom the wide-sprsad, though 
perfectly erroneous, idea that they contained opium. 

flow greatly the produce might be increased by means of free 
trade is shown under other circumstances by the example of Ouba. 
At the time when the Government there monopolised the tobacco 
trade, the crops were only partly sufficient to cover the home 
consumption ; whereas, at the present time, Cuba supplies all the 
markets of the world.* 

The decision of the paptain-General of Gandari upon this 

* '* In Cuba the tobacco indostrj is entirely free. The extnMrdinary incroMe of 
th« tnde and the improved quality of tba tobaooo are, in great tamma% to 1m aieribcd 
to Am honest competilioiii nisting btttwaaa th« fiietories, who i«omt« no other 
protectirm fr om tho QavwiUMiit than s recofmtion of thair opamtiMia."— ^/nry 

Jitfortf 1867, v., 376.) 
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question is in the highest degree worthy of notice. In a MS. 
Report to the Colonial Minister, March, 1868, concerning a 
measure for rendering the regulations of the tobacco monopoly 
still more stringent, he says : "If the tobacco cultivation is 
placed without restriction into the hands of private traders, we 
shall most probably, in a few years, be in a position to command 
nearly all the markets in the world." Most of the islands pro- 
duce tobacco. According to the quality of the produce, the 
tobacco provinces rank in the following order : 1st, Cagayan and 
Ysabel ; 2nd, Ygorrotes ; 3rd, Island of Mindanao ; 4th, Bisayas ; 
5th, New Ecija. 

From the Government Order, dated 20th November, 1625, it 
is evident that even at that early period the sale of betel nut, 
palm spirit (toddy), tobacco, &c., was a Government monopoly ; 
but it does not seem to have been very strictly carried out. The 
tobacco monopoly, as it stands at present, the whole trade of 
which from the sowing of the seedling plants to the sale of the 
manufactured article is exclusively in the hands of the Grovem- 
ment, was first introduced by Captain -General Jose Basco y 
Burgas. And a Government Order, under date 9th January, 
1780 (confirmed by Departmental Regulations, 13th December, 
1781), further enacted that the tobacco regulations should be 
extended to the Philippine Islands, in like manner as in all 
Spanish possessions in this and the other hemisphere (de imo y 
otro raondo). 

Before the administration of this very jealous Governor, for 
a period of two hundred years the colony received annual 
contributions from New Spain (Situado de Nueva Espaila). In 
order to relieve the Spanish Exchequer from this charge, Basco 
introduced (at that time national economic ideas prevailed of 
making the natural resources of a State supply its immediate 
wants) a plan upon which, fifty years later, Java modelled its 
** Culture System." In the rhilippines, however, the conditions 
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for tbis system were lees &TOiirable. In addition to the vwy 
alight submiaaiTeneBS of the population, there were two great 
ohstades in the opposition of the priests and the want of trust- 
worthy officials. Of all the pnmneial trades brought into 
existence by the energy of Basco, the indigo cnltiTstion is the 
only one that remains in tlic hands of private iudividualp!, tlie 
tobacco trade still being a Government monopoly.* Basco first 
of all confined the monopoly to the provinces immediately con- 
tiguous to the capital, in all of which the cultiTation of tobacco 
was forbidden under penalty of seyere punishment* except by 
persons duly authorised and in the service of the Ghivem]Bent.t 
In the other provinces the cnltiTation was to a certain extent per- 
mitted ; but the supply remaining alter deduction of what was 
consumed in each province was allowed to be sold to the Govern- 
ment only. 

In the liisayas the magistrates purchased the tobacco for the 
Government and paid for it at the rate previoualy fixed by the 
GoTemment fiMtories at Manilla ; and they were allowed to empby 
the surplus money of the Government treasoxy chest for tiiis pur- 
pose. A worse aystem than this could scarcely be devised. Offi- 
cialsy thinking only of their own private advantage, suffered no 
competition in their provinces, employed their official power to 
oppress the producer to the utmost extent, and thereby naturally 
checked the production ; and the Government treasury chest 
consequently sutiercd frequent losses through bankruptcies, inas- 
much as the magistrates, who drew a salary of 600 dollars, and 
paid a license of from 100 to 300 dollars for the right of trading, 

* Baaco alf^o introduced the cultivation of silk, and had 4,o00,00u mulbt rry trc«« 
pUated in the Camarinei. This industry, immediately upon his retiremunt, was 
allowed to frU into decay. 

\ Accordinc: to Lapi-roMSi^. this mpaaure occactoned a revolt in nil parts of tho 
idaod, which had to be auppressed by foroe of anna. In the same manner the 
monopoly introdmad into Amnion nt tho mmo time tton gM abont a dangsrooa 
insnrrt'ction, and was the moans of reducing Venezuela to a state of ostromo 
poverty, and, in fiwt, was tho cnue of the suba eq n oa t downfdi of the colony. 
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in order to make money quickly, engaged in the most hazardous 
speculations. 

In 1814 this stupid arrangement was first put an end to; and 
forthwith the tobacco supplies from the Bisayas increased, 
through the competition of the private dealers, who then, for 
the first time, had the power of purchase ; and from 1839 the 
planters were empowered to obtain higher prices than those 
afforded by the greedy monopolising magistrates. At present, 
the following general regulations are in force, subject, however, 
to continual variation in details. 

By a Departmental Order, 5th September, 1865, the cultivation 
of tobacco was permitted in all the provinces, though the produce 
was allowed to be sold only to the Government at the price regu- 
lated by them. The wholesale purchases are made in Luzon and 
the adjacent islands in fardos,* by " colleccion," that is, direct 
through the finance officials, who have the management of the 
plants from the sowing ; but in the Bisayas by " acopio ; " that is, 
the Government officials buy up the tobacco tendered by the 
growers or speculators by the cwt. 

In the Bisayas and in Mindanao everybody is allowed to 
manufacture cigars for his own particular use, though trade 
therein is strictly prohibited ; and advances to the tobacco 
growers are also made there ; while in Luzon and the neigh- 
bouring islands the Government provides seed and seedling plants. 
Here, however, no land which is adapted to the cultivation of 
tobacco is allowed to be used for any other purpose of agri- 
culture. 

As the Financial Administration is unable to classify the 
tobacco at its true value, as might be done were free competition 
permitted, they have adopted the expedient of determining the 
price by the size of the leaves ; the care necessary to be bestowed 

* A £utlo (p*ck) contains 40 manot (baadle«) : I mmno = 10 manojitos, I 
manojUo ^ 10 leaves. Regulations, \ 7. 
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uiKm the inining of th^ plants in order to prodnoe* leayes of 
the required sue being at least a guarantee of a certain amount 
of proper attention and handling, even if it be prodnctite of no 
other direct good.* 

It 18 WL'U known at Madrid how the tobacco monopoly, by 
oppressing the wretched population, interferes with the prosperity 
of the oolony ; yet, to the present day, the Government measures 

• '1 he following regulations are in force throughout Luzon : — Ist. Four classes of 
tobacco will be purchased. 2ad. Tbe.He classes are tbas specified : the first to con- 
■lit of leftTW at l8Mt 18 InehM long (Om 418) ; tlw wooimI of Imtm beiwoen 14 uid 
18 inches (Om 325) ; the third of leaves between 10 aud 14 in< hes (Om 23-2) ; and 
the fourth of leaves at leaat 7 inches in length (Om 163\ Smallt r loaves will not be 
accepted. This last linutation, however, has recently been abandoned, so that the 
quality of the tobaoco ia cootbnially deprociating in tha handa of tha GoTanmieDt, 
who have added two other classes. 

A fardo, Ist claai, waigha 60 Iba., and in 1867 tha GKiranuneut rata of paj 
was as follows : — 

lIWdo,latda«, 60Iba. S-MdoUan. 

„ 2nd „ 46 n 6 00 „ 

„ Srd ,. 33 , 2-75 „ 

» 4th „ 18 „ 100 „ 

— EHftUk CnuuUr Rtpori. 

Tha following table gives the difTorent brands of cigars mannCactured by tha 
Oovemmrnt, imd the prices at which they oould ba bought in 1867 in Estanoo (tA 

a place privileged for the sale) > 
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have been 8o arranged as to exact a s|iU larger gain from this 
very impolitic source of rerenne. 

A €h>yemment Order of January, 1866, directed the tobacco 
cultiyation in the Philippines to be extended as much as possible, 

in order to satisfy the requirements of the colony, the mother 
country, and also tho export trade ; and in the memorial already 
quoted, " reforms " are proposed by the Captain-General, in the 
spirit of the story of the goose with golden eggs. By grafting 
new monopolies upon those already existing, he belieres that 
the tobacco produce can be increased from 182,102 cwt. (average 
of the years 1860 to 1867) to 600,000, and even 800,000 cwt. 
Meantime, with a view to ol)taiiiing increased prices, the Govern- 
ment resolved to export the tobacco themselves to the usual 
markets for sale ; and in the year 1868 this resolution was really 
carried out. It was sent to London, where it secured so favour- 
able a market that it was at once decreed that no tobacco in 
Manilla should thenceforth be sold at less than 25 dollars per 
cwt.* This decree, however, referred only to the first three 
qualities, the ([uantity of which decreased in a relative measure 
with the increased pressure upon tho population. Even in the 
table annexed to the record of La GAndara this is very clearly 
shown. Whilst the total produce for 1867 stood at 176,018 cwt 
(not much under tlie average of the years 1860 to 1867, viz., 
182,102 cwt.),* the tobacco of the first class had decreased in 
quantity since 18(32 from over 13,000 to less tlian OjOOO cwt. 

Tho fourth, fifth, and sixth classes, the greater part of which 
would before have been burnt, but which now form no incon- 
siderable portion of the. total crop, are in the open markets 
positively unsaleable, and can be utilised only in the form of a 
bonus to Spain, which annually receives, under the title of 

• On M arenffe 407,600,000 <»f dgan and 1,041,000 of imw tolmooo are esportod 

nnnii:i]1y, the \v< i^ht of which together if about 66,000 cwt. aftor dodneting what 
is given awuy in tho form of giatuitiM. 
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'*atenoi(me8 a la penuuala," upwards of 100,000 cwt. If the 
oolony were not compelled to pay half the freight of these gifts, 
Spain would certainly ask to be relieved of these " marks of atten- 
tion." Seeing that, according to the decision of the chief of the 
Government, the greater portion of this t<^)bucco is of such in- 
ferior quality that it can find no purchaser at any pric^ it is 
impossible that its value should cover either the cost of carriage 
or the customs duty. Moreoyer, this tobacco tribute is a great 
burden on the colonial budget; which, in spite of all deficits, is 
. charged with the expenses attending the collection of the tobacco, 
its packing, its cost of local transport, and half the expense of its 
carriage to Europe. 

March, 1871, was to witness the advent of the Happy Age in 
the realisation of La Gandara's proposals. The Intendant- 
General of the Exchequer laid an excellent statement before 
the Colonial Minisfcer, pointing out plainly to the chief of the 
GfoTemment the disadTantages arising from this mode of adminis- 
tration, and urging the immediate repeal of the monopoly. In 
the next place proof was adduced, supported by official Touchers, 
tliat the profits derived from the tobacco monopoly were much 
sinalkr than usual. The total average receipts of the tobacco 
admioibtration for the five years iSG.j to 1S()9, accordinij to official 
accounts, amounted to 5,3G7,2()2 dollars; for the years 1866 to 
1870, only 6,240,935 dollars. The expenses cannot be accurately 
estimated, inasmuch as there are no strict accounts obtainable ; if, 
however, the respective expenses charged in the colonial budget 
are added together, they amount to 3,717,322 dollars, of which 
1,812,260 dollars is for purchase of raw tobacco. 

Iksides these expenses p<rt;tining exclusively to the tobacco 
administration there are still many other different items to bo taken 
into acconnt ; yet the cost incurred in this branch of the service 
would be saved, if not altogether, at least largely, if the State 
surrendered the tobacco monopoly. The total of the disburse* 
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ments must certainly, at the yeiy bweet, be estimated at 4,000,000 
dollars; so, therefore/ tbe State receives only a net profit of 

1,367,000 dollars; but even this is not to be reckoned on in the 
future, for if the Govcrnmont does not speedily cease carrying on 
this trade, ihey will be forced into a very conBiderable and un* 
ftYoidable expense. To begin with, they must erect new fuitories 
and warehouses; better machinery must be bought; wages will 
hsTO to be considerably . increased ; and, aboye all, means must be 
devised to pay off the enormous sum of 1,600,000 dollars, in 
which the Government is indebted to the peasants for the crops 
of 18G9 and 1870, and to assure cash payments for future harvests. 
This is the only possibile mode of preventing the decay of the 
tobacco cultivation in the different provinces, as well as relieving 
the misery of the wretched inhabitants. 

At the same time Agius pointed out how trifling in reality 
the arrears were on account of which the Qovemment was 
abandoning the future of the colony, and showed the misfortunes 
resulting from the monopoly. He represented that the people of 
the tobacco district, who wore the richest and most contented of 
all in the Archipelago, found themselves plunged into the deepest 
distress after the increase of the Government dues. They were^ 
in fiM>t, &r more cruelly treated than the slaves in Ouba, who, 
from self-interested motives, are well-nourished and taken care of ; 
whereas in this case, the produce of compulsory labour has to be 
delivered to the State at an arbitrarily determined price; and 
even this price is paid only when the condition of the treasury, 
which is invariably in difficulties, permita Frequently their 
very means of subaistenoe fiuled them, in consequence of their 
being forbidden to carry on the cultivation ; and the unfortunate 
people, having no other resources for the relief of their pressing 
necessities, were compelled to alienate the debtor's bond, which 
purchoswl the fruits of their enforced toil but had been left 
unpaid. Thus, for an inconsiderable deficit of about 1,330,000 
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doUan, the whole popnUtion of oae of ihe richest proTuusee it 
thrown into abject miaeiy ; a deep-rooted hatred naturally arises 
between the people and their rolers; and incessant war ensues 

between the authorities and thoir subjects. Besides which, an 
pxtroinely dangerous class of smugglers have recently arisen, 
who even now do not confine themselves to mere smuggling, but 
who, on the very first opportunity piCQented by the prevailing 
discontent, will band themselves together in one solid body. The 
official administrators, too, are charged with gross bribery and 
corruption ; which, whether true or not, occasions great scandal, 
and en^nders increasing disrespect and distrust of the colonial 
administration as well as of the Spanish people generally.* 

The preceding record of facts has been not only written, but 
also printed ; and it seems to indicate that grudually in Spain, 
and also in wider circles, people are becoming convinced of the 
untenablenees of the tobacco monopoly; yet, in spite of this 
powerful review, it is considered doubtful by competent judges 
whether it will be given up so long as there are any apparent or 
appreciable returns de rived therefrom. These acknowledged evils 
have long been known to the Colonial Government ; but, from 
the frequent changes of ministt;ra, and the increasing want of 
money, the Government is compelled, so long as they are in office, 
to use all possible means of obtaining profits, and to abstain from 
canying out these urgent refonns lest their own immediate down- 
Isll should be inTolTed therein. Let us, however, cherish the 
hope that increased demand will cause a rise in the prices; a 
few particularly good crops, and other propitious circumstances, 
would relieve at once the Colonial Exchequer from its diffi- 
culties; and then the tobacco monopoly might be cheerfully 

* TIm poor pMaant being brought into this ntuation flndt it venr Iwrd to 
lijg fiunOy. He it compelled to borrow money at an exorbituat rate of 
interest, and, consequently, sink-t d.-Hp^r nnJ deeper into debt and misery. Tlie driad 
of fine« or bodily puniabment, ratber than t)ie pr(>fl{>ect of bigh price*, is the chief 
method by whioh the tuppliee cut be kopt up. - (Report of the Knglieh Oonanl.) 

z 
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aurrendered.^ One drounutanoe fayonrable to the economical 
management of the State that would be produced hy the sur- 
render of the tobacco monopoly would be the abolition of the 
numerous army of officials which its administration requires. 
This might, however, operate reversely in Spain. The number 
of place-hunters that wookL be created thereby must be very 
welcome to the ministers in power, who would thus have the 
opportunity of providing their creatures with profitable places, 
or of shipping off inoonyenient persons to the Antipodes from 
the mother-country, free of cost. The colony, be it known, has 
not only to pay the salaries, but also to bear the costs of their 
outward and homeward voyages. Any way, the custom is so 
libezaUy patronised that occasionally new places have to be 
created in order to make room for the newly arrived nominees. * 

At the time of my visit, the royal factories could not turn out 
a supply of cigars commensurate with the requirements of com- 
merce ; and this brought about a peculiar condition of tilings; 
the wholesale dealer, who purchased cigars in very considerable 
quantities at the Government auctions, paying higher than the 
retail rates at which he could buy them singly in the estanda. 
In order, therefore^ to prevent the merchants drawing their stocks 
from the estanoias, it was determined that only a certain quantity 
should be purchased, which limit no nuTuhunt dared exceed. 
A very intricate system of coutrul, assisted by espionage, had to 

• From Doccmbor 1853 to November 1854 the colony poaaeaaed four captaina- 
guneml (iwo eflf' dive and two provisional). In 1850 a new nominee, Oidor 
(member of the 8uprcmti Court ot Judicature) who with hia family voyaged to 
UaaiUa \ff the Oftpe, found, upon hie urind, hie encccewr alnedy in office, the 
latit^r having travelled by way ot Su«b. Such cireuoeleoeee need not occaaioa 
aurpriso when it is remembfrcd h<»w such fijxjralions are ropeatod in 8p<iin itaelf. 

According to on eaauy xa.\h&Eevm Aattonale, April, lb67, bpuinhaahad, trom 1834 
to 1863, l§. einoe the eooeiBion of Iiebelle, 4 Gonititatione, 28 Parlittmeota* 47 
Chief Miniatera, 529 Cabinet HInivtere, md M Hfautfeen of the Interior ; of which 
Libt claaa of officials each, on an average, was in jwwer only bix months. For ton 
yean past the Miniater of Finance haa not remained in ollica longer than two 
moothe; end liiice thet tioMf pertionlarly einee 1868, the changee have followed 
one aauther with etill gienter rapidity. 
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be employed in seeing that no one, through diflforent agents and 
different estanoias» collected more than the authorised supi^ ; 
and yiolation of this rule, when disooyered, was pnnidied by eon* 

fiscation of the offender's atock. Everybody was free to purchase 
cigars in the estancia, but nobody was permitted to sell a chest of 
cigars to an acquaintance at cost price. Several Spaniards with 
whom I have (^ken concerning these strange regulations main- 
tained them to be perfectly just, as otherwise all the eigars would 
be oairied off by foreigners, and they would not be able themaelTes 
in their own eobny to smoke a deoent cigar. 

There was, as I afterwards learnt^ a stiU more urgent reason for 
the existence of these decrees. The Government valued their 
own gold at sixteen dollars per ounce, while in commerce it 
fetched less, and the premium on silver had, at one time, risen to 
thirty-three per cent. Moreover, on account of the in^^ufHcieut 
quantity of copper money for minor currency, the small change 
frequently gained a premium on the silTer dollar, so much so 
that by every purchaser not less than half a dollar was realised. 
In exchanging the dollar from five to fifteen per cent discount 
was charged ; it was profitable, therefore, to purchase cigars in 
the estaucias with the gold ounce, and then to retail them in 
smaller quantities nominally at the rate of the estaucias. Doth 
premiums together might in an extreme case amount to as much 
as 43 per cent. * 

* ns I Minn of tliii pranihui on lilfw tnu, tluit tlw Chiimw bought np oil tho 
BpuiMli and Mexican dollars, in oidor to oend them to China, where they aro 
worth mon^ than othvr dollara, beinf* known fix>m the voyape of Xao thither in 
olden time*, and being current in the iul&ud province*. (The highest price there 
oui be obteinod liar o Otfloi lU.) 

A mint oneted in ManiUn sinee thai time, which at leoit snpiiortt itself, if the 
Oovemment has derived no other advantage from it, has removed thia difficulty. 
The Chinese are aocustomud to bring gold and silver as cummcy, mixed alau witli 
Ibirrfgn coinage, to MaaiUa fbr the pnrpoee of bnjinf the pvoduoe of the ooimtry; 
end tdl t h 'i f the native mervhunts hud recoined. At first only silver ounces were 
usually obtainable in Mfinilla, g Id ounces very rarely. This occasioned siich a 
steady importation that the conditions were completely reversed. In the Govern* 
meat Brtbri"— the gold end aU ver dollar eie alwaji rednmed at the feme vsloe. 

z 2 
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Not being able to give a description of the cultivation of 
tobacco from personal knowledge and experience, I refer the 
reader to tbe following abort extract from the " Cartilla 

Agricola'* : — 

Direct ioii.'i for preparing and hnjimj out the svcil beds. — A suitable 
piece of land is to be enclosed quadrilatcrally by boundaries, 
jdoagbed two or three times, cleared of all weeds and roots, made 
somewhat sloping, and surrounded by a shallow ditch, the bed of 
which is to be divided by drains about 2 feet wide. The soil of 
tbe same must be very fine, must be ground almost as fine as 
pttwder, otherwise it will not mix freely and thoroughly with 
the extremely fine tobacco seed. The seed is to be washed, and 
then suspended in cloths during the duy, in order to allow the 
water to run off; after which it is to be mixed with a similar 
quantity of ashes, and strewn carefully over the bed. The sub* 
sequent successftd results depend entirely upon the careful per- 
formance of this work. From the time the seed first begins to 
sprout, the beds must be kept very eloan, in dry we;itlier sprinkled 
daily, and protected from birds and animals by brambles strewn 
over, and by means of light mats from storms and heavy rains. 
After two months the plants will be between fiye and six inches 
high, and generally hare firom four to six leaves ; they must then 
be replanted. This ooeurs, supposing tbe seed-beds to haye been 
prepared in September, about the beginning or the middle of 
November. A second sowing takes place on the loth of October, 
as much as a precaution against possible failure, as for obtaining 
plants for the lowlands. . 

Concerning the land most adrantageout to the tobacco and ite 
cuUwation, RepkmHng of the eeedlinge. — ^Land must be chosen of 
middling grain ; somewhat difficult, calciferous soil is particularly 
recommendetl, when it is richly manured with the remains of 
decayed plants, and not less than two feet deep ; and the deeper 
the roots are inserted the higher will the plant grow. Of all the 
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land adapted to the tobacco cultivation, that in Cagayau is tlic 
best, as from the overdowing of the large Btreams, which occurs 
every year, it is laid under water, and annually receives a new 
etzatum of mud, which renders ihe soil particularly productive. 
PlantatioiiB prepared upon such soil differ very materially from 
those leas favoured and situated on a higher level. In the 
former the plants shoot up quickly as soon as the roots strike ; in 
the latter they grow slowly and only reach a middling height. 
Again, in the fertile soil the plants produce quantities of large, 
strong, juicy leaves, giving promise of a splendid harvest. In 
the other case the plants remain considerably smaller and grow 
^rsely. Sometimes, however, even the lowlands axe flooded in 
January and February, and also in March, when the tobacco 
has already been transplanted, and grown to some little height. 
In that event everything is irreparably lost, particularly if the 
flood should occur at a time when it is too late to lay out new 
plantations. High-lying land also must, therefore^ be cultivated, 
which perhaps by very careful attention might yield a 'similar 
return. In October these fields must be ploughed three or four 
times, and harrowed twice or thrice. On account of the floods, 
the lowlands cannot be ploughed until the end of December, or the 
middle of January ; when the work is light and simple. The 
strongest plants in the seed-beds are chosen, and set in the 
prepared ground at a distance of three feet from each other, eaie 
being taken that the earth clinging to the roots is not shaken o£ 
Of the eare necessary to be bestowed upon the plants. — ^In the 
east a little screen, fonned by two clods, is to be erected, with a 
view to protecting the plant from the morning sun, and retaining 
the dew foT a longer time. The weeds to be carefully extermi- 
nated, and the wild shoots removed. A grub which occasionally 
appears in great numbers is particularly dangerous. Rain is 
very injurious immediately before the ripening, when the plants 
are no longer in a condition to secrete the gummy substance so 
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essential to the tobacco, which, being soluble in water, tfoold be 
drawn oflf by the action of the rain. Tobacco which has been 
exposed to bad weather is always deficient in juice and flavour, 
and is full of white spots, a certain sign of its bad quality. The 
injury is all the greater the nearer the tobacco is to its ripening 
period ; the leaves hanging down to the ground then decay, and 
must be removed. If the subsoil is not deep enough, a carefully 
tended plant will turn yellow, and nearly wither away. In wet 
years this does not occur so generally, as the roots in insuflBcient 
depth are enabled to find enough moisture. 

Cutting and manipulation of the leares in the drying shed. — The 
topmost leaves rij>eii first ; they are then of a dark yellow colour, 
and inflexible. They must be cut off as they ripen, collected 
into bundles, and brought to the shed in covered carts. In 
wet or cloudy weather, when the nightly dews have not been 
thoroughly evaporated by the sun, they must not be cut. In the 
shed the leaves are to hang upon cords or split Spanish cane, with 
sufficient room between them for ventilation and drying. The 
dried leaves are then laid in piles, which must not be too big, and 
frequently turned over. Extreme care must be taken that they 
do not become overheated and ferment too strongly. This 
operation, which is of the utmost importance to the quality of the 
tobacco, demands great attention and skill, and must be continued 
until nothing but an aromatic smell of tobacco can be noticed 
coming from the leaves : but the necessary skill for this manipula- 
tion is only to be acquired by long practice, and not from any 
written instructions. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

TBI Willi WB. 

I HAVE still to speak of an important portion of the popu- 
lation, viz. the Chineae, who are destmed to play a remarkable 
part, inasmnch as the developiiieiit of the laad-cultivatioii 
demanded faj the moreaaing trade and commereial interoourae can 
be effeeted only by Ohineae industry and persereranoe. 

Manilla has always been a favourite place for Chinese immi- 
grants ; and neither the hostility of the people, nor oppressing 
and prohibitory decrees for a long time on the port of the Govern- 
menl^ not even the repeated massacres, have been able to prevent 
their coming. The position of the islands, south-east of two of 
the most important of the Ohinese provinces, must necessarily 
have brought about a trade between the two countries very early, 
as ships can niuko the voyage in either direction with a moderate 
wind, as well in the south-west as the north-east monsoon. In 
a few old writers may even be found the assertion that the 
Philippine Islands were al mie time subject to the dominioii of 
China; and Father Gaubil ('*Lettres ^difiantes") mentions that 
Joung-lo (of the Ming dynasty) maintained a fleet consisting of 
30,000 men, which at different times proceeded to Manilla. The 
presence of this fleet as early as the arrival of Magellan in the 
extreme east of the archipelago, as well as the China plates and^ 
earthenware vessels^ iscovered in the excavations, plainly show 
that Uie trdde with China had extended £ur earlier to the most 
distant islands of the archipelago. It formed the chief sup- 
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port of the young Spanish colony, and, after the rise of the 
Encomicndus, was nearly the only source of its prosperity. It 
was feared that the junks would offer their cargoes to the Dutch 
if any obstacle was put in the way of their coming to Manilla. 
The colony certainly could not maintain its position without the 

Sangleycs,"* who came annually in great numbers in the junks 
from China, and spread all over the country and in the towns 
as shopkeepers, artisans, gardeners, and fishermen ; besides 
which, they were the only skilful and industrious workers, as 
the Indians under the priestly domination had forgotten alto- 
gether many trades which they had engaged in in former times. 
I take these facts from Morga. 

In spite of all this, the Spaniards have, from the very com- 
mencement, endeavoured rigorously to limit the number of the 
Chinese ; who were then, as they are now, envied and hated 
by the Indians for their industry, frugality, and cunning, 
by which means they soon became rich. They were an abomi- 
nation, moreover, in the eyes of the priests as being irreclaimable 
heathens, whose example prevented the natives from making pro- 
gress in the direction of Christianity ; and the Government 
feared them on account of the strong bond of union existing be- 
tween them, and as being subjects of so powerful a nation, whose 
close proximity threatened the small body of Spaniards with 
destruction, t Fortunately for the latter, the Ming dynasty, 
which at that time was hastening to its downfall, did not think 
of conquest; but wickedly disposed powers which sprang into 

• Tho Chinese were ^enemlly known in the Philippine8 a* "Sangleyes;" ac- 
cording to rr..fe8*.r Schott, " sang-lui (in the Bouih 8«*ng-loi, also senng-loi) 
mercatorum ordo." "Sang" is more e>i{>o< ially applied to the travelling traders, 
in opposition to " k<j," tabtrtuirii. 

t . . . *' They are a wicked and vioioiu people, and, owing to their numbers, and 
to their being such large eaters, they conaume the prorisione and render them de*r 
. . . It ia true the town cannot exist without the Chinese, hh they are the workers 
in all tho traded and bii«inos0, and vorj- industrious, and work for nnall wagt-* ; 
but for that Tery reason a lesser number of them would be huflicicnt."— Mokga, 
p. 349. 
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existonoe upon their dofwn&U brought the colony into extreme 
danger. 

In the attack of the not^d pirate, Limahong, in 1674, they 
escaped destruction only by a miracle ; and soon new dangers 
threatened them afretih. In I6U3 a few mandarins came to 
Manilla, under the pretence of ascertaining whether the ground 
about Oavite really contained gold. They were supposed to be 
spies, and it was concluded, from their peculiar mission, that an 
attack upon the colony was intended by the Chinese. 

The archbishop and the priests incited the distrust which was 
felt against the numerous Chinese who were settled in Manilla. 
Mutual hate and suspicion arose ; both parties feared one another 
and prepared for hostilities. The Chinese commenced the attack; 
but the united forces of the Spaniards being supported by the 
Japanese and the Indians, 23,000, according to other reports 
25,000, of the Chinese were either killed or driven into the 
' desert. Wlien the news of this massacre reached China, a 
letter from the U(n al Commissioners was sent to the Governor of 
Manilla. That noteworthy document shows in so striking a 
manner how hollow the great Government was at that time that 
I haTO given a literal translation of it at the end of this chapter. 
After the extermination of the Chinese, food and aU other 
necessaries of life were difhcult to obtain on account of the utter 
incapacity of the Indians for work ; but by 1605 the number of 
Chinese * had again so increased that a decree was issued limiting 
them to 6,000, these to be employed in the cultivation of the 
country while at the same tune their rapid increase was taken 
advantage of by the Captain-General for bis own interest, as he 
exacted eight dollars from each Chinaman for permission to 
remain. In 1039 the Chinese population had risen to 30,000, 
according to other information 40,000 ; when thoy revolted and 
were reduced to 7,000. " The natives, who generally were so 

« •* Reoopiladon," Lib. it., Tit. xnii., ley. 1. 
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listless and indifferent, showed the utmost eagerness in assisting 
in the massacre of the Chinese, but more from hatred of this 
industrious people than from any feeling of friendship towards 
the Spaniards.* 

The void occasioned by this massacre was soon filled up again 
by Chinese immigrants; and in 1662 the colony was once more 
menaced with a new and great danger, by the Chinese pirate 
Kog-seng, who had under his command between 80,000 and 
100,000 men, and who already had dispossessed the Dutch of the 
Island of Formosa. He demanded the absolute submission of the 
Philippines ; his sudden death, however, saved the colony, and 
occasioned a fresh outbreak of fury against the Chinese settlers in 
Manilla, a great number of whom were butchered in their own 
"quarter" (ghetto), t Some dispersed and hid themselves; a 
few in their terror plunged into the water or hanged themselves ; 
and a great number fled in small boats to Formosa. + 

In 1709 the jealousy against the Chinese once more had reached 
such a height that they were accused of rebellion, and particularly 
of monopolising the trades ; and, with the exception of the most 
Ber\'iceable of the artisans and such of them as were employed by 
the Government, they were once again expelled. Spanish writers 
praise the saluturiness of these measures ; alleging that " under 
the pretence of agriculture the Chinese carry on trade; they are 
cunning and careful, making money and sending it to China, so 
that they defraud the Philippines annually of an enormous 
amount." Sonnerat, however, complains that art, trade, and 
conmierce, had not recovered from these severe blows ; though, 
he adds, fortunately the Chinese, in spite of prohibitory decrees, 
are returning through the corrupt connivance of the governor 
and officials. To the present day they are blamed as being mono- 

• " Infonne," I., iii., 73. 

t The Chinese were not permitted to live in the town, bat in a diatriot specially 
fH>t apart for thcra. 
; Velarde, 274. 
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polists, partionlarly by the oreolefl ; and certainly, by means of 
their steady iuduHtry and natural coiiiiuercial aptitude, they have 
appropriated nearly all the retail trade to themselves. The sale 
of European imported goods is entirely in their hands ; and the 
wholeeale puzohaae of the produoe of the oountry for export is 
diTided between the Indians, creolesy and the Chinese, the latter 
taking abont one half. Before this time only ihe Indians and 
Creoles were permitted to own ships for the purpose of forwarding 
the produoe to Manilla. 

In 1757 the jealousy of the Spaniards broke out again in the 
form of a new order from Madrid, directing the expulsion of the 
Chinese; and in 1759 the decrees of banishment, which were 
repeatedly evaded, were carried into effect : bat, as ihe private 
interests of the officials did not happen to coincide with those of 
the Creole traders, the consequence was " that the Chinese soon 
streamed back again in incredible numbers," and made common 
cause with the English upon their invasion in 1762.* Thereupon, 
Seoor Anda commanded " that all the Chinese in the Philipinne 
Islands should be hanged," which order was very generally 
carried ontt 

The last great Chinese massacre took place in 1819, when the 
aliens were suspected of having brought about the cholera by 
poisoning the wells. The greater part of the Europeans in 
Manilla also fell victims to the fury of the populace, but the 
Spaniards generally were qtared. 

The pnjndice of the Spaniards, especially of the Creoles, had 
alwa3rs been directed against the Chinese tradesmen, who inter- 
fered unpleasantly with the profits of the natives ; and against 
this class in particular were the laws of limitation aimed. 
The Chinese would willingly have given their attention to farming, 
were it not that the enmity of the Indians generally prevented 
them. A decree, issued in 1804, commanded all Chinese shop- 
* See f<^owtiig chapter. t Zufliga, xvi. 
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keepers to leave Manilla within eight days, only those who were 
married being allowed to keep sh<^ ; and their residence in the 
pioyinoes was permitted only upon the condition that they 

confined themselves entirely to agriculture. Magistrates who 
allowed tliem to leave the district over wliieh they commanded 
were fined 200 dollars; the deputy-governor 25 dollars; and 
the wretched Chinese were punished with from two to three years' 
confinement in irons. In 1839 the penalties against the Chinese 
were somewhat mitigated, but those against the magistrates were 
still maintained on account of their venality. 

In 1843 Chinese ships were placed upon terms of equality with 
those of other foreign countries (Leg. Ult., II,, 476). 

In 1850 Captain-General Urbiztondo endeayoored to introduce 
Chinese colonial filming, and with this object promised a reduc- 
tion of the taxes to all agricultural immigrants. Many Chinese 
availed themselves of this opportunity in order to escape the 
heavy poll-tax; but in general they soon betook themselves to 
trading once more. 

Of late years the Chinese have not suffered from the terrible 
massacres which used formerly to overtake them ; neither have 
they suffered banishment ; the oflicialB being content to suppress 
their activity by means of heavy and oppressive taxes. For 
instance, at the end of 1867 the Chinese shopkeepers were 
annually taxed GO dollars for permission to send their goods to 
the weekly market ; this was in addition to a tax of from 12 to 
100 dollars on their occupations ; and at the same time they were 
commanded thenceforth to keep their books in Spanish (£nglish 
Consular Report, 1869). 

The Chinese remain true to their customs and mode of living 
in the Philijjpines, as they do everywhere else. When they 
outwardly embrace Christianity, it is done merely to facilitate 
marriage, or from some motive conducive to their worldly advan- 
tage ; and occasionally they renounce it, together with their wives 
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in Manilla, when about to return home to China. Very many of 
them, however, beget families, are excellent householders, and 
their children in time form the most enterpriBing, industrioui, 
and wealthy portion of the resident population. 

InTigorated by the serere struggle for existence which they 
have experienced in their own oTcr^populated country, the Chinese 
appear to preserve their capacity for labour perfectly unimpaired 
by any climate. No nation can equal them in contentedness, 
industry, perseverance, cunning, skill, and adroitness in trades 
and mercantile matters. When once they gain a footing, they 
generally appropriate the best part of the trade to themselTea. 
In all parts of external India they haye dislodged from every 
field of employment not only their native but, progressiyely, 
even their European competitors. Not less qualified and success- 
ful are they in the pursuit of agriculture than in trade. The 
emigration from the too thickly peopled empire of China has 
scarcely begun. As yet it is but a small stream, but it will 
by-and-by pour oyer all the tropical countries of the East 
in one mighty torrent, completely destroying all such minor 
obstacles as jealous interference and impotent precaution might 
interpose. 

Over every section of remote India, in the South Sea, in the 
Indian Archipelago, in the Southern States of America, the 
Chinese seem destined in time either to .suj)plant every other 
element, or to found a mixed race upon which to stamp their 
individuality. In the Western States of the Union their number 
is rapidly on tiie increase; and the factories in California are* 
worked entirely by them, achieving results that cannot be accom- 
plished by European labour. 

One of the most interesting of the many questions of large 
comprehensiveness whitli connect themselves with the penetra- 
tion of the Mongolian race into America, which up till now it 
had been the fashion to regard as the inheritance of the Oauca- 
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sians, is the relative capacity of labour possessed by both these 
two great races, who in the Western States of America have 
for the first time measured their mutual strength in friendly 
rivalry. Both are there represented in their most energetic 
individuality;* and every nerve will be strained in carrying on 
the struggle, inasmuch as no other country pays for labour at 
so high a rate. 

The conditions, however, are not quite equal, as the law places 
certain obstacles in the way of the Chinese. The courts do not 
protect them sufficiently from insult, which at times is aggra- 
vated into malicious manslaughter through the ill-usage of the 
mob, who hate them bitterly as being reserved, uncompunionable 
workers. Nevertheless, the Chinese immigrants take their stand 
firmly. The western division of the Pacific Railway has been 
chiefly built by the Chinese, who, according to the testimony of 
the engineers, surpass workmen of all other nationalities in dili- 
gence, sobriety, and good conduct. What they lack in physical 
power they make up for in perseverance and working intelli- 

* No single p<taple in Europe can in any way compare with the inhabitants of 
California, which, in the early years of its existence, was composed only of men in 
the prime of their strength and sctirity, without agod people, without women, and 
without children. Their activity, in a country wher«} everything had to be provided 
(no civilised neighbours living within some hundrr>d miles or so), and where all 
proviiiions were to be obtained only at a fabulous coet, was stimulated to t>io highest 
pitch. Without here going into the particulars of their history, it need only be 
remembered that they founded, in twenty-five years, a powerful State, the fame of 
which has spread hU over the world, and around whose borders youn^ territories 
have sprung into existence and flourished vigorously ; two of them indeed having 
attained to the condition of independent States. Aflcr the Califomian gold-diggers 
had changed the configuration of the ground of entire provinces by having, 
with Titanic might, deposited masses of earth into the sea until thoy expanded 
into hilly districts, so as to obtain therefrom, with the aid of ingenious machinery, 
the smallest particle of gold which was contained therein, they have astonished 
the world in their capacity of sgriculturalists, whose produce is sent even to the 
most distant markets, and evcrj'where takes the first rank without dispute, a Such 
mighty results have been achieved by a people whose total number scarcely, 
indeed, exc«e<ls 500,000; and therefore, perhaps, they may not find it an easy 
matter to withstand the competition of the Chinese. 

[a Many {M Ttinnsof the City of San Francisco were extended into the bay in this 
Diauner. — Thanslator's note.] 
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gendy together. The uiiiqiie and nearly incredible performance 
ihat took place on the 28th April, 1869, when ten miles of rail- 
way track were laid in eleven working hours along a diyision of 

land which had in no way been prepared beforehand, was accom- 
plished by Chiiiose workmen ; and indeed only by them could 
it have been practicable.* 

Of course, the superiority of the European in respect of the 
highest intellectual Acuities is not for ft moment to be doubted ; 
but» in all branches of commercial life in which cleveniess and 
persevering indnstiy are necessary to socceBs, the Ghineae certainly 
appear entitled to the award. To us it appears that the influx of 
Chinese must certainly sooner or later kindle a struggle between 
capital and labour, in order to set a limit upon demands percep- 
tibly growing beyond moderation. 

The increasing Chinese immigration already intrudes upon the 
attention of American statesmen questions of the utmost social 
and political importance. What influence will this entirely new 
and strange element exercise over the oonlbrmation of American 
rehitions ? Will the Cbiiieso found a State in the States, or go 
into the Union on terms of political equality with the other 
citizens, and form a new race by alliance with the Caucasian 
element ? These problems, which can only be touched upon here 
in a transitory form, hftve been dealt with in a masterly manner 
by *<Pumpelly," in his work ** Across America and Asia," 
pnUished in London in 1870. 

* The rails, if laid in one continuous line, would mea!>nro about 103,000 feot, the 
weight of them being 20,000 cwt. Eight Chinamen were cngagod in tho work, 
ruiieving one doutber by fours. These men were cho(*eo to perform ihiit feat on 
Mooant of their poitieolar Mitivity, out of 10,000. 

(Thia statement is in( orreot* SO ftr u tlw fiiet of tlM ftat Mng aoeompliahed bj 
the Chinese is concerned. 

Ktght Europeans were engaged in this extraordinary piece of work. During the 
f^okinut whhA took plaoa in Sooiminonto npon the opening of tho line, these men 
werr patvdod In a van, with the account of tht'ir splendid a< hi<'Vfmi'nt jKiint* d in 
Inrgo letter* on the outside. Certainly not one of them was a Chinaman.— Tiuns* 
iutob'b note.) 
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LETFER OF THE COMillSSARY-GEXEElAL UF CHIXcHEu TO DOX 
PEDRO DE ACUXA. GOVERXOR OF THE rUIUPPlXES. 

" To the potcer/ul Captain-General of Luzon. 

" Having been given to understand that the Chinese who pro- 
ceeded to the kingdom of Luzon in order to buy and sell had 
been murdered by the Spaniards, I have investigated the motives 
for these massacres, and begged the King to exercise justice 
upon those who had engaged in these abominable offences, with a 
view to securitv in the ftiture. 

"In former years, before my arrival here as royal commissioner, 
a Chinese merchant named Tioneg, together with three mandarins, 
went with the permission of the King of China from Luzon to 
Cavite, for the purpose of prospecting for gold and silver ; which 
appears to have been an excuse, for he found neither gold nor 
silver ; I thereupon prayed the King to punish this impostor 
Tioneg, thereby making pjitent the strict justice which is exer- 
cised in China. 

•* It was during the administration of the ex- Viceroy and 
£unuchs that Tioneg and his companion, named Yanglion, 
uttered the untruth already stated ; and subsequently I begged 
the King to transmit all the papers bearing upon the matter* 
together with the minutes of Tioneg's accusation ; when I myself 
examined the before-mentioned papers, and knew that everything 
that the accused Tioneg had said was utterly untrue. 

" I wrote to the King and stated that, on account of the untruth 
which Tioneg had been guilty of, the Castilians entertained the 
suspicion that he wished to make war upon them, and that they, 
under this idea, had murdered more than 30,000 Chinese in 
Luzon. The King, complying with my request, pimished the 
accused Yanglion, though he omitted to put him to death ; 
neither was Tioneg beheaded or confined in a cage. The Chinese 
people who had settled in Luzon were in no way to blame. I and 
others di:*cussed this with the King in order to ascertain what his 
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pWsare was in this matter, as well as in another, namely, the 
arrival of two English ahipa on the coast of Ohinoheo (Fokien) — 
a very duugerous circumstance for China; and to obtain BSs 

Majesty's decision as to both these most serious matters. 

" We also wrote to the King that he should direct the punish- 
ment of both these Chinese ; and, in acknowledging our com- 
munication, he replied to us, in respect of the English ships 
which had arrived in China, that in case they had come £>r the 
porpoae of plundering, they should be immediately commanded to 
depart thence for Luzon ; and, with regard to the Luzon difficulty, 
that the Castilians should be advised to give no credence to 
rogues and liars t'rom China ; and both the Chinese who had dis- 
covered tlie harbour to the English should he excH uted forthwith ; 
and that in all other matters upon which we had written to him, 
our will should be his. Upon rec^pt of this message by us — 
the Viceroy, the £unuch, and myself— we hereby send this 
our message to the Governor of Luzon, that his Ezodlenoy may 
know the greatness of the King of China and of his Kingdom, 
ibr he is so powerful that he commands all upon which the sun 
and moon shine, and also that the Governor of Luzon may learn 
with what great wisdom this mighty kingdom is governed, and 
■which power no one for many years has attempted to insult, 
although the Japanese have sought to disturb the tranquillity of 
Coria, which belongs to the Government of China. They did not 
succeed, but on the contrary were driven out, and Coria has 
remained in perfect security and peace, which those in Luzon well 
know by report. 

" Years ago, after we learnt that so many Chinese perished in 
Luzon on account of Tioneg's lies, many of us mandarins met 
together, and resolved to leave it to the consideration of the King 
to take vengeance for so great a massacre ; and we said as fol- 
lows : — ^The country of Luzon is a wretched one, and of very 
little importance. It was at one time only the abode of devils 
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and serpents ; and only because (within the last few years) so 
lar^ a number of Chinese went thither for the purpose of trading 
with the Castilians has it improved to such an extent; in which 
improvement the accused Sangleyes materially assisted by hard 
labour, the walls being raised by them, houses built, and gardens 
laid out, and other matters accomplished of the greatest use to the 
Castilians; and now the question is, why has no consideration 
been paid for thes*) services, and these good offices acknowledged 
with tlianks, without cruelly murdering so many people ? And 
although we wrote to the King twice or thrice concerning the 
ciroMrastances, ho answered us that he was indignant about the 
before-mentioned occurrences, and said for three reasons it is not 
advisable to execute vengeance, nor to war against Luzon. The 
first is that for a long time till now the Castilians have been friends 
of the Chinese ; the second, that no one can predict whether 
the Castilians or the Chinese would be victorious; and the third 
and last reason is, because those whom the Castilians have killed 
were wicked people, ungrateful to China, their native country, 
their elders, and their parents, as they have not returned to China 
now for very many years. These people, said the King, he valued 
but little for the foregoing reasons ; and he commanded the 
Viceroy, the Eunuch, and myself, to send this letter through those 
mei*sens:crs, so that all in L\»zon mav know that the King of China 
has a generous heart, great forbearance, and much mercy, in not 
declaring war against Luzon; and his justice is indeed manifest, 
as he has already punished the liar Tioueg. Now, as the Spaniards 
are wise and intelligent, how does it happen that they are not 
sorry for having massacred so many people, feeling no repentance 
thereat, and also are not kinder to those of the Chinese who are 
still left ? Then when the Castilians show a feeling of good-w*ill, 
and the Chinese and Sangleycs who are left after the dispute 
return, and the indebted money is rej)aid, and the property which 
was taken from the Sangleycs restored, then friendship will again 
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exist between this kingdom and that, and every year trading-ships 
shall eome and go; but if not, then the King will allow no 
trading, but on the contrary will at once command a thousand 
ships of war to be built, maimed with soldiers and relations of the 
slain, and will, with the assistance of other peoples and kingdoms 
who pay tribute to China, wage relentless war, without quarter to 
any one ; and upon its concbision will present the kingdom of 
Luzon to those who do homage to China. 

*' This letter is written by the Visitador-General on the 12th of 
the second month." 

A contemporary letter of the Governor of Japan forms a some" 
what notable contrast : — 

LETTER OF DAIFU8AMA. GOVEKNOR OF JAPAN. 
" To the Ooternor Don Pedro dfi Aeuna, in the year 1605, 

*' I have received two letters from your Excellency, as also all 
the donations and presents described in the inventory. Amongst 
them was the wine made from grapes, which I enjoyed very much. 
In former years your Excellency requested that six ships nught 
come here, and recently four, which request I have always com* 
plied with. 

'* But my great displeasure ha.s been excited by the fact that of 
the four ships upon whose behalf your Excellency interposed, one 
from Antonio made the journey without my permission. This was 
a circumstance of great audacity, and a mark of disrespect to me. 
Does your Excellency wish to send that ship to Japan without my 
permission ? 

" IndependLutly of this, your Excellency and others have many 
times discussed with me couceruing the antecedents and interests 
of Japan, and many other matters, your requests re8|x'cting which 
I cannot comply willi. This territory is called Xinoooo, which 
means 'consecrated to Idols,' which have been honoured with 
the highest reverence from the days of our ancestor until now, 

A a2 
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and whoee octioziB I alone can neither undo nor destroy^ Where- 
fore^ it is in no way fitting that your kwa ahotdd be promulgated 
and spread over Japan ; and if, in consequence of these misunder- 
standing's, your Excellency's friendship with the kingdom of 
Japan should cease, and with me likewise, it must be so, for I 
must do that which I think is right, and nothing which is con- 
trary to my own pleasure. 

« Finally, I haye heard it frequently said, as a reproeoh, that 
many Japanese — ^wicked, corrupt men — go to your kingdom, 
remaining there many years, and then return to Japan. This 
complaint excites my anger, and therefore I must req\iest your 
Excellency henceforth not to allow such persons to return in the 
ships which trade here. Concerning the remaining matters, I 
trust your Excellency will hereafter employ your judgment and 
circumspection in such a manner as to avoid incurring my dis- 
pleasure for the fhture/' 
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BPITUMB— CONCLV'OUt'U OBttBKVATIUNt. 

Trb Philippines were diacoTered by Magellan on the 16th of 
March, 1521 — St. Lazanis's day.* But it waa not until 1564, 

after many previous efforts liud luisearried, that Legdspi, who 
left New Spain with five ships, took possession of tlie Archi- 
pelago in the name of Philip II. The diacoverer had chris- 
tened the ialanda after the sanctified Lazarus. This name^ 
howoTer, never grew into general use ; the Spaniards persistently 
calling them the Western Ishmds — Islas del Poniente; and 
the Portuguese, Islas del Oriente. Leg^spi gave them their 
present name in honour of Philip II., who, in his tui'u, conferred 
upon tht'in the again extinct name of New Castile.t 

Legaspi first of all annexed Cebu, and then Pandy ; nnd six years 
later, in 1571, he first subdued Manilla, which was at that time 
a village surrounded by palisades, and commenced forthwith the 
construction of a fortified town. The suhjection of the remaining 
territory was efl^ted so quickly that, upon the death of Leg^api 
(in August, 1572), all the western parts were in possession of the 
Spaniards. Numerous wild tribes in the interior, however, the 

* Magellan fell on the 27th April, struck by a poisoned arrow, on tho amall 
island of Mactan, lying oppuiiite the harbour of CcbCi. ilia lieutenant, 8eba«tian do 
Elcann, doubled the Cape of Oood Hope, and on the 6tb September, 1522, brought 
bMkoiMoft]Mflv«iid|M withwhkh]CagellanMit«afroB8t.IiMariB ISl^sad 
eighti>(fn men, aoder Pigaretta, to the same harbour, nnd thus acCOimJMwd tlw 
first Tuyage round the world in three years and fourteen days. 

t " According to rectmt authors they were also nmaMd afUr Villalobol in IMS." — 
MOBOA, p. 6. 
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Htlnifdra states of Mindanaos and the Sulu group, for 
VMMmt^y haTe to this daj presaged their independence. The 
t^mcter of the people, za well a« their political dispi.«ition. 
CiToared the occupancy. There was no mighty power, no old 
djiHMty, no influential priestly domination to overcome, no tradi- 
tiona of national pride to suppress. The natives were either 
heathens, or recently proselytized superficially to IslamLsm, and 
lived under numerous petty chiefs who ruled them despotically, 
made war upon one another, and were easily subdued. One such 
oommunity is called Barangay ; and it forms to thi^i day, though 
in a connderably modified form, the foundation of the constitu- 
tional laws. The Spaniardn limited the power of the petty chiefs, 
upheld slavery, and abolished hereditary nobility and dignity, 
substituting in its place an aristocracy created by themselves for 
services rendered to the State ; but they carried out all these 
changen very gradually and cautiously.* The old usages and 

* AfXT'irdinK to Mor|i(m (p. 140) there wam neither kiiig nor Korenior, but 
in each ialanii and prorinre were- nunuux>tu penons uf rank. whoM dependants 
and Rulijncifl wero diridt-d into <(iiait^ra (biirtios) and families. These pt-tty 
mlcrt had to mid»?r homage hy iiicHnH of tribul<:rfl from the cropH (buiz). alw) by 
•ocago or pem/nal sennce: but their n-lutions were exempt<-d from such serriceti 
as were rendered by the plebeians (tinutuas). Th*^ di^itits of the chieftains 
were hereditwr}', thoir honours d«-6cendeil a's^t to their wives. If u rhief parti<-u- 
lar]y distin^^uiahed himitelf, then thi' tv^X. followed him ; but the (rovetnment retained 
t/i themsrivcfl the adminis!r>ition <>f the Baran^Hya through ih>-ir own piirticular 
onicials. C<jnceriiing the system of hLiver>' under t^e mttive rule, Morga says (p. 
4 1, abbreviiitfd), — "The nnliwH of ihesn ialnnds are divided into three classes — 
nobles, timatias or plebt-iann, and the uLiveu of the former. 'Jlure are different sorts 
of slaves: somo in complete slavery (h«ai<uigiiiliriw), who w<>rk in the hnuhe, as 
nlso their children. Others live with their families in their own houses and render 
service to thr-ir lords at sowing and barvesit-tjme, aUo a.<» lK>atni»>n, nr in the eon- 
struction of house*, Ice. They muht attend as often as they are nrtjuired, iind f^ivc 
their servicfS without payor rtj<"omj>«*nse of any kind. They are failed Naniam)t< 
hayes ; and their dutiew and ollli^lltion• desn-nd to their children and successors. 
Of these Saj^uinuilircH nnd Namnmiihnyes a few are full slave*, some halt slav* s, 
and others iiuart^ r nltives. 

When, for inntanee, the niotlier or father was free, the *»nly b«»« would be hall 
free, half slave. Hupi'twing there w<'re Ntvenil ■"nii, lh>' first one inherits the father't 
(position, the secon<l thut of the niolh«r. Wh' U the nnmbi r in iim tiuiil the IhhI one ii> 
half free and half »luve ; and the di Meendiintn )>ftrn id Nueli buli slaves and those whc 
/tre free are quarter iilaves. The hall slaves, «h< 'h' l MHKi'ilV"ii*" '^i niiniiuniihayek 

.,(uiguiliii)nK^ 
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laws, 80 long as tbey did not interfere with the natural course ot 
govornment, remained untouched and were operative by legal 

sanction ; and even in criniinul matters their validity was equal 
to those eiiiauating from (he Spanish courts. To thi.s day the 
chiefs of Barungay, witk tlie exception of those bearing the title 
of " don," have no privileges save exemption from the poll-tax 
and socage service. They are virtually tax-collectors, excepting 
that they are not paid for such service, and their private means 
are made responsible for any deficit. The prudence of such a 
measure might well be doubted, without regard to the fact that 
it tcnii)ts the chiefs to emhezzlciuciit and extortion ; and it must 
alienate a clas^ of natives who would otherwise be a support to 
the Government. 

Since the measures adopted in alleviation of the conquest and 
occupancy succeeded in so renmrkable a manner, the governors 
and their subordinates of those days, at a time when Spain was 
powerful and chivalrous, naturally ap})car to Lave hecn distin- 
guished for wisdom and high spirit. Legiispi possessed hoth 
qualities in'a marked degree. Hardy adventurers were tempted 
there, as in America, by privileges and inducements which 
power afforded them; as well as by the hope, which, for- 
tunately for the country, was never realised, of its being rich 
in auriferous deposits. In Luzon, for instance, Hernando 
Riquel stated tliat there were many gold-mines in several 
places which were seen hy the Spaniards ; '* the ore is so 
rich that I will not write any more about it, as I might possibly 

Mm their lords equally evwry monfh in tuma. Half and quarter .slav* a ran, bjr 
rojvson of tbtir bf'i»tr partially frt'p, conijtt>l their lord to m\\ v tht im tin ir fnc- 
dum at a previoutdy dulcrmiucd and uutlucluutiii^ price : but lull tilavuti do not 
pomM tliu light. A nanuunftliaytt ia worth hidf modi m a M^igailire. 
All slaves are natives." 

Ai!;aiii, at p. 11. 5, he writes: — "A alavo who hux (hiMrcn by ber lord i.i tbin by 
froed together with her children. The latter, however, are not consideriHl well 
botn, and cannot inherit pro{M rt> ; nor do the rights of nobility, supposing in anch 
a caae the lather to poeeefli any, descend to them." 
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come under a suspicion of exaggerating ; but I swear by Christ 
that there is more gold on this island than there is iron in all 
Biscay. They received no pay Irom the kingdom ; but a tbrzoal 
right was given them to profit by any territoij which was 
bipnght into subjection by them. Some of these expeditions in 
search of conquest were entevpirises undertaken for private gain, 
others for the benefit of the goyemor; and such service was 
rewarded by him with grants of lands, carrying an annuity, 
offices, and other benefits (encomiendas, oficios y aprovechami- 
^ntos). The grants were at first made for three generations (in 
. New Spain for four), but were Tcry soon limited to two ; when 
Di los Rios pointed this out as being a measure rery prejudi- 
cial to the Grown, "since they were little prepared to serve his 
Majesty, as their grand-children had fidlen into the most eztveme 
poverty." After the death of the fcolfee the grant reverted to 
the State ; and the governor thereupon disposed of it anew. 

The whole country at the outset was completely divided into 
these livings, the defying of which formed by far the largest 
•portion of the expenses of the kingdom. Investitutes of a similar 
nature existed, more or less, in a territory of considerable extent, 
the inhabitants of which had to pay tribute to the feoffee ; and 
this tribute had to be raised out of agricultural produce, the value 
of which was fixed by the feudal lord at a very low rate, but sold 
by him to the Chinese at a considerable profit. The feudal lords, 
moreover, were not satisfied with these receipts, but held the 
na^ves in a state of slavery, until forbidden by a Bull of Pope 
Gregory XIY. dated 18th April, 1591. CafEre and negro slaves, 
whom the Portuguese imported by way of India, were, however, 
still permitted. 

The original holders of feudal tenures amassed considerable 
booty therefrom. Zuiiiga relates that as early as the time of 
Labesares, who was prorisional goyemor between 1573 and 1575, 
he visited the Bisayas and checked the coyetonsness of the enco- 
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moDd^roB, so that at least during his rule they relaxed their 
system of extortion. Towards the end of Las&nde's government 

(1575-80) n furitnis quarrel broke out between the priests and the 
encomenderos ; the tirst preached against the oppression of the 
latter, and memorialised Philip II. thereoB. The king com- 
manded that the Indians should be protected, as the extortionate 
greed of the feudal chiefs had exceeded all bounds; and the 
natives were then at liberty to pay their tribute either in money 
or in kind. The result of this well-intentioned regulation 
appears to have produced a greater assiduity both in agriculture 
and trade, as the natives preferred to work without coercion, 
not on account of extreme want." And here I may briefly refer 
to the aohierements of Juan de Salo^do, the most illustrious of all 
the conquerors. Supported by his giand&ther, LegAspi, with 
forty-fiye Spanish soldiers, he fitted out an expedition at his 
own expense, embarked at Manilla in May, 1572, examined all 
parts of the west coast of the island, landed in all the bays 
which were accessible to his li<^bt -draught ships, and was well 
received by the natives at most of the places. He generally 
found great opposition in penetrating into the interior; yet 
he succeeded in subduing many of the inland tribes; and 
when he reached Cape Bogead6r, the north-west point of Liuson, 
the extensive territory which at present forms tlie provinces of 
Zambdles, Pangasinan, and North and South Ylocos, acknow- 
ledged the Spanish rule. The exhaustion of his soldiers obliged 
Saic^o to return. In Bigan, the present capital of South 
Ylocos, he constructed a fort, and left therein for its protection 
his lieutenant and twenty-five men, while he himself returned, 
accompanied only by seventeen soldiers, in three small vessels. 
In this manner he readied the Cagaviin River, and proceeded up 
it until forced by the great number of hostile natives to retreat 
to the sea. Pursuing the voyage to the cast coast, lie came 
down in course of time to Parac41i ; where he embarked in a boat 
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for Manilla, was capsized, and rosoued from drowning by some 
passing Indians. 

In tbe meantime Legdspi had died, and Labezares was pro- 
visionally carryiiii^ on llie ^ovci luaeiit. Salct'do hoard of this 
with vexation at boinjj;^ passed over; but, when he recovered 
from his jealousy, he was entrusted with the subjugation of 
Camarines, which he accomplished in a short time. In 1574 
he returned to Tlooos, in order to distribute annuities among his 
soldiers* and to receive his own share. While still employed 
upon the building of Bi'gan, he discovered the fleet of the 
notorious Chinese pirate, Limahon, who, bent upon taking posses- 
sion of the colony, was then passing that part of the coast with 
sixty-tw'o ships and a large number of soldiers. He hastened at 
once, with all the help which he could summon together in the 
neighbourhood, to ManflU, where he was nominated to the com- 
mand of the troops, in the place of the already deposed master 
of the forces ; and he drove the Chinese from the town, which 
they had destroyed. They then withdrew to Pangasinan, and 
Salcedo burnt (heir fleet ; which exploit was achieved with very 
great diiHculty. In 1576 this Cortes of the Philippines died. 

Apart from the priests, the first-comers consisted only of 
oflioials, soldiers and sailors; and to them, naturally, fell 
all the high profits of the China trade. Manilla was their 
chief market, and it also attracted a great portion of the ex- 
ternal Indian trade, which the Portuguese had I'ri^litened away 
from Malacca by their excessive cruelty. The Portuguese, it is 
true, still remained in Macao and the Moluccas : but they wanted 
' those remittances which were almost exclusively sought after 
fay the Chinese, viz., the silver which Manilla received from 
New Spain. In 1580 Portugal, together with all its colonies, 
was handed over to tlie Spanish Crown ; and tlu' period extending 
from this event to tlie decay of Portugal (1080-1640^ witnessed 
he Philippines at the height of their power and prosperity. 
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Tlic Governor of Manilla rulcrl over a pail of Muidauio, Sulu, 
the Moluccas, Formoaa, ai|d ilie original Portuguese possessioiis 
m Malacca and India. '* All that lies between Gape Singapore 
and Japan is subject to Luzon; their ships cross the ocean to 
China and New Spain, and drive so magnificent a trade that, if 
it were oiilv froc, it would be the most extiaui diuarv tliat the 
world could tsllow. It is iurredihie what •'lorv tliese inlands 
confer upon Spain. The Governor of the Philip})iiie8 treats with 
the Kings of Cambodia, Japan, China. The first is his ally, the 
last his friend ; and the same with Japan. He declares war or 
peace, without waiting for the command from distant Spain."* 
But the Dutch had now begun the struggle, which they managed 
to carry on against Philip II. in every comer of the world; 
and evtii in lOIO Di los liios comph»iued that he luund the 
country very much altered through tlie progress and advance 
made by the Dutch ; also that the Moros of Mindanao and ISulu, 
feeling that they were supported by Holland, were continually in 
a state of discontent. 

The downfall of Portugal occasioned the loss of her colonies 
once more. Spanish ix)Iicy, the govemmesit of the priests, and 
the jealousy of the Spanish merchants and traders especially, did 
everything tliat remained to be dune to prevent the develo])ment 
of agriculture and commerce — perhaps, on the whole, fortunately 
for the natives. 

The subsequent history of the Philippines is, in all its par- 
ticulars, quite as unsatis&ctory and uninteresting aa that of all 
the other Spanish-American possessions. Ineffectual expeditions 
against pirates, and continual disputes between the clerical and 
secular authorities, form the principal incidents, t 
• Orav. 30. 

t Chamisso (" ObMrvationt And Views," p. 72), thanks to the tnuidator of 
Zufiiga, knew that he was in duty bound to dwell at •omo length over this excellent 

history ; though ZiiBif^a'ti namitiv.' is ulways. comjwnitivcly B{H»akint», short and to 
the point. The judicioiuly abliruviiited LnKli«h translation, however, coutains nmny 
auMomprehensionB. 
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After the first excitement of religious belief and military 
renown had sabsided, the minds of those who went later to these 
outlying possessions, consisting generally as they did of the very 
dregs of the nation, were seized with an intense feeling of selfiBh- 

ness ; and frauds and j)eciilati()u.s were the natural sequence. 
The Spanish writers are lull of descriptions of the wretched state 
of society then existing, which it is unnecessary to repeat here. 

The colony had soaroely been molested by external enemies, 
with the exception of pirates. In the earliest time the Dutch had 
engaged occasionally in attacks on the Bisayas. But in 1762 
(dunng the war of the Bourbon succession) an English fleet sud- 
denly appeared before Manilla, and took the surprised town 
without any difficulty. The Chinese allied themselves with the 
English. A great insurrection broke out among the Indians, 
and the colony, under the provisional government of a feeble 
archbishop, was for a time in great danger. It was reserved for 
a dignitary of the Ohuroh, Anda, an energetic patriot, to inflame 
the Indians against the foreigners ; and the opposition incited by 
the zealousness of the priests grew to such an extent that the 
English, who were confined in the town, were actually glad to be 
able to retreat. In the following year the news arrived in 
Europe of the conclusion of peace; but in the interval this 
insurrection, brought about by the invasion, had rapidly and 
considerably extended; and it was not suppressed until 1765, 
when the work was accomplished by creatinpf enmity among 
the different tribes. But this was not done witliout a loss to the 
province of Ylocos of 269,270 persons — half of the population, 
as represented by Zuniga. 

Severity and want of* tact on the part of the Qovemment and 
their instruments, as well as bigoted dissensions, have caused many 
revolts of the natives ; yet none, it is true, of any g^at danger 
to the Spanish rule. The diseonttMit has always been confined to a 
single district, as the natives do not form u united nation \ neither 
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the bond of a common speech nor a general intereat Innding the 
different tribes together. The state oommunications and laws 
among them scarcely reach beyond the borders of the villages 

and their dependencies. 

A consideration of far more importance to the distant metropolis 
than the condition of the constantly excited Indians, who are 
politically divided among themselves, and really have no steady 
object in view, is the attitode of the half-castes and oreoleSy 
whose discontent increases in proportion to their numbers and 
prosperity. The military revolt which broke oftt in I8'2'J, the 
leaders of "which were two Creoles, mifj'ht easily have tenniiiate<l 
fatally for Spain. The latest of all tho risings of the half-castes 
seems to have been the most dangerous, not only to the Spanish 
power, but to all the European population. 

On the 20th of January, 1872, between eight and nine in the 
evening, the artillery, marines, and the garrison of the arsenal 
revolted in Cavite, the naval harbour of the Philippines, and mur- 
dered their othcers ; and a lieutenant who endeavoured to carry the 
int«'lligence to Manilla fell into the hands of a crowd of natives. 
The news therefore did not reach the capital until the next morn- 
ing, when all the available troops were at once dispatched, and, 
after a heavy preliminary struggle, they succeeded the following 
day in storming the citadel. A dreadful slaughter of the rebels 
ensued. Not a soul e8ca|}ed. Anion«? tlieni was not a single 
European ; but there were many half-castes, of whom several were 
priests and lawyers. Though perhaps the hrst accounts, written 
under the influence of terror, may have exaggerated many par- 
ticulais, yet both official and private letters agree in describing 
the conspiracy as being long contemplated, widely spread, and 
well planned. The whole fleet and a large number of troops 
were absent at the time, engaged in tho expedition against 
Solo. A portion of the garrison of Manilla were to rise at 
the same time as the revolt in Cavite, and thousands of natives 
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were Us precipitate themselyes on the caras blauetu (pale faces)* 
and murder them. The fiiilure of the conspiracy was, it appears, 
only attributable to a fortunate accident — to the circumstance, 

namely, that a body of the rebels mistook some rocket fired 
upon tile oi cusiou of a Clmrch festival for the agreed signal, and 
comnionced the attJuHc too soon. 

Let me be permitted, in conclusion, to bring together a few 
observations which have been scattered through the text, touch« 
ing the relations of the Philippines with foreign countries, and 
briefly speculate thereon. 

Credit is cert iinly duo to Sp:iin for havin<^ bettered the condition 
of a people who, though comparatively spi'akiiig higlily civilised, 
yet being continually distracted by petty wars, had suuk into 
a disordered and uncultivated state. The inhabitants of these 
beautiful islands, upon the whole, may well be considered to have 
lived as comfortably during the last hundred years, protected 
from all external enemies and governed by mild laws, as those of 
any other tropical country under native or JOuropran sway, — 
owing, in some measure, to the frequently discussed peculiar 
circumstances which protect the interests of the natives. 

The monks, also, have certainly had an essential part in the 
production of the results. 

Sprung from the lowest orders, inured to hardship and want, 
and on terms of the closest intimacy with the natives, they 
were peculiarly titled to inlroduce them to a ])raetieal conformity 
with the new religion and code of morality, loiter on, also, 
when thoy possessed rich livings, and their devout and zealous 
interest in the welfare of the masses relaxed in proportion as 
their incomes increased, they materially assisted in bringing 
about the circumstances already described, with their favourable 
and unfavourable aspects. Further, possessing neither family 
noy good edue.iiion, they were disposed to associate themselves 
intimately with the natives and their requirements; and their 
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anogwit oppontion to the temporal power generally arose through 
their connection with the natives. With the altered condition of 

things, howovor. ull tliis has (lisippeared. The ooluiiy c;in no 
longer bt^ kept secluded from the world. Kvery facility afforded 
for commercial intercourse is a blow to the old system, aud a 
great step made in the direction of broad and liberal reforms. 
The more foreign capital and foreign ideas and easterns are 
introdueed, increasing the prosperity, enlightenment, and self- 
esteem of the population, the more impatiently will the existing 
evils he endured. 

Enghiud can and does open her |x>sses.sions unroncernedly to 
the world. The liritish colonies are united to the m<»ther country 
hy the bond of mutual advantage, viz. the production of raw material 
by means of £uglish capital, aud the exchange of the same for 
English manufactures. The wealth of England is so great, the 
organisation of her commerce with the world so complete, that 
nearly all the foreigners even in the British possessions are for 
the most piirt ai^eiits for English business houses, wliicli would 
sc ircelv be affected, at least to any marked extent, bv a i»<)liiical 
dismemberment. It is entirely diiVerent with Spain, which 
possesses the colony as an iuheritod property, and without ^e 
power of turning it to any useful account. 

Government monopolies rigorously maintained, insolent dis- 
regard and neglect of the half-castes and powerful Creoles, and 
the example of the United States, were the chief reasons of the 
downfall of the American possessions. The same causes threaten 
ruin to the Philippines: but of the monopolies 1 have said 
enough. 

Half-castes and Creoles, it is true, arc not, as they formerly wore 
in America, excluded from all official appointments ; but they feel 
deeply hart and injured through the crowds of place-hunters 
which the frequent changes of Ministers send to Manilla. The 
influence, also, of the American element is at least visible on the 
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horizon, and will be more noticeable when the relations increase 
between the two countries. At present they are very slender. 
The trade in the meantime follows in its old channels to England 
and to the Atlantic ports of the United States. Nevertheless, 
whoever desires to form an opinion upon the future history of the 
Philippines, must not consider simply their relations to Spain, 
but must have rcg-ard to the prodigious changes which a few 
decades produce on either side of our planet. 

For the first time in the history of the world the mig-hty 
pK)wer8 on both sides of the ocean have commenced to enter upon 
a direct intercourse with one another — Russia, which alone is 
larger than any two other parts of the earth ; China, which 
contains within its own boundaries a third of the population of 
the world ; and America, with ground under cidtivation nearly 
sufficient to feed treble the total population of the earth. Russia's 
ture rdk in the Pacific Ocean is not to be estimated at present. 
The trade between the two other great powers will therefore be 
presumably all the heavier, as the rectification of the pressing 
need of human labour on the one side, and of the corresponding 
overplus on the other, will fall to them. 

The world of the ancients was confined to the shores of the 
Mediterranean ; and the Atlantic and Indian Oceans sufficed at 
one time for our traffic. When first the shores of the Pacific 
re-echoed with the sounds of active commerce, the trade of the 
world and the history of the world may be really said to have 
begun. A start in that direction has been made ; whereas not so 
very long ago the immense ocean was one wide waste of waters, 
traversed from both points only once a year. From 1603 to 1769 
scarcely a ship had ever visited California, that wonderful country 
which, twenty-tive years ago, with the exception of a few places 
ou the coast, was an unknown wilderness, but whioh is now 
covered with flourishing and prosperous towns and cities, diWded 
from sea to sea by a railway, and its capital already ranking the 
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third of the seaports of the Union ; even at this early stage of its 
existence a central point of the world's commerce, and apparently 
destined, by the proposed junction of the gre^it oceans, to play a 
most important part in the future. 

In proportion as the navigation of the west coast of America 
extends the influence of the American element over the South 
Sea, the captivating, magic power which the great republic exer- 
cises over the Spanish colonies * will not fail to make itself felt 
also in the Philippines. The Americana are evidently destined 
to bring to a full development the germs originated by the 
Spaniards. As conquerors of modern times, they pursue their 
road to victory with the assistance of the pioneer's axe and 
plough, representing an age of peace and commercial prosperity 
in contrast to that bygone and chivalrous age whose champions 
were upheld by the cross and protected by the sword. 

A considerable portion of Spanish America already belongs to 
the United States, and has since attained an importance which 
could not possibly have been anticipated either under the Spanish 
Oovemmont or during the anarchy which followed. With 
regard to permanence, the Spanish system cannot for a numuMit lu> 
compared with that of Araerini. WhiK> each <»f tlie eolonios, in 
order to favour a privileged class by immiHliuto gains, t»xl»au»ted 
still more the already enfeebled population of the niotn.)|H)liA by 
the withdrawal of the best of its abilitv, Ameriea, on the eon- 
trary, has attracted to itself from all countries tl»e most em»rgi^tie 
element, which, once on its soil and, freed l'n>Mi nil fettern, ivst- 
lessly progressing, has extendcnl its |K>wer atul intbuMieo Htill 
further and further. The rhili])pin»»s will esem)»» the uotitMi «tf 

* I take tho lihorty, bore, of citing an inHUnoo of thin. In I Hill, wh«*n I foiiml 
myMlf on tbo Wost Const of Mozi(*o, a doitt<n IxiokwootlH fitmilityi «lotormn)o«l upon 
settling in Sonon (forming nn ousit in thn tlonorl) ; n pUn wliioh wmr frunlrnti'*! Ity 
the invasion at thnt timo of tho Kuro|Mviii ixiwoin Mitny nitiiv« fttnuom NWHiinl 
thfl Kirival of thoito iinmig^nta in onlnr to t«kt» thorn nnUor Ihoir |»rotivtion> 'n^n 
value of land in ron8«Mpionoo of tho announr<<mi>ut M thi« pinjivt xv>\y 
«-onrtider»bly. 
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the two great neighlwuring jK)wers all the less for the fact that 
neither they nor their metropolis find their condition of a stable 
and well-balanced nature. 

It seems to be desirable for the natives that the above-men- 
tioned views should not speedily become accomplished facts, 
because their education and training hitherto have not been of a 
nature to prepare them successfully to compete with either of 
the other two energetic, creative, and progressive nations. They 
have, in truth, dreamed away their best days. 



THE END. 



rkurru) ar TiartM ajio co., citt boad, loitvok. 
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